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FOREWORD 


The word “automation” entered the language about a dozen years ago. It im- 
mediately caught the public fancy, and, today, the popular media of communica- 
tion carry what is undoubtedly a surfeit of description and speculation on auto- 
mation. The public seems to have embraced the term with more enthusiasm than 
clarity of understanding. In some contexts, automation seems to be used to mean 
anything that causes displacement—or unemployment—of labor; in other contexts, 
the term seems to be synonymous with technological change; and, at another ex- 
treme, some popular writers seem to assume that “true” automation necessarily 
- involves only something fuzzily identified as electronics. 

This variety of usage has stimulated great controversy regarding the effects of | 
automation. One line of thought has been that basically there is nothing new 
about automation, that it is simply technological change under another name, that 
we know all about such change, and that historically our economy has always auto- 
matically solved any problems of adjustment that have arisen. An opposed line 
of thought has been that automation is fundamentally different from what we have 
known as technological change in the past, that automation is the application of a 
number of all-but-incredible scientific breakthroughs in recent years, and that au- 
tomation and other scientific developments—such as nuclear weapons—have turned 
our society in new directions and have imposed entirely new requirements on it. 

In this symposium, scientists, engineers, social scientists, and spokesmen for 
management, labor, and government consider a variety of aspects of automation. 
The topics discussed necessarily represent a selection from a far larger number of 
important aspects of the subject, and each author undoubtedly would have found. 
it far easier to write 50,000 words on his assigned topic than to limit his discus- 
sion to 4,000 or 5,000 words. This symposium is intended to be an introduction 
to the subject for the layman rather than a compendium for the expert. 

It would be presumptuous to undertake to summarize the symposium because 
of the complexity of the subject matter and the diversity of viewpoints repre- 
sented. Yet the symposium seems to justify certain broad conclusions... Tech- | 
nology is composed of many strands, and one of them is mechanization. In the 
early years of the Industrial Revolution, the emphasis in mechanization was the 
substitution of inanimate energy sources for human or animal muscles. In more 
recent times, the emphasis in mechanization has been on devices that can perform 
more and more complex sequences of operations with less’ and less human assist- 
ance. The key to achieving this emphasis has been the development of mechanical 
substitutes not only for muscular energy but for other human faculties as well. 
Thus, mechanical equivalents for sensory organs have been invented; an example 
is the “electric eye.” Designers long ago learned how to build a kind of “memory” 
into a complicated machine so that it could “remember” all of the details of a 
series of operations; gears, cams, and a variety of other mechanical linkages pro- 
vided the means. Self-correcting, or automatically controlled, machines have a 
long lineage which includes Watt’s flyball governor and the furnace thermostat. 


1 It should be noted that at least some of the other authors might not agree with this formu- 
lation, and they should not be held responsible for it. 
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Machines to perform certain kinds of mental work, such as arithmetic calculations, 
have been used for many decades. 


Significance of recent developments 


Since World War II, rapid progress has been made in draie more ade- 
quate—indeed, in many respects, far superior—substitutes for human faculties. 
Measuring and other types of sensing instruments have become more sensitive 
and more versatile. Control devices have become more powerful and more re- 
liable as well as more versatile. The electronic computer is’ probably the most 
significant postwar development in technology. The computer makes “lightning 
calculation” a realistic expression. We are only beginning to explore the extent 
to which computers can perform functions which are analogous to human thought 
processes. Already, however, we have found ways of communicating very large 
amounts of data to the computer, providing it with instructions for the manipula- 
tion of the data, and getting meaningful answers from it. We have also found 
ways of linking together measuring instruments, computers, and control devices to 
provide integrated, self-regulating systems which are capable of performing ex- 
tremely complicated operations with little or no human assistance. These develop- 
ments have suggested to me the following definition of automation: it is the mecha- 
nization of sensory, thought, and control processes. 

It is already apparent that the basic techniques of automation are applicable to 
an extremely broad range of activities; including as examples petroleum refining, 
chemical processing, steel rolling, preparation of payrolls, accounting, language 
translation, airplane navigation, medical diagnosis, and many others. We have 
found that many kinds of decisions which up to now were thought to require hu- 
man judgment can be reduced to clear-cut rules which the computer can apply 
more accurately and far more rapidly than humans. It seems justifiable to sug- 
gest, as some authors in this volume imply, that we have again reached a point in 
technological development where fundamental changes in the relationship between 
men and machines are taking place. 


A basic effect 


Discussion of the effects of automation is complicated by the facts that many 
analysts disagree concerning the definition of the term and that, in any event, it is 
often quite difficult to establish either the presence or the absence of clear cause 
and effect relationships in complex modern societies. The reader will find that the 
disagreement and uncertainty resulting from such complications are reflected in 
this volume. Yet there seems to be a reasonable degree of consensus on one point: 
one basic effect of current technology is to increase the need of society for people 
with substantial education and training and to reduce the work opportunities for 
those who lack such education and training. 

In earlier years, millions of jobs could be learned in a matter of hours or days. 
The holders of such jobs needed little more than the ability to guide materials into 
and out of machines, to watch gauges, to flip levers, to push buttons, to hear or 
see signals, to write numbers in ledgers, to make simple decisions, and so on-—-plus 
the stoicism to endure the monotony of endless repetition. Such simple, repetitive 
jobs are the ones most easily taken over by machines. To be sure, these simple 
jobs have not disappeared, and no doubt some will survive indefinitely; but the 
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number of such jobs has certainly fallen far below the number of poorly educated, 
untrained members of the labor force who cannot qualify for more demanding jobs. 

To put the matter succinctly, automation tends to strengthen the demand for 
labor at the higher levels of skill and knowledge while weakening the demand at. 
the lowest levels. Our institutional framework has not yet been accommodated 
to this basic shift in the structure of demand for labor. We are producing far 
too few people at the higher skill levels and far too many who can offer in the 
market place little more than their untutored five’senses. This incongruity be- 
tween the skill structure of demand for labor and the skill structure of labor supply 
seems to be one of the causes of the current unemployment problem. It is fatuous 
to assume that this incongruity is self-correcting. I strongly doubt that a general 
increase in economic activity, or “economic growth,” will by itself entirely elimi- 
nate the incongruity. In my judgment, as a nation we are scarcely aware of the 
existence of this problem and we have as yet no comprehension of the magnitude 
of the effort required at all levels of education and training to meet it. 

This, I believe, is the most urgent task set for us by automation: to identify 
the kinds of work that the human is still capable of performing better than our 
new automatic machines, to analyze the skills needed for that work and the best 
methods of acquiring them, and then to educate and re-educate, train and retrain — 
the present and future members of the labor force so that they will have the ca- 
pacity to be fully productive members of society under the new conditions laid 
down for us by automation. © 

CHARLES C. KILLINGSWORTH 


The Intellectual Foundations of Automation 


By J. F. REINTJES 


ABSTRACT: Modern automation makes use of machines 
which are capable of simulating, in some measure, the human 
neuromuscular system and, to some extent, the human psy- 
choneuromuscular system. ‘These machines are the culmina- 
tion of man’s continual effort throughout the centuries to de- 
velop mechanical aids which would conserve and supplement 
his personal energy, both physical and mental. In the early 
stages of civilization these aids took the form of hand imple- 
ments and simple machines which served to maximize the ef- 
fectiveness of man’s personal strength. The development of 
power machinery during the eighteenth century represented a 
major break with the past in that it enabled exploitation of 
the energy latent in nature and released man from the task of 
being the prime energy source in the performance of his work. 
Modern technology has brought about additional progress in 
the evolution of machines. Through the concept of feedback 
control, electronic-computer techniques, and combinations of 
these, machines have been evolved which can perform selected 
tasks by themselves in accordance with commands furnished 
to them. In some applications, these machines can outper- 
form humans. In others, they are able to take over simple 
decision-making functions from humans and to analyze auto- 
matically massive quantities of data. 


J. E. Reintjes, M.E.E., Cambridge, Massachusetts, is Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering and Director of the Electronic Systems Laboratory at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has also served as a faculty member at Manhattan College and 
as an engineer with the General Motors Corporation and the General Electric Company. 
He is a coauthor of a textbook on Principles of Radar and author of many papers on 


electronics, computers, automation, and engineering education. 
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AN, since his beginning, has put 
forth a continual effort to’ make 
easier the procurement of material goods 
which are essential for his survival and 
which contribute to his personal comfort, 
well-being, and enjoyment. Throughout 
the ages he has used his ingenuity and 
capitalized on his heritage of accumu- 
lated knowledge to invent, fabricate, 
and improve contrivances which aid him 
in his quest for the basics for living— 
food and protection from natural and 
self-appointed enemies—and for the 
added abundances which characterize 
the cultural and sociological patterns of 
his time. 


Personal energy 


Primitive man has left behind many 
examples of the implements he devised 
to sustain his livelihood. Clumsily fash- 
ioned first from stone and later from 
metals, these artifacts were principally 
tools and weapons which he used to pro- 
cure sustenance and shelter. As civili- 
zations progressed, these implements 
were repeatedly refined and made more 
elaborate in order that they would be 
more effective for their purpose. The 
crude stone ax gradually evolved into 
a well-polished and sharpened knife; 
the hand-thrown arrow was superseded 
by the spring-action bow and arrow. 
Collectively, these and all the devices 
which characterize early civilizations 
had certain features in common: They 
depended for their effectiveness upon 
the personal energy of the user, and 
they were designed so that the personal 
energy imparted to them was strategi- 
cally concentrated in a manner which 
enabled them to accomplish their pur- 
pose. Thus, designs took the form of 
a sharp cutting edge, as in the ax and 
knife blade, or the shape of a needle- 
like spear, as in the arrow. 

As man became more advanced, he 
became interested in devices which 
would conserve his personal energy and 


thus enable him to control its release at 
a rate more in keeping with his physi- 
cal ability to regenerate personal en- 
ergy. This interest led to the develop- 
ment of simple machines—such as the 
lever, inclined plane, wheel and axle, 
and the pulley—devices which enabled 
him to trade time for the opportunity 
to expend his energy at a lower rate. 
Through these devices he was now able 
to achieve a mechanical advantage, a 
capability which allowed him to put 
forth for long periods a sustained effort 
on tasks which would otherwise overtax 
his strength. 

For thousands of years, man exploited 
his past and devised many ingenious 
and increasingly complex methods of 
harnessing, controlling, and releasing 
personal energy. As the occasion de- 
manded, he found ways to combine his 
mental powers with muscular energy to 
yield manual dexterity and skills, To 
gain mobility at sea, for example, oar- 
propelled ships were built—first with a 
few sets, later with many sets arranged 
in double banks—and crews were taught 
to operate these in unison to give re- 
markable propulsion power. Writing, as 
a means of preserving and communi- 
cating information, was invented, and 
mechanisms for performing it were con- 
tinually improved. In the realm of 
manual skills, pottery making, hand 
weaving, glassmaking, and building tech- 
niques were developed and refined to a 
high degree by succeeding generations. ` 

Inevitably, the demands for goods ‘to 
satisfy the trade and commerce which 
these advancements brought about cre- 
ated need for new methods of manufac- 
turing and new ways of organizing peo- 
ple who produced the goods. An essen- 
tial requirement was a new source of 
energy which could augment or supplant 
personal energy. Although use of do- 
mesticated draft animals and the har- 
nessing of water power supplied this 
need in a crude way for centuries, it 
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was not until the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, when certain key 
inventions and technological advance- 
ments came along, that it became pos- 
sible to exploit the latent energy found 
in nature in a major way. In fact, the 
substitution of fossil fuels as an energy 
source for personal energy represented a 
major break with the past and brought 
about a series of interrelated events 
which, taken together, set the stage for 
the eighteenth-century Industrial Revo- 
lution. 


INFLUENCE OF POWER MACHINERY 


Power machinery driven by the en- 
ergy from fossil fuels characterizes the 
industrial scene of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Introduction of this machinery 
interposed a revolutionary device be- 
tween the worker and his workpiece 
and, in consequence, brought about dras- 


_ tic changes not only in his work habits 


` but in his whole mode of living. For 
the first time he was concerned not so 
much with the control and release of 
his own energy as with the manipula- 
tion of .mechanical devices which gov- 
erned the release of energy by ma- 
chines whose power was derived from 
outside sources. His productivity be- 
came more directly a function of his 
physical dexterity in controlling ma- 
chines than of his physical endurance. 
_ His effectiveness as a worker passed be- 
yond the stage of being personal-en- 
ergy limited and entered the stage of 
being personal-skill limited. 

The factory system of grouping work- 
ers together evolved from this new tech- 
nology. Although workshops existed in 
ancient and medieval times, they con- 
- sisted mostly of informal groups of peo- 
ple working independently, with occa- 
sional sharing of hand tools. The need 
for appreciable capital to defray power- 
machine costs resulted in a new ap- 
proach to manufacturing, with factory 


owners providing the machines and 
workers providing the operating skills. 

The prime inventions and discoveries 
which contributed to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury upsurge in the use of machines 
were those which made possible the ex- 
ploitation of fossil fuels as an energy 
source. Noteworthy are the invention 
of the steam engine and several impor- 
tant refinements in metallurgical proc- 
esses which yielded metals with the 
physical properties required in the fabri- 
cation of high-power machinery and ma- 
chine tools. With power sources and 
structural metal thus assured, machin- 
ery of all kinds made its appearance in 
factories. Although power-driven tools 
for metal removal came into being at 
this time, it was largely upon textile 
manufacturing that machines made their 
greatest impact, first during the eight- ` 
eenth century in Europe and later dur- 
ing the nineteenth century in this coun- 
try. Quite interestingly, this indus- 
try seems to be relatively uninfluenced 
by the twentieth-century technological 
progress which has served to inspire 
modern automation. 

Forerunners of present-day automatic- 
control and data-processing devices came 
into being during the eighteenth, cen- 
tury. Included on a steam engine of 
James Watt was an automatic-control 
device for maintaining constant engine 
speed. The flyball governor was a me- 
chanical device which rotated at a speed 
proportioned to that of the engine. It 
was attached to the steam throttle. 
Whenever the engine speed increased, 
centrifugal force caused revolving balls 
to move outward and, in so doing, to 
throttle the engine, thus reducing speed. 
A decrease in speed caused the opposite 
effect—additional steam would be in- 
jected and the engine would speed up. 
Continuous speed control was thus ob- 
tained automatically. 

During this period, also, the French 
mechanical epgineer, Jacquard, intro- 
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duced a completely automatic loom for 
weaving patterns in cloth. In this loom, 
weaving instructions were supplied on a 
series of punched cards, and the various 
motions of the machine were carried out 
automatically in accordance with the 
previously prepared instructions. 


BASE OF MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


Whereas eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century technological progress had its 
roots mainly in mechanical innovation, 
modern technology is built- upon a much 
broader base and stems from widespread 
advancements in the physical, mathe- 

_matical, chemical, and electrical sci- 
ences, as well as from the exploitation 
of these advancements by the various 
engineering disciplines. The prelude to 
modern technology was the discovery of 
electricity. “The enormity of this new- 
found force of nature became recogniz- 
able once it was realized that electricity 
is inherent in the structure of all matter 
and that matter and energy are, in fact, 
related. In rapid succession, there fol- 
lowed a myriad of events which served 
to expand many times over our store 
of scientific knowledge and engineering 
skills. Techniques for generating and dis- 
tributing electric power in large blocks 
were developed, and ways were found 
to convert it back and forth among elec- 
trical, mechanical, and chemical forms. 
Ability to communicate with many peo- 
ple at remote sdistances was made pos- 
sible first through the telegraph and 
later through the telephone, a device 
that figures importantly in every discus- 
sion of automation. The invention of 
the vacuum tube not only helped to put 
communication on a global basis but 
also created a component which is com- 
mon to many types of devices used in 
automation. With the advent of the 
automobile, the mobility of people on 
land was no longer limited by the ex- 
tent of their physical endurance nor 
that of their domesticated animals. The 


invention of heavier-than-air craft fur- 
ther increased the speed of mobility 
nearly tenfold. A new kind of fuel was 
demanded for autos and aircraft, how- 
ever, and, thus, impetus was given to 
the development of petrochemical re- 
fining processes. 

But, if the scientific progress of the 
past several decades has made automa- 
tion technically feasible, the economic 
and social patterns and pressures which 
this progress has brought about have 
largely created the need for it. As in all 
other stages of man’s cultural and social 
development, the availability of modern 
devices, goods, and services which add 
to his personal well-being has generated 
intense demand for these things, and 
they in turn have motivated him to 
search for new ways to fulfill the de- 
‘mand. Automation is one manifesta- 
tion of this search. 

Originally coined to describe the pro- 
duction lines in the automobile indus- 
try, the term automation has gradually 
assumed broader significance and is now 
applied to almost any device which 
reduces the amount of human effort— 
physical and mental—required to do a 
job. One aspect of automation is aimed 
at continuous automatic or semiauto- 
matic production and makes use of an 
integrated set of machines which per- 
mits a product to proceed through vari- 
ous stages of manufacture with a mini- 
mum amount of assistance and handling 
from human operators. An example of ` 
this form of automation is the set of 
machines which perform the various 
broaching, drilling, boring, and milling 
operations on automobile engine blocks, 
transport the blocks automatically from 
machine to machine in proper sequence, 
check tolerances, and stop the entire 
process if faulty operation is detected. 
Another example is an automatic-assem- 
bly machine which places the various 
electrical components of a radio or tele- 
vision receiver in their proper place on 
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a printed-wire board and then solders 
the components in place. 


APPLICABILITY OF AUTOMATIC- 
PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


Mechanization of this kind is particu- 
larly suited to manufacturing operations 
which are repetitive and not subject to 
modification over large production runs. 
Since continuous automatic-production 

equipment necessitates an appreciable 
` outlay of capital, it is most frequently 
employed in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts for which there is a strong replace- 
ment market and in those industries 
which stand a good chance of profiting 
from their investment before product 
obsolescence or market saturation sets 
in. Bread making, electric-lamp fabri- 
cation, and cigarette manufacturing are 
illustrative of processes which meet these 
criteria almost to the letter. It is note- 
worthy that, in the case of cigarette 
manufacturing, the applicability of con- 
tinuous automatic manufacturing equip- 
ment was recognized years ago, and 
cigarette manufacturers employed auto- 
mation long before the word was in- 
vented. Each day, millions of cigarettes 
are manufactured, about the same num- 
ber are consumed, and, in the past half 
century, really only two product-design 
changes have been made—one in length, 
the other through addition of a filter 
tip. Specific kinds of service which 
have to be performed repetitively in 
accordance with established rules are 
also appropriate for mechanization. As 
an illustration, the telephone companies 
` make extensive use of mechanization in 
order to provide the quality, speed, and 
scope of service which are expected by 
their customers. 


Feedback control 


Technologically, automation draws 
upon a broad spectrum of tools and 
techniques in our present store of en- 
gineering skills, but concepts which 


evolved from the great scientific effort 
put forth during World War II are con- 
tributing to the more spectacular as- 
pects of the subject. One of these con- 
cepts is feedback control. This type of 
control is accomplished by feeding back 
either continuously or intermittently 
part of the output, or response, signal 
of a system so that a comparison of it 
can be made with the input, or com- 
mand, signal. Should an error exist, a 
signal is generated automatically which 
tends to reduce the error to zero. Prior 
to 1940, feedback control was of a rela- 
tively elementary kind, and usually a 
human being was included in the feed- 
back system. In the control of chemical 
and metallurgical processes, for exam- 
ple, it was common practice, and in 
some instances it still is, to have hu- 
man operators read instruments—pres- 
sure gauges, thermometers, pyrometers, 
and so forth—and to make adjustments 
manually in order to correct observed 
errors. In this arrangement the opera- 
tor’s eyes serve as an error detector, his 
brain is used first to compare observed 
readings with the correct ones stored in 
his mind and then to give a’signal to 
his muscles which enable him to turn 
controls so as to minimize the error. 
Feedback-control technology enables this 
error-correcting procedure, and many 
others of a similar nature, to be car- 
ried out continually and automatically 
through use of machines? 

Feedback constitutes the heart of a 
class of automatic-control devices called 
servomechanisms. The distinguishing 
features of a servomechanism are the 
various circuits which enable signals to 
be fed back from one part of the device 
to another for comparison and error- 
correcting purposes and the ability of 
the device to amplify power. Command 
signals are supplied to a servomecha- 
nism at a low power level, and these 
commands cause a high power mecha- 
nism, such as an electric, hydraulic, or 
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pneumatic motor, to respond automati- 
cally in accordance with the commands. 


The ratio of the power controlled to` 


the power in the controlling signal may 
often be a million to one. Thus, by 
supplying low-power command signals 
to servomechanisms attached to the bed- 
plate and cross slides of a power ma- 
chine tool, a milling machine for exam- 
ple, it is possible to control the motions 
of the machine without human inter- 
vention. 


IMPACT OF FEEDBACK CONTROL 


Feedback-control technology has added 
a new dimension to automation in that 
it permits design of control mechanisms 
which are electromechanical analogues 
of the human neuromuscular system. 
In fact, servomechanisms might: well be 
thought of as mechanical muscles which 
are under control of sensing instruments 
and uniquely arranged circuitry that 
perform essentially the same functions 
as the human nerve system. Because 
_ the manipulative ability of the human 
is sluggish, servomechanisms are excel- 
lent replacements in control operations 
which call for precision and fast reac- 
tion time. Also, because the human is 
limited in the number of devices he can 
control simultaneously, servomechanisms 
can readily accomplish control in situa- 
tions where the number of elements to 
be controlled are too numerous for a 
human operafor to cope with. More 
specifically, in a manual-tracking opera- 
tion which requires a person to manipu- 
late a handle in order to keep a pointer 
aligned with another which is moving 
in a random manner, it has been deter- 
mined that the human can follow ran- 
dom motions satisfactorily provided the 
highest frequency involved is no greater 
than one or two cycles per second. 
Servomechanisms can easily be built to 
increase this speed of response at least 
fiftyfold. 

Equal in importance tq fodidi con- 


trol as a contributor to automation has 
been the evolution of the electronic com- 
puter. Extensive development work ‘on 
computers was conducted during World 
War II. Their purpose was mainly to 
assist in pointing guns and bringing fire 
power to bear against targets. Data 
about the range, bearing, and elevation 
of a target in space were fed to the 
computer, together with information 
concerning target velocity, projectile 
ballistics, wind behavior, and so on. 
From manipulation of these data, sig- 
nals were derived which could be used 
for the proper training of guns. These 
computers were of the analogue variety; 
that is, they performed mathematical 
operations by first generating electrical 
signals which were analogous, or pro- 
portional, to the various mathematical 
functions that were to be manipulated 
and by then applying these signals to 
electrical circuits which were capable of 
performing addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, integration, and so on. Elec- 
tronic analogue computers are now be- 
ing employed in the applications where 
high computational speed ‘is not re- 
quired and where errors of the order 
one hundredth of one per cent can be 
tolerated. 


DIGITAL COMPUTERS 


Just prior to and during World War 
II, mathematicians, engineers, and sci- 
entists also investigated the possibility 
of devising electronic computing ma- 
chines whose central computational 
mechanism is based directly on num- 
bers. From their efforts, there evolved 
the electronic digital computer, a ma- 
chine which has greatly expanded the 
horizon for automatic data processing 
and computation. The characteristic fea- 
tures of digital computers are these: 
they have a memory in which large 
quantities of data can be stored in elec- 
trical form; they permit rapid access to 
stored data; they are able to manipu- 
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late data and to carry out mathemati- 
cal computations at a high speed. 

In performing their computational op- 
erations, digital computers make use of 
short bursts of electrical signals, called 
pulses. Each pulse persists for only a 
fraction of a microsecond (a microsec- 
ond is one millionth of a second), and 
number representations are formed by 
establishing patterns of pulses, coded in 
accordance with the principles of a num- 
ber system. Because electronic circuits 
with two stable states (an “on” state 
and an “off” state) are easy to build 
and simple, digital computers operate in 
the base 2, or binary number system, 
rather than in the decimal system. 
Mathematical operations are carried out 
by manipulating the pulses in accord- 
ance with the rules of the number sys- 
tem. 

Although the capabilities of these 
machines are being expanded almost 
monthly, it is possible to illustrate the 
general order of magnitude of the stor- 
age, access time, and computational 
speeds of representative machines now 
in operation. If it is assumed that this 
volume of THr Annars contains a to- 
tal of 65,000 words and that the aver- 
age length of the word is six characters 
(five letters plus a space), machines 
now in industrial use can store at least 
one half of this volume. With machines 
under development, storage of the en- 
tire volume is possible, and the trend 
in storage capacity is steadily upward. 
Present machines are also able to gain 
access to any stored word in about ten 
microseconds and can perform of the 
order of 100,000 additions per second. 
In the near future, the arithmetic-addi- 
tion capability of machines will be more 
nearly a million per second. 

Digital computers are quickening the 
tempo of research through their abil- 
ity to proyide quantitative solutions to 
highly complicated and complex mathe- 
matical problems. Thus, they are serv- 


ing as a major contributor to our sci- 
entific growth and expansion. In addi- 
tion, their memory, fast access to stored 
data, and computational features are 
making possible the automation of a 
host of routine, repetitive-type indus- 
trial and office procedures such as pay- 
roll computation, inventory and produc- 
tion control, accounting, and sales fore- 
casting. These machines are obvious 
candidates for continued or future em- 
ployment in banks for the processing of 
checks and accounts; in Insurance com- 
panies for premium billing, accounting, 
and actuarial forecasting; in airline of- 
fices for quick ticketing and answers to 
queries on availability of seating space; 
in libraries for the automatic retrieval 
of information; in government service 


_ for making patent searches, the process- 


ing and checking of income-tax returns, 
statistical analyses, and processing . so- 
cial security data; and in practically 
any endeavor that processes, analyzes, 
or otherwise operates on large masses 
of data repetitively in accordance with 
a fixed pattern—and that can justify 
the capital outlay. | 


Tavre-CoNTROLLED MACHINES 


With the availability of feedback-con- 
trol systems which simulate the human 
neuromuscular system and electronic 
computers to carry out decision-mak- 
ing and data processing, it is only natu- 
ral that engineers have merged com- 
puters and control into the equivalent of 
a psychoneuromuscular system. These 
machines are known as digitally, or nu- 
merically, controlled machines, or sim- 
ply as tape-controlled machines. The 
latter term is an appropriate descrip- 
tion, since commands that govern ma- 
chine behavior are supplied in the form 
of coded numbers which appear as pat- 
terns of holes on paper tape or as pat- 
terns of magnetic-field intensities on 
magnetic tape. The taped information 
is fed to a digital data-processing ma- 


on 
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chine which translates the code into 
electrical signals suitable for controlling 
servomechanisms. These servomecha- 
nisms in turn cause the machines to 
which they are connected to execute the 
motions or operations called for on the 
input tape. Thus, machines of this 
kind function automatically under direc- 
tion of instructions prepared in advance 
by an operator who is not necessarily at 
the machine location. © 

Tape control is most attractive for 
use with individual machine tools, par- 
ticularly the metal-cutting varieties— 
milling machines, lathes, jig borers, and 
similar machines which cut either along 
continuous paths or at discrete posi- 
tions. In a sense, they complement the 
interconnected mass-production machin- 
ery and materials handling equipment 
previously discussed. In contrast to 
mass-production machines which are in- 
flexible and best suited to manufacture 
a single-style item, tape-controlled ma- 
chine tools are flexible and easily adapt- 
able to assorted job requirements. They 
are uniquely suited for carving compli- 
cated parts from metal where frequent 
changes in motion are required along 
all machine axes simultaneously. 


MAN-MACHINE INTEGRATION 


It should be evident, therefore, that 
modern technology has contributed 
heavily to the evolutionary progress of 
machinery. Not only can machines now 
serve as replacements for man’s muscu- 
lar energy, but they can also simulate 
in small measure his nerve system and 
imitate, however crudely, some of his 
mental powers. In certain situations, 
chemical-process control being one, 
where highly agile manipulative dex- 
terity must be combined with mathe- 
matical operations, machines can out- 
perform humans. But the challenge re- 
sides not in machines as replacements 
for humans but in determining how 


men and machines can work together to 
yield an over-all system more effective 
than either when acting alone. Man- 
machine integration ignores full use of 
machines to the exclusion of human be- 
ings and seeks, rather, to make critical 
appraisals of the capabilities of each in 
order to derive maximum effectiveness 
from their combination. 

-Man-machine integration offers inter- 
esting opportunities for the future, and 
progress in specific situations is already 
being made. As an illustration, in the 
tape-controlled machine-tool field, the 
time-consuming job is the programing 
of the machines; that is, in the prepara- 
tion of the great many coded instruc- 
tions which are needed to complete the 
entire workpiece. These instructions 
define, in effect, the road map for the 
cutting tool. But many calculations 
enter into the determination of this 
road map, including allowance for cut- 
ter speed, cutter size, the type of cut- 
ting tool, the hardness of the metal be- 
ing machined and, of course, precise 
statements about the various motions 
which take place along each axis of the 
machine. In the early stages of de- 
velopment of tape control, programing 
was carried out manually with the aid 
of desk calculators. More recently, 
methods have been devised so that large 
general-purpose computers can take over 
many of the calculations, thereby as- 
sisting the programmer in reducing the 
amount of time consumed in program- 
ing. 

The next logical step for the future in 
tape-controlled machine manufacturing 
is at the design stage itself. Here a 
computer offers an interesting possibil- 
ity to the designer as a partner in his 
job of creating a mechanical part to 
perform a specified function. Within 
our present primitive understanding of 
digital machines, it is conceivable that 
even now the tasks of making routine 
calculations such as stress analyses on 
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trial shapes and of selecting materials 
capable of meeting various specifications 
on weight, kinds of materials, and ex- 
pansion tolerances can be delegated to 
computers. But the more interesting 
challenge lies in the possibility of using 
computers to assist in the creative-de- 
sign process itself. Much remains to 
be understood about the technology of 
computers, their use, and their relation- 
„ship to the human operator before this 
will come to pass. 

During the next few decades the 
work of researchers in machine tech- 
nology will be motivated by the excit- 


ing possibilities for machines which can 
learn, possess the power of judgment, 
and assume properties of artificial intel- 
ligence. In their search for ways to 
build these machines, researchers will 


` naturally turn to the human psycho- 


neuromuscular system for clues. Suc- 
ceeding levels of sophistication in ma- 
chines will likely depend, in large meas- 
ure, upon our ability to understand 
how the human accepts data, stores, 
processes, and releases it, and how he 
recognizes and manipulates patterns of 
information in order to develop powers 
of thought and expression. 


oo 


use of digital computers. 


tories. 


Artificial Intelligence: A Frontier of Automation 


By ARTHUR L. SAMUEL 


ABSTRACT: Artificial intelligence is neither a myth nor a 
threat to man. It relates to a serious attempt to develop ma- 
chine methods for dealing with some of the perplexing prob- 
lems that should, in all justice, be delegated to machines but 
which now seem to require the exercise of human intelligence. 
Two fundamentally different approaches to the problem are 
being explored, the one aimed at a complete understanding of 
the intellectual processes involved and the other aimed at du- 
plicating the assumed specific behavior of the brain. The first 
approach concerns itself with such matters as search, pattern 
recognition, learning, planning, and induction; the second ap- 
proach involves a study of the behavior of random nets. It is 
fair to conclude that artificial intelligence promises to reduce 
rather than to augment technological unemployment. 
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RTIFICIAL intelligence is an ap- 


parently self-evident phrase which- 


has come into common usage without 
having a well-defined and generally ac- 
cepted meaning. Unfortunately, this 
term also carries with it certain anthro- 
pomorphical implications which tend to 
arouse emotional responses on the part 
of the reader that have little or no bear- 
ing on the actual state of affairs. To 
some people, the concept of artificial 
intelligence is a scientific aberration 


defined as the Myth of Thinking Ma-. 


chines; to others, it relates to man’s 
first stumbling attempts to develop ma- 
chine methods for dealing with some of 
the perplexing problems that should, in 
all justice, be delegated to machines but 
which now seem to require the exercise 
of human intelligence; and, finally, to 
some easily frightened individuals, arti- 
ficial intelligence refers to the impend- 


ing danger of man’s domination by the. 


Machine. This divergence of opinion 
and of feelings, with respect to a sub- 
ject that should be capable of scientific 
evaluation, bespeaks of a general lack 
of knowledge, which this discussion will 
attempt to correct. 

As a matter of fact, a revolution is in 
the making with respect to the manner 
in which digital computers will be used 
to solve the problems of business and 
industry. This revolution has its be- 
ginnings in a variety of apparently un- 
related research studies. Some of these 
studies seem to be directed toward quite 
uneconomic ends, such as programing * 
computers to match pennies, play tic- 
tac-toe, play checkers and chess, write 
poetry, compose music, and solve high 
school problems in plane geometry. 


* Ed. note: Mr. Samuel has called attention 
to the fact that the spelling of the words 
“programing,” and “programed” is now done 
with two m’s by everybody in the comput- 
ing industry. Because we are following the 
spelling in Webster’s, we apologize to the au- 
thor for not adopting the practice. 


Other studies are concerned with more 
practical problems—programing com- 
puters to read hand-sent telegraph sig- 
nals, to recognize handwriting and 
speech, and to translate from Russian 
into English. Still others are con- 
cerned with learning machines, the 
mechanization of cognitive processes—— 
yes, even with thinking machines. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the effort on - 
these topics may be gained from the 
fact that a recently published bibli- 
ography + to the literature on artificial 
intelligence contained 559 references to 
individual papers by some 400 different 
authors and. 26 additional references to 
symposia, proceedings, and other special 
collections concerning artificial intelli- 
gence, and this tabulation did not in- 
clude mechanical translation, for which 
an earlier bibliography—1959—listed 
645 papérs. A large and growing body 
of workers, largely in the United States 
but with many members scattered 
throughout the civilized world, is at- 
tempting to write programs for exist- 
ing machines or to design and build 
special machines all for the expressed 
purpose of performing tasks which, if - 
done by human beings or by animals, 
would be described as involving some 
use of the intelligence. Regardless of 
our personal feelings as to the moral 
consequences of this form of automa- 
tion, we cannot afford to ignore the 
revolutionary effect on our society which 
it portends. ý 


` ON THE FRINGE 


As always, with any revolution, there 
is a lunatic fringe—people who believe 
in magic, or those who are carried away 
with their enthusiasm for a new cause 
and who make wild claims which tend 
to discredit the entire undertaking. The 


1 Marvin Minsky, “A Selected Bibliography 
to the Literature on Artificial Intelligence,” 
IRE Transactions on Human Factors in Elec- 
tronics, Vol. 2 (March 1961), pp. 39-55. 
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field of artificial intelligence has, per- 
haps, had more than its share of these 
people. Norbert Wiener, who certainly 
does not belong in this category, has, 
nevertheless, fostered some of the loose 
thinking by maintaining, as a basic 
tenet of cybernetics, that a rather com- 
plete analogy exists between control 
functions in men and in machines and 
by insisting that machines can possess 
originality and that they are a threat 


to mankind.? In a contrary vein, Morti- 


mer Taube? of Columbia University 
discounts the entire field of activity 
and, in effect, charges the workers in 
the field with “writing science fiction to 
titillate the public and to make an easy 
dollar or a synthetic reputation.” Can 
we cut through a morass of detail and 
this mishmash of conflicting claims and, 
somehow or other, identify the true na- 
ture of artificial intelligence and of the 
revolution which is upon us? 

To simplify our task, we will have to 
be quite arbitrary and exclude certain 
usages of digital computers such, for 
example, as calculating the stresses in 
an airplane wing, or computing a pay- 
roll, even though these usages do re- 
duce the amount of human thinking 
which must be done. In a sense, the 
human thinking in these situations is 
done in advance by the people who 
write the set of instructions—the “pro- 
gram,” in computer jargon—which spell 
out the serieg of individual steps that 
are to be taken in the computational 
process. 

2Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics; or, Control 
and Communication in the Animal and the 
Machine (Néw York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1948) and “Some Moral and Technical Con- 
sequences of Automation,” Science, Vol. 131 
(May 1960), p. 1355. See also Arthur L. 
Samuel, “Some Moral and Technical Conse- 
quences of Automation—A Refutation,” Sci- 
ence, Vol. 132 (September 1960), p. 741. 
-  3Mortimer Taube, Computers and Com- 

mon Sense—The Myth of Thinking Machines 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1961). 


RUN-OF-THE-MiILL COMPUTING 


Since even these commonplace uses 
may seem a bit mysterious to the un- 
initiated, we might pause for a moment 
and point out that a digital computer 
is, after all, only an inanimate assem- 
blage of mechanical and electrical parts 
that functions in a completely mecha- 
nistic fashion. As Lady Lovelace re- 
marked over a hundred years ago in 
describing Charles Babbage’s Analytic 
Engine, nothing comes out of the com- 
puter which has not been put into it, 
barring, of course, an infrequent case 
of malfunctioning, and the computer 
can only do what we know how to in- 
struct it to do. 

The magic of the computer resides 
not in what it can do but only in the 
speed and accuracy with which it per- 
forms a sequence of very simple com- 
putational steps, a sequence which, as 
we have said, has been specified in ad- 
vance by the person who wrote the pro- 
gram and which derives its complexity 
and its utility from the involved rela- 
tionships existing between the individual 
steps. Let us characterize these com- 
monplace uses of digital computers by 
the fact that the answers which the com- 
puter is called upon to produce are all 
derived from the input data by the ap- 
plication of a strict set of rules that are 
known and that have been written down 
in advance by the programmer. These 
rules may be strictly logical, as in sci- 
entific problems, or as illogical as our 
income-tax laws, but they are definite 
and woe be it to him who violates them. 
In a sense, we may say that the an- 
swers are all contained in the input data 
and that the computer’s function is that 
of rearranging the input data in a more 
convenient form by the application of 
certain rules. 

Programing a computer for such com- 
putations is, at best, a difficult task, not 
primarily because of any inherent com- 
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plexity in the computer itself but, rather, 
because of the need to spell out every 
minute step of the process in the most 
exasperating detail. Computers, as any 
programmer will tell you, are giant 
morons, not giant brains. By way of 
contrast, when one assigns a computa- 
tional task to a human assistant, one 
tells the assistant what to do; when one 
writes a computer program, he must, in 
effect, tell the computer how to do the 
problem. This distinction between how 
and what is far from trivial. It distin- 
guishes the poor employee from the good 
one, and, to a much greater extent, it 
differentiates between the digital com- 


puter, as a very efficient but extremely. 


dumb computing aid, and an intelligent 
human being. 

While the digital computer is a de- 
vice for manipulating symbols of any 
kind, its genesis, as Allen Newell of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology has so 
aptly pointed out, lay in the desk calcu- 
lator and in the business machine. Just 
as Babbage had earlier proposed, sev- 
eral innovations have been made to in- 
crease the usefulness of the device. In 
particular, three special types of units 
have been introduced in addition to the 
arithmetic unit. The first of these is 
the memory (more correctly, a storage 
unit) in which instructions and data 
can be retained until needed. Input and 
output devices are also added which en- 
able the operator to introduce instruc- 
tions and data into the machine and to 
obtain a record of the desired output. 
Finally, there is a central control unit 
which interprets the instructions one at 
a time and initiates three basic types 
of operations: moving information from 
one place to another, doing simple arith- 
metic, and transferring control to an in- 
struction taken from one of two or 
more specified locations, depending upon 
a comparison that it makes between the 
signs or relative magnitude of specified 
numbers. These instructions are in the 


form of imperative statements, for ex- 
ample, move X to location A; add X to 
Y; skip an instruction if X is negative, 
and so on. The sequence of these state- 
ments which constitute the program is, 
as we have said, a specification as to 
how to do'the problem rather than a 
statement as to what to do. Once this 
specification has been made, it is then 
only a matter of routine to use the com- 
puter to solve many of the problems of 
the workaday world. 

As everyone knows, these common- 
place uses of computers are of very 
great economic importance, so impor- 
tant, in fact, that they are already caus- 
ing a revolution in our way of conduct- 
ing research, of running mills, and of 
doing business. The important point 
to remember, however, is that these 
changes are brought about, not by some 
mystical process that can be known only 
to the elect few, but by the straightfor- 
ward but detailed application of quite 
elementary procedures to problems that 
are essentially routine in nature. 


ON THE FRONTIER 


In contrast with these routine types 
of problems, there are many mental 
processes that people are called upon 
to perform that cannot be, or at least 
have not been, reduced to a simple set 
of rules. Take the process of playing 
a game of chess, not of simply adhering 
to the rules of the game, but rather the 
process of playing a good game against ` 
an intelligent opponent. There are no 
known procedures for guaranteeing a 
win, and yet people learn to play the 
game and some few become very pro- 
ficient. Still another example might be 
the problem of proving theorems in 
plane geometry. Ignoring for a mo- 
ment the Tarski decision procedure, 
which high school students do not know, 
it is still possible to develop a profi- 
ciency in proving theorems without in- 
volving the exhaustive process of writ- 
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ing down all possible strings of logically 
derived statements that might lead to a 
proof. Instead, one adopts a technique 
in which a number of more or less arbi- 
trarily chosen procedures are explored in 
a rather incomplete fashion, each yield- 
ing some clue as to whether or not one 
is on the right track, until, through a 
series of hunches, one is led to a formu- 
lation of a satisfactory proof. In both 
of these cases, one can sometimes arrive 
at a correct or, at least, a very good an- 
swer in a remarkably short period of 
time, but there is a concomitant uncer- 
tainty as to whether or not a solution 
will ever be obtained and as to whether 
or not an apparent solution is the best 
solution. 

Such a method of solving any prob- 
lem has come to be known as a “heu- 
ristic” procedure, as contrasted with the 
use of an “algorithm,” a term that is 
used in this connection to mean a 
completely specified solution procedure 
which can be guaranteed to give an an- 
swer if one but takes the time to follow 
through the specified steps. It should 
be noted that an attempted, but im- 
perfect, algorithm is not per se an heu- 
ristic program. Heuristic problem-solv- 
ing, when successful, must, obviously, 
be rated as a higher mental activity 
than the solving of problems by some 
more or less automatic procedure. We 
are, therefore, probably justified in at- 
taching the lapel of artificial intelligence 
to machine methods and machine pro- 
grams that make use of heuristic pro- 
cedures. 

There are two fundamentally differ- 
ent approaches to this problem of arti- 
ficial intelligence. One approach, and 


_this is the one that we will first discuss, 


consists in analyzing problems that seem 
to require the exercise of human intelli- 
gence and then devising a machine, or 
writing a program for an existing ma- 
chine, which we hope will solve these 
problems. The specific mechanisms that 
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the human brain employs in solving the 
problem do not here concern us; we 
analyze the problem, not the device that 
solves it. To call to mind a rather trite 
analogy, when man first attempted to 
fly, he studied the birds, and the early, 
unsuccessful flying machines were me- 
chanical birds. It was not until man 
stopped studying birds and began to 
study aerodynamics that much progress 
was made. The modern jet airplane 
must cope with the same aerodynamical 
problems with which birds contend, but 
the mechanisms used in the solution of 
the problem of flight are quite different. 


Birp-WaATCHING 


The alternate approach—that of study- 
ing birds, not aerodynamics—does have 
its virtues, and, in the case of artificial 
intelligence where-so much is still un- 
known, some very interesting results are 
being obtained by this route. I am 
referring to the general type of stud- 
ies based on Donald Hebb’s work at 
McGill, pioneered by Nathaniel Roch- 
ester of International Business Machines 
(IBM), by Farley and Clark of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and, 
more recently, made popular by Frank 
Rosenblatt of Cornell University under 
the name of the Perceptron. The argu- 
ment goes something like this. The 
brain of man, like that of the animals, 
is made up of many cells of a certain 
type called neurons. These cells have 
rather unusual properties; they react on 
an all-or-none basis (“‘fire” in the jargon 
of the trade) and transmit a pulse to 
other neurons through synaptic connec- 
tions. Each neuron is connected to 
many others, and a number of input 
signals are, in general, required before 
a neuron will “fire.” As far as we can 
determine, there is a certain amount of 
order in the over-all pattern of inter- 
connections between the neurons, but 
there also appears to be a degree of 
randomness in the precise connections. 
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Learning seems to consist of alterations 
in the strength and even perhaps in the 
number of these synaptic interconnec- 
tions. Now it is possible to devise a va- 
riety of mechanical, chemical; and elec- 
trical devices which simulate the behav- 
ior of individual neurons in a crude sort 
of way, and we can interconnect these 
devices in some random fashion to simu- 
late the synaptic interconnections that 
exist within the brain, and, finally, we 
can arrange for the automatic strength- 
ening or weakening of these intercon- 
nections using a training routine. 

While the degree of 
achieved to date is indeed at a very 
low level, these devices have some very 
interesting properties. For one thing, 
they can be utilized in the solution of 
problems for which we do not have a 
complete mathematical formulation. A 
second and equally important attribute 
is that they are reasonably general pur- 
pose devices. As an example, a device 
built for the purpose of recognizing 
characteristic marks on paper might be 
trained to recognize English letters. The 
training would consist of presenting a 
sequence of inputs to the device, in this 
case the letters of the alphabet, and of 
strengthening those particular internal 
interconnections which would cause the 
device to give the correct response and 
of weakening connections leading to in- 
correct responses. This is quite analo- 
gous to the reward and punishment 
technique used in training animals. The 
important characteristic is that this de- 
vice could equally well be trained to 
recognize Chinese or, for that matter 
to identify distinctive geographical fea- 
tures on an aerial survey map. 

We will have time to mention only 
one additional characteristic, this be- 
ing the apparent economy of elements, 
at least in terms of information stor- 
age, an economy which seems to re- 
sult from the fact that the information 
is stored in the interconnections be- 


intelligence - 


tween the elements rather than in the 
elements themselves. We will return 
to this interesting subject after we 
have considered the “aerodynamics” of 
the problem. 


Back TO AERODYNAMICS 


Marvin Minsky of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, in discussing the 
subject of artificial intelligence,* chose 
to divide the discussion into five differ- 
ent areas, these being Search, Pattern 
Recognition, Learning, Planning, and 
Induction. Although there is a degree 
of arbitrariness in this division, it seems 
to segment the problem in a way that 
enables one to come to grips with the 
essential features, and it demonstrates 
that there is no magic involved here. 
Instead, we are going to discuss a se- 
ries of rather simple steps that can be 
mechanized. As an encapsulated sum- 
mary, we can hardly do better than to 


‘quote Minsky: 


A computer can do, in a sense, only what 
it is told to do. But even when we do not 
know exactly how to solve a certain prob- 
lem, we may program a machine to search 
through some large space of solution at- 
tempts. [That is, try many, many solutions, 
one after another.] Unfortunately, when we 
write a straightforward procedure for such 
a search we usually find the resulting proc- 
ess enormously inefficient. [There are just 
too many of them.] With Pattern Recog- 
nition techniques, efficiencies can be greatly 
improved by restricting the’machine to use 
its methods only on the kind of attempts 
for which they are appropriate. And with 
Learning, efficiency is further improved by 
directing search in accord with earlier ex- 
perience. By actually analyzing the situa- 
tion, using what we call planning methods, 
the machine may obtain a really funda- 
mental improvement by replacing the origi- 
nally given Search by a much smaller, more 
appropriate exploration. 


4Marvin Minsky, “Steps' Towards Arti- 
ficial Intelligence,” Proceedings of the I.R.E., 
Vol. 49 (January 1961), pp. 8-30. 
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Minsky concluded his summary by men- 
tioning what he called some rather more 
global concepts relating to Induction, 
and it is perhaps here that we will go 
our separate ways. 

To bring the discussion down to earth, 
let us consider what might be thought 
of as the more or less trivial problem of 
programing a computer to play check- 
ers. I have chosen checkers rather than 
chess partly as a matter of personal bias 
(having written such a program my- 
self *) and partly because of the appar- 
ent simplicity of the game which high- 
lights the problem of search. To get 
a computer to play checkers we must, 
first of all, represent the pieces on the 
checkerboard in a fashion which can be 
stored in the computer. Then the con- 
sequences of each of the available moves 
are to be analyzed by looking ahead, 
much as a person might do, considering 
each initial move in turn, then all of the 
opponent’s possible replies, and, for each 
of these, all of the counterreplies, and 
so on. The average person is only able 
to continue this look-ahead process for 
two or three moves in advance, but one 
might argue that, since computers are 
so very fast, it should be possible to 
search through all possible moves clear 
to the end of the game and so deter- 
mine, unambiguously, the relative worth 
of the different possible first moves. 
Unfortunately, computers are not ‘that 
fast. Projecting ahead to the fastest 
possible computer, subject only to such 
limitations as the size of the universe, 
the molecular nature of matter, and the 
finiteness of the speed of light, it would 
still take many centuries, perhaps more 

. than the total age of the universe, for 
such a computer, using this procedure, 
` to make its first move. 


5 Arthur L. Samuel, “Some Studies in Ma- 
chine Learning Using the Game of Check- 
ers,” IBM Journal of Research and Develop- 
ment, Vol. 3, No. 3 (July 1959), p. 211. 


HILL-CLIMBING 


A person solves this problem by stop- 
ping the look-ahead process at a con- 
venient point and by evaluating the re- 
sulting board position in terms of some 
intermediate goals: has he been able to 
capture one of his opponent’s pieces 
without losing one in turn? has he been 
able to “king” a man? or, even, has he 
been able to develop an opening which 
will lead to the king row? This analy- 
sis cannot, by the nature of things, be 


, exhaustive, and these secondary goals 


are not foolproof as indications that one 
is proceeding in the right direction. 
This general procedure is known as hill- 
climbing, and its shortcomings can be 
seen if one attempts to use it to get 
to the top of Mount Everest by al- 
ways going uphill, starting, say, at Gar- 
den City, Long Island: There are two 
difficulties, the first being the existence 
of local peaks (if West Hill at 380 feet 
above sea level justifies such an appella- 
tion) and the second being the existence 
of flat regions subject to local pertur- 
bations (the surface of the ocean, for 
example) in which aimless meandering 
will occur unless very large steps are 
taken and the attendant danger that the 
desired peak may be completely missed 
unless the steps are small. Needless 
to say, a variety of different techniques 
have been developed to cope with these 
problems, but they may always be pres- 
ent to some degree, just as they always 
seem to plague man. ; 

Having terminated a particular hill- 
climbing excursion, or a particular look- 
ahead process in the game of checkers, 
we must then determine the elevation, 
or evaluate the board position, to see if 
we are any nearer our goal. In the case 
of physical hill-climbing, there exist such 
things as altimeters with which we can 
measure our precise elevation, but, in 
the checker analogy, there is no simple 
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measure of the goodness of a checker 
position. Of course, there is the possi- 
bility that we have encountered pre- 
cisely the same position in some previ- 
ous game, but this is highly unlikely 
except, perhaps, for opening positions 
and for the end game, so, instead, we 
must categorize the board situation, or 
classify it as belonging to some general 
class of board situations. The problem 
is not unlike that of recognizing a pat- 
tern of ink spots or smudges on the 
printed page which we identify as a 
printed character, an A, for example. 
This is the problem of pattern recog- 
nition. 

Two steps are involved in pattern 
recognition. The’ first is the creation 
of a number of concepts, for exam- 
ple, roundness used in identifying O’s, 
straightness and the directionality of 
lines, and similar concepts. The second 
step is the assignment of weights to 
these various properties as they are used 
in identifying or classifying unknown 
characters. Attempts have been made 
to mechanize both of these steps, but, 
to date, very little progress has been 
made with respect to the concept-forma- 
tion step, and most of the workers have 
been content to supply man-generated 
concepts and to develop machine pro- 
cedures for assigning weights to these 
concepts. 


MAcHINE-LEARNING 


It is here that we encounter the idea 
of machine learning. Suppose we ar- 
range for some automatic means of 
testing the effectiveness of any current 
weight assignment in terms of actual 
performance and provide a mechanism 
for altering the weight assignment so as 
to maximize the performance. We need 
not go into the details of such a pro- 


cedure to see that it could be made en- ° 


tirely automatic and to see that a ma- 
chine so programed would “learn” from 
its experience. As a bit of corroborative 


evidence, the checker-playing program 
(to which I have alluded) does have this 
feature, and it is fairly easy to demon- 
strate that this program “learns” from 
its playing experience and that it gets 
to be a better and better checker player 
with time. An amusing consequence of 
this characteristic is that the program 
soon becomes able to beat the man who 
wrote the program, not because it makes 
use of any information or techniques 
not known or knowable to the man, but 
only because of its infallible memory, 
fantastic accuracy, and prodigious speed 
which enables it to make a detailed, but 
quite unimaginative, analysis in a few 
seconds which would take years for the 
man to duplicate. 

We have gone into all of this detail 
not to make professional programmers 
out of our readers but, rather, to dem- 
onstrate how very prosaic the entire 
matter really is and how very far away 
from approximating the behavior of an 
intelligent human being our intelligent 
machines seem to be. I need only re- 
mind you that a checker master can still 
beat the best checker program, in spite 
of his pitiful memory by machine stand- 
ards and a difference of more than one 
million in relative calculating speeds. 
Learning procedures have yet to be ap- 
plied to anything more complicated than 
checkers, and the real problems to which 
we would like to address ourselves are 
many orders of magnitudé more compli- 
cated. 


A PARADOX 


Perhaps we have said enough on the 
negative side. Progress is being made 
in machine learning, and we will some- . 
day understand why it is that a man 
can outperform a machine, and, as a re- 
sult of this understanding, we will be 
able to devise better machines or even 
to program existing ones so that they 
can outperform man in most forms of 
mental activity. In fact, one suspects 
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that our present machines would be able 
to do this now were we but smart 
enough to write the right kind of pro- 
grams. The limitations are not in the 
machine but in man. 

Here, then, is a paradox. In order 
to make machines which appear to be 
smarter than man, man himself must be 
smarter than the machine. A higher or- 
der of intelligence, or at least of under- 
standing, seems to be required to in- 
struct a machine in the art of being in- 
telligent than is required to duplicate 
the intelligence which the machine is to 
simulate. 

When we have at last achieved that 
degree of understanding required to 
write a program which will ape peo- 
ple in most of their mental activities, 
we will then feel the need to write a 
more generalized program for a machine 
which will cause it to write its own pro- 
grams or to write programs for another 
machine. This, in turn, will require 
still greater understanding on the part 
of man. There is no end to this process, 
but, apparently, man as the originator 
will always be on top. 

Our point, then, is that we have noth- 
ing to fear from the machine, at least 
in so far as there is any danger of the 
machine becoming more intelligent than 
man. The machine’s intelligence is pre- 
scribed by man, and a higher intelli- 
gence is demanded for the prescription 
than for the execution. 


On Seconp THOUGHT 


But, there is a fallacy in our argu- 
ment. We have been assuming that 
man will not be able to construct an 
intelligent machine until he thoroughly 
understands the inner workings of such 
a device. Nevertheless, throughout his- 
tory, man has discovered many proper- 
ties of nature which he has not under- 
stood, and he has proceeded to use these 
properties both for good, and for evil in 
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spite of his lack of comprehension. We 
must, therefore, reckon with the possi- 
bility that man may yet create a Frank- 
enstein monster in the form of an in- 
telligent machine more or less by acci- 
dent and long before he has developed 
the detailed knowledge required to con- 
trol his own creation. X 

This brings us back to the alternate 
approach to the artifcial-intelligence 
problem which we mentioned earlier, 
that of studying birds, not aerodynam- 
ics, since it seems reasonable to assume 
that, of the two alternatives, this ap- 
proach is the more likely to lead to dis- 
covery without understanding. It will 
be recalled that the procedure is to 
simulate the brain by means of a ran- 
domly connected net of neuronlike de- 
vices in the hope that such an as- 
semblage will possess intelligence. We 
might further argue that, since the de- 
tails of the interconnections between the 
elements would be unknown, there would 
be a degree of uncertainty in our knowl- 
edge of the capabilities of the ensemble 
and in our ability to predict its behavior 
and, to this extent, the device might de- 
velop an intellect superior to that of 
man, its creator. 

Such a development is, however, ex- 
tremely unlikely. In the first place, 
there is the matter of relative size. It 
becomes increasingly difficult to inter- 
connect neuronlike devices when the 
number gets much larger than, say, 10° 
or 107 elements, and, under these condi- 
tions, the individual devices must, of 
necessity, be quite simple. By way of 
contrast, the brain of man contains per- 
haps 10° neurons, and the individual 
neurons have many processes which con- 
nect them in a very complicated way to 
other neurons. There are perhaps a 
hundred such connections on the aver- 
age per neuron. In the face of this 
complexity, our feeble attempts at simu- 
lation resemble the nervous system of 
the flatworm more nearly than they 
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duplicate the brain of man. This situa- 
tion will not always prevail, and, with 
some of the newer computer-fabrication 
techniques, we may someday be able to 
make devices which approach the brain 
in complexity. 


ONE CHANCE IN A MILLION-MILLION 


A second: factor has to do with our 
lack of knowledge concerning the de- 
tailed ordering of the interconnections 
in the brain. The brain certainly is not 
connected at random, although one can 
advance arguments to support the thesis 
that chance must play a part. For ex- 
ample, with a complexity measured by 
something like 10, it is hard to see 
how the entire specification: can be con- 
tained in a germ plasm. There is also 
evidence of a great amount of redun- 
dancy, for there are cases in which rela- 
tively large portions of the brain have 
been damaged, or even removed, with- 
out any serious long-range impairment 
of the mental faculties. 

Arguing on the other side, there is an 
observable gross ordering common to all 
brains. Above and beyond this, there is 
the ordering which is obviously neces- 
sary to provide the newborn child with 
the many reflexes and instinctive be- 
havior patterns so necessary for his sur- 
vival. Order is also betrayed by the 
many detailed mental quirks which we 
inherit. Finally, while men of genius, 
on the average, appear to have larger 
‘ brains than their less fortunate brethren, 
this is certainly not universally the case, 
and the chief difference between prodi- 
gies and the mentally deficient seems to 
reside more in the detailed structuring 
of their brains than in mere bulk. 

_ Of course, since we know substan- 
tially nothing about the ordering of the 
brain, an assumption of randomness is 
as good a place to start as anywhere 
else, but -our chance of constructing a 
device resembling the brain of man is 
then something like one in 10°?. It will 


only be through an increased under- 
standing of the basic mechanisms in- 
volved that we will be able to increase 
these odds, and, to the extent that we 
increase our understanding, we also in- 
crease our ability to control. 

We can, therefore, reaffirm our previ- 
ous conclusion that we have nothing to 
fear from the machine in terms of domi- 
nation. This does not mean that man 
may not use the computer to harm man- 
kind. The digital computer of today 
and the intelligent machine of the mor- 


‘row are tools, just as the typewriter, the 


steam shovel, and the thermonuclear 
bomb are tools, and most, if not all, of 
man’s tools may be employed by both 
saints and sinners. The digital com- 
puter may lack some of the destructive 
power of the bomb, but then the bomb 
owes much of its effectiveness to calcu- 
lations made by computers and, in a 
sense, the computer will have to share 
the blame if man succeeds in destroying 
himself. It will be man, however, who 
must bear the ultimate responsibility, 
and attempts to assign blame to an in- 
animate collection of mechanical and 
electrical parts which man assembles, or 
causes to be assembled, constitute a 
shabby form of buck-passing. 


MUSICAL ‘CHAIRS 


The entire threat of the intelligent 
machine is not so easily dismissed as 
one might judge from tlfese remarks. 
While the machine may never be more 
intelligent than man, men vary in their 
intellectual capabilities, and the machine 
may and undoubtedly will surpass some 
men. The threat, then, is more one 
of technological unemployment than of 
domination. In a sense, this is but a 
continuation of the process which has. 
been going on ever since man made his 
first invention. Such a statement does 
not solve the problem, but, in terms of 


‘its gross effect on employment, the in- 


telligent machine should be looked on 


» 
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as just another form of automation and 
should not be singled out for especial 
approbation. Artificial intelligence is, of 
course, something more than another 
labor-saving device, since it augments 
man’s brain rather than his brawn. In 
fact, it is quite apt to be that added fac- 
tor in our economy which will enable 
man to solve the entire problem of tech- 
nological unemployment, including that 
portion, if any, caused by its own intro- 
duction. . 

Programing computers to play games, 
to write poetry, and to solve high school 
problems is but one stage in the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the meth- 
ods which must be employed for the 
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machine simulation of intellectual be- 
havior. We are still in the game-play- 
ing stage, but, as we progress in our 
understanding, it seems reasonable to 
assume that these newer techniques will 
be applied to real-life situations with 
increasing frequency and that the effort 
devoted to games and othėr toy prob- 
lems will decrease. Perhaps we have 
not yet reached this turning point, and 
we may still have much to learn. Nev- 
ertheless, it seems certain that the time 
is not far distant when most of the more 
humdrum mental tasks, which now take 
so much human time, will be done by 
machine. Artificial intelligence is neither 
a myth nor a threat to man. 


Detroit Automation 


By ANDERSON ASHBURN 


ABSTRACT: Automation as a word was first used to describe 
the linking together of machine tools into a continuous produc- 
tion line by mechanical devices to load, unload, and transfer 
between machines or between stations in a single machine. As 
the meaning of automation has broadened, this original appli- 
cation has increasingly been described as “Detroit automa- 
tion.” Many examples are found in the automotive industry, 
but the technique has been successful in manufacturing appli- 
ances, motors, radio and television sets, and many other items 
produced in large volume. Some major problems have arisen 
that limit the economic size of a single automatic sequence of 
operations. Growth rate is limited by the balance between the 
degree of flexibility possible and the production volume that 
will probably be required. The rate at which automation is 
added in the metalworking industries has tapered off in the last 
few years but seems to be rising again, and continued increase, 
though at a less hectic pace, seems likely. The recent develop- 
ment of numerically controlled machines will do for small-lot - 
producers what the transfer machine is doing for mass pro- 
ducers. i 
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STEEL tube advances against a 

stop. Three sets of tools work to 
shape the end, inside, and outside of the 
outer ring for a tapered roller bear- 
ing. At the same time, a fourth tool 
is cutting the ring from the end of ‘the 
tube. 

A steel finger advances and catches 
the ring as it drops and deposits it on 
a conveyor. The cup, as it is called, 
rides through a washing machine, up an 
elevator, is turned over—if it needs to 
be—so that size and model can be 
stamped -on one edge, goes through 
three furnaces and washing machines to 
increase the carbon content, harden, and 
temper it. The cup is ground all over 
in a series of four machines and then 
honed ‘to a fine polish on the inside. It 
is measured by a series of gauges that 
use air pressure to check the size and 
taper of the bore. $ 

Finally, the cup is washed, dried, 


- dipped in oil, and wrapped in paper. 


The size has been so accurately con- 
trolled that cups need not be matched 
to the rest of the bearing. They will 
fit perfectly with the rollers and inner 
ring when eventually mated with them 
during the assembly of an automobile. 

All of these operations and the pass- 
ing of the work from machine to ma- 
chine are performed automatically in 
one of the most impressive demonstra- 
tions of “Detroit automation” to be 
found in America, 

This is one of the eleven automatic 
lines in the Bucyrus plant of the Tim- 


-ken Roller Bearing Company. Here, in 


a plant that has but 700 employees, 
the capacity is 30 million tapered roller 
bearings a year. The production is 192 
bearings per man per eight-hour shift— 
about four times the rate by more con- 
ventional methods. Timken’s investment 
in equipment for this plant is about 
$15,000 per man, compared with. $6,000 
in its other plants, but the opening of 


the plant was accompanied by a 15 per 


‘plants. 
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cent drop in the selling price of the 
bearings. , 

Most of the equipment in this plant 
seems essentially the same as the ma- 
chines, washers, and furnaces to be 
found in other, less automatic, bearing 
The obvious difference is that 
here each machine is equipped with de- 
vices that load and unload automatically 
and is connected with preceding and fol- 
lowing machines by. automatic convey-. 
ors. Actually, there are-many other, 
less obvious, differences in the machines. 

Thus, in theory, a bearing cup can go 
through the entire production sequence 
without being worked on by a human 
being. 

In fact, people are required for this 
line. People to pull bearings out for 
spot inspections and to reset machines, . 
people to sharpen tools and fit them pre- 
cisely into position in toolblocks, people 
to snap these blocks in position replac- 
ing others that hold worn tools, people 
to oil, adjust, and repair the machines. 
And, on the six lines producing the in- 
side bearing rings and their assembled 
rollers, people perform two operations 
that Timken engineers felt could be 
done better by hand. 


DETROIT AUTOMATION DEFINED 


What is Detroit automation and how 
does it relate to the whole broad sub- 
ject? As a word, and to some extent 
as a concept, automation itself had its 
origin in Detroit. 

It began at the Ford. Motor Company 
late in 1946 when Del S. Harder, then 
Vice-President of Manufacturing, was 
reviewing plans for a new plant and 
said words to this effect: “Let’s see some 
more mechanical handling between these 
transfer machines. Give us some more 
of that automatic business. . . . Some 
more of that—that ‘automation.’ ” 1 

When the word was first published, 


1 James R. Bright, Automation and Man- 
agement (Boston, 1958), p. 5. 
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` jin a report on the pioneering work at 
Ford, it was defined as “the art of ap- 
plying mechanical devices to manipulate 
workpieces into and out of equipment, 
turn parts between operations, remove 
scrap and to perform these tasks in 
timed sequence with the production 
equipment so that the line can be wholly 
or partially under push-button control 
at strategic stations.” ? 

At that time, the Ford task force was 
concentrating on the automation of press 
operations, and the foregoing definition 
exactly described what was being done. 
Later, this same task force produced the 
first Ford Cleveland Engine Plant. In 
that plant, which has been erroneously 
called an automatic factory, there was 
an “impressive degree of automation in 
the machining of the engine block, by 
which was meant mechanical handling 
of the blocks in, out, and between ma- 
chines, 

There was a difference, however. The 
work from two machines might be dis- 
tributed to three—or combined in one— 
for the next operation, depending on 
how long: the operation took. . The in- 
- troduction of division and combination 
introduced new elements of selection 
and control into the handling process. 

Despite much technical criticism of 
the plant at the time, the Cleveland En- 
gine Plant was a notable success for 
Ford and had a profound influence on 
manufacturing operations, first in the 
automobile industry and then in other 
metalworking industries. 

Meantime, the word automation cap- 
tured the fancy of most of those who 
heard it, just as it caught on with the 
handful of engineers who first heard Del 
Harder utter it. As shown in previous 
articles, automation has its roots much 
further back in our:history, but the new 
elements of combining and controlling, 

2 Rupert LeGrand, “Ford Handles by Auto- 


mation,” American Machinist, Vol. 92, No. 22 
(October 21, 1948), pp. 107~122. 


the increased ability to control, and the- 
application of the term all came at 
about the same time. 

Thus, in the past decade, the mean- 
ing has been stretched to cover many 
other things than the linking of auto- 
matic machines into automatic lines. As 
a result, the term “Detroit automation” 
has come to be the popular term ap- 
plied to the original application. It 
should be added that, within the metal- 
working industries, these basic applica- 
tions are still usually called just ‘“auto- 
mation,” and the addition of the adjec- 
tive is rarely encountered. 

Before going further, it might be well 
to define what is meant here by the 
word “metalworking.” .The metalwork- 
ing industries are that group of indus- 
tries that make their products substan- 
tially out of metal or materials that are 
used as metal replacements. These in- 
clude all the builders of transportation 
equipment; electrical and communica- 
tions equipment; cameras, watches, and _ 
all kinds of instruments; machinery; 
guns, tanks, missiles, and much other 
military equipment; and a wide variety 
of fabricated metal products including 
hardware, pumps, jewelry, and trom- 
bones. These industries could be called 
the machine-tool-using industries, be- 
cause what they have in common is the 
need for machines that cut and form 
metal. i 


A Few EXAMPTES 


A brief picture has been given of one 
bearing plant and of the pioneering 
work done by Ford. Let us consider 
briefly a few other examples. 

In the electrical field, a classic case is 
General Electric’s Building 85 in Schen- 
ectady, where electric motors ranging 
from seven and one-half to thirty horse- 
power are produced on three automated 
lines. Here, a sophisticated degree of 
automation was applied to relatively: 
low volume production. An innovation 
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is that many of the conveyor lines con- 
necting machines run under the floor. 
More than a hundred standard models 
are produced in batches with each model 
being turned out once in two weeks 
(when schedule estimates have been cor- 
rect). The equipment for this plant 
took over two years to design, build, 
and get into operation at a cost of 
about $7 million. 

Radio and television manufacturers 
have gone almost completely to printed- 
circuit boards to which components are 
assembled automatically. This required 
redesign of most of the components so 
that all the terminals come out at one 
end. This redesign permits the develop- 
ment of machines which insert the com- 
ponents into a board on which wiring 
has been etched and in which holes have 
been drilled for the various terminals. 
All of the connections between these 
components and the wiring on the board 
are then made at once by touching the 
_ surface of the board to molten solder. 

There are holdouts who maintain that, 
when size is not a premium, the “old- 
fashioned” components that are hand 
wired have better reliability. Contro- 
versy over this point has enlivened 
many a meeting of electrical engineers. 

The same basic technique of linking 
individual machines has been adopted 
in some industries outside metalworking. 

Thus, the kind of automation found 
in the newer humber yards, where boards 
are segregated automatically by length, 
width, and thickness, is a simple adapta- 
tion of the kind of conveyerized auto- 
mation found in metalworking plants. 

Some of the other manufacturing in- 
dustries have adopted the same princi- 
ples. Cigarette manufacture has long 
been the work of two automatic ma- 
chines—one to make the cigarettes, the 
other to package them. Now, you be- 
gin to find these two automatic ma- 
chines tied together by mechanical han- 
dling. 


TRANSFER MACHINES 


A slightly different approach to De- 
troit automation is to combine opera- 
tions into’ a single machine instead of 
providing mechanical handling between 
machines. When this is done, we have 

a “transfer” machine, because the work 
is transferred from station to station 
within the machine. 

Transfer machines can be relatively 
compact, with four or five working. sta- 
tions placed around a rotating table, or 
they can have the stations in a straight 
line with ten or a hundred stations. 
They can be for cutting, for presswork- 
ing, or for assembly. They can be built 
to handle small parts (one in a toy fac- 
tory assembles wheels for roller skates) 
or larger ones (one in California ma- 
chines the armored hulls of Army 
tanks). 

Transfer machines have gone through 
an impressive development in the past 
fifteen years. This development has 
brought new machine tool builders to 
prominence and has changed the ap- 
pearance of factories in many of the 
metalworking industries. 

Transfer machines are an outgrowth 
of the special-purpose machine—the ma- 
chine tool built to perform several op- 
erations on a special part (such as the 
camshaft for a particular engine) in 
contrast with the standard machine 
which can perform the same kind of 
operation on many different parts. 

Builders of special machines have gen- 
erally developed into builders of trans- 
fer machines. As the machines became 
larger, three major problems arose. The 
first was that the cost of obsolescence, 
if the product changed, was greatly in- 
creased. 

When Ford built the first Cleveland 
Engine Plant, it was expected that the- 
same basic engine would be produced 
for ten years, a reasonable expectation 
based on previous experience in the in- 
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dustry. However, the horsepower race 
soon developed, and Ford found it neces- 


sary to introduce a basically new engine 


—which involved virtual rebuilding of 
the Cleveland plant—in only five years. 

This experience made Ford engineers 
the leaders in a move to find ways to 
make transfer equipment more salvage- 
able. Transfer builders began to build 
their machines up from more-or-less 
standard “building blocks.” 

In Lima, Ohio, Ford built a modern 
plant to produce V-8 engines for the 


medium-price cars, starting production ` 


in 1957. The plant had four parallel 
lines, with a potential capacity of 4,000 
engines a day. But the buyer’s ideas 
changed, and, in less than two years, 
two of the lines were rebuilt to produce 
six-cylinder engines for the compact 
Falcon. A third was broken up to pro- 
duce equipment for pistons and other 
components. It has been estimated that 
the ability to re-use the Edsel equip- 
ment for the Falcon saved about $1 
million in tooling costs on the Falcon 
engine. 

The second major problem that was 
created by the large transfer machine 
was that a work stoppage at any point 
for a tool change or for repair would 
stop the entire line. This was countered 
by a tendency to limit the number of 
stations in a single transfer machine. 
Instead of one machine with ninety sta- 
tions, use three with thirty each. By 
banking a supply of work in progress 
between machines it would be possible 
to keep two machines running even if 
the third were stopped. 

This approach has often been called 
“segmented automation,” but, in fact, 
once this problem was recognized, it has 
become almost standard practice to pro- 
vide banks of parts at various stages, 
whether the automation takes the form 
of transfer machines or of mechanized 
handling between individual machines. 

The third major problem was the need 


for “debugging.” When a manufacturer 
puts a consumer product on the market, 
it has—in most cases—already been 
through enough development to elimi- 
nate the small errors in design and 
manufacture that are inevitable with a 
new product. This same pretesting ap- 
plies to machinery of standard design. 
However, when you build a one-of-a- 
kind, complicated, special production 
line, it is natural that some things will 
have been.done wrong and some things 
will have been overlooked.’ 

These are universally referred to as 
“bugs,” and the process of debugging 
an automatic production line will usu- 
ally take weeks and may take months. 
As increasing use is made of standard 
components in special machines, the de- 


- bugging problem is reduced, but it is 


not entirely eliminated. 


NUMERICAL CONTROL OF MACHINES 


A new element has ‘entered the pic- 
ture in the numerically controlled ma- 
chine tool—a machine, that is, which is 
controlled by a numerical code. This 
can be supplied from punched or mag- 
netic tape, by punched cards, or by 
dials, buttons, or other means. These 
machines are not properly Detroit au- 
tomation and will be considered more 
fully in the next article. 

Despite this, one or two points de- 
serve -attention now. The numerically 
controlled machine is really ‘the anti- 
thesis of Detroit automation. In such 
a machine, you can change the part pro- 
duced by simply changing the tape or 
other input that controls the machine. 
It is often a good way to make a dozen 
parts; it is likely—in the current state 
of development—to be a poor way to 
make a million parts. 

Machine tools with numerical control 


3 An excellent discussion of this problem will 
be found in Powell Niland, Management Prob- 
lems in the Acquisition of Special Automatic 
Equipment (Boston, 1961). 
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seem ‘likely to offer a form of automa- 
tion to the plant producing lots of dif- 
ferent things in small quantities—the 
job shop, in other words—just as the 
transfer machine and mechanical han- 
dling have provided a different form 
of automation for the mass-production 
shop. 

The automobile industry, the first to 
go in heavily. for automation, has been 
almost the last of the metalworking in- 
dustries to give serious consideration to 
numerical control. ‘Now that it is, this 
attention is for the purpose of produc- 
ing tooling, such as press dies or as- 
sembly jigs, not to produce parts for the 
automobiles themselves. Which points 
up the fact that, even in the industry 
that is the symbol of mass production, 
there are still many small-lot operations. 


But Is Ir FEASIBLE? 


In several surveys, we have found 
that the major reason given for adopt- 
ing automation is invariably to reduce 
direct-labor costs. A close second has 
always been to increase output. 

Both of these reasons add up to es- 
sentially the same'thing: A need to con- 
trol costs in the face of rising labor 
rates and increasing demand. And both 
reasons mean that automation will be 
adopted only under conditions in which 
it seems likely to save the company 
money. 

The only ‘other reason offered with 
significant frequency—and it turns up 
about half as often as the first reason— 
is to improve product quality. 

We thus have a dual economic stand- 
ard: If it is necessary to use automation 
to produce a product of acceptable qual- 
ity, cost recedes as a controlling fac- 
tor. If automation is considered only 
to maintain price competition, cost is 
the critical factor. 

Technically, it is usually possible to 
provide any desired degree of automa- 
tion, but the costs vary widely. If you 


are designing an automatic assembly 
machine, it is fairly easy to have the 


‘machine tighten bolts to a specified de- 


gree of tension—and do it more con- 
sistently than a man could. It is also 
fairly easy to have the machine insert 
a spark plug. However, it is extremely 
difficult to have the machine slip a felt 
washer over the spark plug before it is 
inserted. 

There are some operations, then, 
where the technical feasibility exists, 
but such complications arise that it may 
prove more sensible not to attempt 
them. 


How Mucu Automation Topay? 


There is no really accurate measure 
of just how much automation there is 
in the metalworking factories, but there 
are several ways of gaining an idea. 

We do have a reasonably accurate 
count of the number of machine tools 
in the periodic studies made in the 
American Machinist inventories. The 
latest such count, made in 1958,* shows 
nearly three million machines, about 2.2 
million of them in the production lines 
and toolrooms of the metalworking fac- 
tories, the rest in schools, military in- 
stallations, and the maintenance shops 
of chemical plants, textile mills, cigarette 
factories, and the like. 

Unfortunately, we do not know just 
how many of these are automated. We 
can be sure that all of the transfer ma- 
chines and automatic assembly machines 
are in themselves automated and are 
usually a part of larger automated lines. 

In 1958 there were 16,000 such ma- 
chines, just over half of them in the au- 
tomobile industry. The rest were dis- 
tributed primarily in such industries as 
those producing office machinery, house- 
hold appliances, electrical equipment, 
and hardware. All these industries have 


4°The Eighth Inventory of Metalworking 
Equipment,” American Machinist, Vol. 102, 
No. 24 (November 17, 1958), pp. 129-224. 
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in common a rather large production of 
a limited number of models. 

If these numbers seem small, it must 
be remembered ‘that one multistation 
transfer machine may—though most do 
not—contain a hundred working sta- 
tions and have an output equal to sev- 
eral hundred conventional machine tools. 

Another approach to the question of 
how much automation is to measure 
how many plants have some degree of 
it. This amount has been rising steadily, 
according to a series of surveys. we have 
‘made, to 19 per cent in 1957, to 24 per 
cent in 1960. 

But simply because this automation 
tends to be concentrated in the larger 
plants, we have found indications that 
four out of five people in the metalwork- 
ing industries work in plants that have 
some automation. 

The numerically controlled machine is 
of much more recent development than 
the Detroit type of automation, but al- 
ready there are about 2,000 such ma- 
chines in use. A recent sharp drop in 
the cost of some of these machines—the 
Pratt & Whitney Company has offered 
a numerically controlled drill at less 
than $9,000, gambling that the result- 
ing sales volume will make this price a 
profitable one—may cause a sharp in- 
crease in the rate at which such equip- 
ment is adopted. 

So far, the peak period for the intro- 
duction of automation seems to have 
been from about 1950 (when the im- 
pact of what Ford was doing really be- 
gan to sink in) to about 1958 (when it 
became clear that there was a good deal 
of excess production capacity in most of 
the metalworking industries). 


PROSPECTS 


The automobile industry, first to un- 
dertake automation, has found its pub- 
lic rather fickle in recent years and has 
reacted by offering a larger variety of 


sizes and types of cars than most of us 
can remember. ‘This variety has in- 
evitably required some sacrifice of the 
level of automation. There is unbounded 
confidence that cars will sell this year, 
but there is frank ignorance as to which 
cars will sell. Until that question has 
been settled, the industry will move 
slowly on investment in fixed produc- 
tion lines. Once it is settled, there will 
likely be a rush to provide more auto- 
mated production of the popular lines 
for 1963. 

One point working in favor of an- 
other surge of investment is that a de- 
gree of standardization has recently been 
agreed on by the machine-tool builders 
and the automobile industry. This stand- 
ardization applies to the working heights 
and the attaching surfaces of the vari- 
ous building blocks going to make up a 
transfer machine. 

If, as seem likely, this offers increased 
opportunity to adapt automated lines to 
changing customer preferences by rear- 
ranging and even mixing units bought at 
different times from different builders, 
it may make a basic change in the eco- 
nomic level at which automation is fea- 


-sible. In other words, you will not have 


to be quite as sure that this year’s basic 
model can be sold for quite as long as 
was previously required to risk invest- 
ment in automation. 

This change conceivably could make 
for a new and fairly inttnsive round 
of investment in automated production 
lines, not only in the automobile indus- 
try, but in a number of other industries 
basically dependent on consumer im- 
pulses. 

It is possible that, from the perspec- 
tive of time, the decade of the 1950’s 
will be seen as the one great rush to 
automation in the industries that mass 
produce for consumers. 

Sober evaluation of current equip- 
ment, however, suggests that many 
plants still have ample opportunity to 
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improve their efficiency. The simple 
fact that three out of every five ma- 
chines in use today date from -before 
1949, according to the current Ameri- 
can Machinist inventory, suggests that. 

It seems likely that 1962 will see a 
modest increase in the rate at which new 
equipment is installed, much of it going 
into plants that took little part in the 
extensive investment in automation dur- 
ing the 1950’s. 

The combination of some increased 
flexibility in the equipment used for 
production-line automation and the in- 
creasing acceptance of numerical control 
for small-lot automation suggests that 
the feasibility of applying automation 
now extends to most of the plants in 
metalworking, regardless of size and 
production volume. ` 

The fact that it can be done does not 


imply it will be done. There have been 
some spectacular disasters, ranging from 
individual machines that never worked 
quite right to entire production lines 
that had to be scrapped without ever 
getting into full production and which 
were so specialized that they could not 
be salvaged. for other work. Word. of 
such experiences spreads mostly by word 
of mouth, and the disasters soon sound 
more cataclysmic than they really were. 
This inhibits any desire to rush into 
heavy investments. 

We know more about automation in 
metalworking today. The chances of 
further disasters are less, though the 
fear remains. But the chances for spec- 
tacular additional gains in productivity 
seem somewhat less, too, at least until 
tomorrow, when someone finds a way to 
make them possible. 


Process Control: Past, Present, and Future 


By Tuomas M. Stout 


ABSTRACT: As process technology has shifted from batch to 
continuous operations, control procedures have also evolved. 
Manual adjustment of process conditions has been superseded 
by automatic controllers, which in turn are now being supple- 
mented by computers that can exercise control over entire 
plants. Justification for these systems is found in greater 
production capacity, lower raw material and utility costs, and 
improved quality control. Labor savings have played little 
part in justifying computer systems for process plants where 
automatic equipment has already cut the number of people 
needed to a practical minimum. The future will see continued 
technical developments in the field and a growing number of 
installations. 
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F every instrument could accomplish 
its own work, obeying or anticipat- 
ing the will of others . . . if the shuttle 
would weave and the pick touch the lyre 
without a hand to guide them, chief 
workmen would not need servants, nor 
masters slaves.” 1 
How close are- we.to the worker- 
less utopia which Aristotle envisioned? 
Some of his dreams have already been 
realized. Power looms, directed by 
punched cards, are almost two hundred 
years old. Mechanical music makers 
have a long history, from clockwork 
music boxes through the player piano 
to the modern juke box. And consider- 
able progress is being made toward the 
development of machines and processes 
which, if they do not quite operate by 
themselves, operate with a very mini- 
mum amount of human supervision. 


CONVENTIONAL CONTROL PROCEDURES 


In the early days, raw materials were 
placed in a vessel and subjected to a 
succession of steps, determined by ex- 
periment, which was expected to pro- 
duce the desired product. Control pro- 
cedures consisted of careful adherence 
to the recipe, supplemented by magic 
phrases or requests for divine assistance. 
Constant attention was required to keep 
- these batch processes running smoothly. 

With the development of measuring 

devices, a rel improvement in process 
control became possible. An even more 
important development, however, was 
introduction of continuous processes. By 
means of pipes and conveyors, materials 
could move in steady streams from one 
processing step to the next. Related 
“conceptually to the modern assembly 
line, the continuous process offered ob- 
vious benefits in productivity and also 
had important consequences for process 
control. 

In principle, at least, the advent of 

1 Aristotle, Politics, c. 350, B.C. 


continuous processes simplified the op- 
erator’s task. Temperatures and other 
variables were to be maintained at more 
or less constant values. An operator 
could read a gauge, turn a valve in the 
proper direction to correct any depar- 
ture from the prescribed reading, and 
turn his back on the process for a short 
time. Only intermittent attention was 
needed to readjust process conditions 


‘after upsets caused by changes in 


raw material characteristics, equipment 
breakdowns, or other unpredictable 
events. 

Partly to relieve operator boredom 
and partly to provide better process 
control, the automatic controller was in- 
vented. This device embodied means 
for measuring the condition to be con- 
trolled, comparing the measured value 
with a desired value, and automatically 
taking action to bring the two values 
into agreement. An early example was 
the steam-engine governor. Controllers 
are now used to regulate a wide variety 
of process conditions: flow, pressure, 
temperature, level, dryness, density, 
thickness, speed, and composition, to 
name just a few. 

A typical automatic control system is 
shown in Figure 1. In this system, 
a process fluid is heated by passing 
through a pipe, or pipes, around which 
steam is made to flow. At the outlet of 
the heat exchanger, a measuring device 
senses the actual temperature of the 
process fluid. In the controller, a sig- 
nal corresponding to the measured tem- 
perature is compared with a desired 
value which has been inserted by an 
operator. If the measured value is less 
than the desired value, ‘a signal goes to 
the valve causing it to open wider, in- 
creasing the flow of steam to the heat 
exchanger and raising the temperature 
of the process fluid. If the measured 
temperature is greater than the desired 
value, the controller acts to close the 
valve, reducing the steam flow and low- 
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FIGURE 1—Typica, AUTOMATIC CONTROL System 
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With the introduction of automatic 
controllers, a major change occurred in 
the duties of a process operator. Now 
he does not have to reposition valves 
continually to counteract disturbances 
to the process. He is still expected to 
look out for actual and imminent fail- 
ures of process equipment and instru- 
ments, keep a “log” or record of opera- 
tions, and generally watch over the per- 
formance of the process. Together with 
process engineers, he also has to decide 
what .temperatures, pressures, flows, 
levels, and so on should be maintained 
at various points in the process. From 
an actual participant in the production 
process, the operator has become a su- 
pervisor. 


Data LOGGERS 


As a supplement to conventional meas- 
uring and control devices, the automatic 
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data logger was proposed about ten or 
fifteen years ago. Data loggers were 
connected to process instruments and 
operated electric typewriters to produce 
a permanent record of process condi- 
tions. The equipment could perform. 
some rudimentary calculations, such as 
multiplying incoming signals by a con- 
stant to give outputs in proper units, 
for example, degrees Fahrenheit or gal- 
lons per minute. It could also provide 
daily totals for raw material consump- 
tion or production. 

Data loggers cost perhaps $50,000 to 
$100,000 or more, depending on the 
number of variables involved. Justifi- 
cation for such expenditures was to be 
found in better data, for both account- 
ing and engineering use; elimination of 
some standard recorders; and reduction 
in clerical labor needed to get routine 
accounting data from process records. 
In general, benefits proved Jess than 
adequate to justify the investments, 
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and data loggers never became popular. 
Their functions are now performed in 
a growing number of plants by digital 
computers. 


CONTROL COMPUTERS 


The digital computer is a recent in- 
vention, dating from World War II. 
Designed originally for engineering and 
scientific calculations, and shortly there- 
after adapted to accounting and busi- 
ness functions, digital computers are 
now being applied in manufacturing 
plants. Superimposed on conventional 
equipment and procedures, control com- 
puters have further modified the job of 
the process operator. 

Internally, a process-control computer 
is much like the computers used for sci- 
entific and business calculations. In ad- 
dition, it is equipped with means for 
connecting it to process instruments and 
control devices. As a result, it can (1) 
accept input signals corresponding to 
process conditions; (2) perform arith- 
metic computations (addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, and so 
on); (3) make comparisons (Is A larger 
than B?) and decisions; and (4) de- 
velop output signals for contro] and 
communication purposes. 

A process-control computer usually 
has a variety of assignments. Its most 
important job is to determine and en- 
force the best conditions for process op- 
eration. In some chemical processes, for 
example, it is known that the best tem- 
perature at any particular time depends 
on the flow rate and composition of a 
feed material, the condition of a cata- 
lyst, the maximum tolerable amount of 
impurity in the product, and other fac- 
tors. By means of equations built into 
the computer by the system designers, 
the best temperature can be computed 
and supplied as a set point to a tem- 
perature controller. . 

Because it continuously receives in- 
formation from process instruments, the 


computer can generate a printed log. 
This record can include not only raw 
instrument readings but also computed 
yields and efficiencies for process engi- 
neers or average and total flows for the 
accounting department. Thus, the con- 
trol computer serves part of the time as 
a data logger. 

A control computer can be pro- 
gramed to carry out the complex se- 
quence of operations needed to start up 
or shut down a large plant. The se- 
quence used may be planned in advance 
or it may depend on measurements re- 
ceived from the process. In addition, 
the computer can check instrument 
readings for indications of trouble in 
the process by comparing the incoming 
signals against high and low limits. 


EXAMPLES 


A better understanding of the status 
of this field can be gained by examina- 
tion of some specific systems. Although 
proprietary considerations often pre-. 
clude publication of complete descrip- 
tions of computer control systems, 
enough information has appeared to 
give a fairly complete picture of their 
functions and objectives. 

At the Texaco refinery in Port Arthur, 
Texas, a computer has been operating 
in the catalytic polymerization unit since 
early 1959. In this process, molecules of 
light hydrocarbon gases are joined to- 
gether to make a motor-gasoline blend- 
ing stock. Inputs to the computer in- 
clude twenty-six flow rates, seventy-two 
temperatures, three pressures, and three 
gas compositions. The computer per- 
forms calculations and initiates several 
independent control actions, all of which 
are designed to increase the conversion 
of feed material into useful product. 
The computer (1) determines the maxi- 
mum reactor inlet pressure consistent 
with compressor and vessel ratings; (2) 
distributes the available feed material 
to five parallel pairs of reactors to take 
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advantage of any differences in catalyst 
activity which may exist; (3) deter- 
mines the amount of water to be in- 
jected for catalyst activation; and (4), 
when needed, determines the amount of 
unreacted material that should be re- 
turned to the reactor inlet. Some cal- 
culations are made at five-minute inter- 
vals, others at twenty-minute intervals. 
Benefits sufficient to justify the instal- 
lation are derived from increased con- 
version ahd improved catalyst life. 

Another computer control system is 
operating in the Monsanto ammonia 
plant at Luling, Louisiana. In this 
plant, natural gas is reacted with steam 
and air to provide hydrogen and nitro- 
gen in the proper ratio for ammonia 
synthesis. The reaction of hydrogen 
and nitrogen to make ammonia is car- 
ried out at high pressure. The com- 
puter system keeps the gas compressors 
fully loaded by reacting promptly to 
changes in atmospheric conditions which 
affect compressor capacity, and it ad- 
justs flow rates as changes occur in the 
number of compressors available. Justi- 
fication for the computer system is 
found in increased ammonia production. 

At the Riverside Cement Company at 
Oro Grande, California, a computer has 
been used for about two years to direct 
quarry operations. Using data from an 
X-ray spectrometer, the computer per- 
forms blending calculations to insure 
that a mix containing the proper com- 
bination of elements is fed to the kilns. 
Computer functions will soon be ex- 
tended to include direct control of a 
kiln. In this case, the benefits are im- 
proved cement quality and reduced op- 
erating costs in the quarry, as well as 
increased production from the kilns. 

A computer system is now being in- 
stalled to control two basic oxygen steel- 
making furnaces for the Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation in Detroit, Michigan. 
In this process, scrap steel, molten iron 


from a blast furnace, and lime are | 


placed in an upright cylindrical vessel. 
Oxygen is then blown into the vessel 
through a water-cooled pipe. The vio- 
lent chemical reactions which ensue re- 
move silicon, carbon, and other elements 
from the iron, simultaneously melting 
the scrap and forming a heat of molten 
steel. By making more complex calcu- 
lations than an operator can, the com- 
puter will exercise close control over 
furnace charging and insure that a high 
percentage of heats finish at the speci- 
fied temperature and composition. 

Most of the other computer systems 
installed in the steel industry have been 
applied in metal processing operations. 
In a reversing roughing mill, for exam- 
ple, ingots measuring perhaps 2 feet by 
4 feet by 7 feet are rolled into slabs 
measuring maybe 6 inches by 4 feet by 
28 feet. This modification in shape is 
accomplished in a number of passages 
between rotating rolls, the separation 
between the rolls being reduced for each 
successive “pass.” Under manual con- 
trol, an operator is responsible for posi- 
tioning the rolls, setting roll speeds, re- 
versing the direction of travel of the 
ingot, and turning the ingot so the 
desired width and thickness are both 
achieved. Punched-card systems are be- 
ing employed which enforce a prespeci- 
fied sequence of control actions. The 
next step in reversing mill control will 
be a computer system which either 
stores the necessary sequences in its 
memory or computes them anew for 
each ingot. The automatic systems are 
expected to give maximum mill produc- 
tivity with a minimum risk of damage 
to mill equipment. Systems of a simi- 
lar nature have been or will be installed 
to control subsequent hot and cold roll- 
ing processes, annealing, and tin-plating 
lines. 

The electric power industry is instal- 
ling a large number of computer sys- 
tems to perform several different kinds 
of functions. Many of the systems are 
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primarily data loggers which compute 
boiler and turbine efficiencies from plant 
instrument readings and print out the 
results to guide corrective actions by 
the operators. The desired result is re- 
duced fuel costs. A number of systems 
will be able to start up and shut down 
generating units as the electrical load 
increases and decreases during the day. 
In this service, the computer leads the 
plant through a complex sequence of 
events, noting at each step if a valve 
has closed, a pump started, a specified 
temperature has been attained, or any 
of a number of tasks have been cor- 
rectly executed. The major justifica- 
tions here are the expectation of fewer 
operator errors, which could lead to 
damage to plant equipment, and a re- 
duction in the time needed to place a 
unit in operation. A few digital com- 
puters are being installed to calculate 
the most economical way to allocate 
load to ‘available generating units and 
automatically to order individual units 
to take their assigned part of the load. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS 


Digital devices are used in some other 
applications which can be called process 
control systems by a suitably broad defi- 
nition of the term. 

For example, Western Electric Com- 
pany is operating a computer-controlled 
production line for the manufacture of 
precision deposited-carbon resistors at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The 
resistors consist of a thin coat of carbon 
on a small ceramic cylinder, provided 
with electrical contacts at each end and 
sealed for protection from harsh envi- 
ronmental conditions; they are made in 
many sizes and used in great num- 
bers in complex electronic devices. The 
control computer receives measurements 
of the resistance values, develops the 
equivalent of a statistical quality con- 

- trol chart, and takes action to change 


the thickness of the carbon. coating if _ 


the values seem to-be drifting outside 
the specified limits. 

A production testing facility using-an- 
other digital computer is employed by 
the Douglas Aircraft Company to check 
components and subsystems before their 
installation in complicated missile sys- 
tems. The big advantage of automatic 
testing here is reduction in test time 
relative to manual methods, an impor- 
tant consideration since the total life of 
the equipment under test is limited and 
should not be exhausted in testing. 

Other applications of a similar nature 
could be described, but space considera- 
tions make it impossible. 


MACHINE Toot CONTROL 


A great variety of machine tools is 
used to cut, drill, press, grind, turn, 
punch, mill, and otherwise alter the 
shape of metal pieces. Automatic con- 
trollers and digital techniques are ap- 
plicable to these operations as well as 
to the chemical processes already dis- 
cussed. 

One important class of machine tools 
is employed to remove metal continu- 
ously over the surface of a workpiece, 
ending with a cam, a turbine blade, a 
propeller, or some other object which 
must be shaped precisely. Examples are 
milling machines, lathes, and grinders. 
Machine tools of this kind were among 
the first to be controlled automatically. 

In the earliest systems, the cutting 
tool was mechanically linked to a pointer 
which could be moved over the surface 
of a model, thus causing the cutting tool 
to machine a duplicate piece. Later, 
the connection was made electrical. 
Measuring devices were attached to the 
pointer and cutting tool to produce elec- 
trical signals corresponding to their po- 
sitions. These signals were compared, 
and the difference was used to start, 
stop, or reverse motors which reposi- 
tioned the cutting tool. Although the 
equipment is quite different, the basic 
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concept is identical with the tempera- 
ture control system shown in Figure 1. 

In the next stage of evolution, now 
going on, the model is discarded. In- 
stead, signals to the cutting-tool drives 
are obtained from punched paper tapes 
or magnetic tapes where the necessary 
information has been stored in digital 
form. For the simplest systems mak- 
ing only straight-line cuts, the tape 
must give the beginning and end points 
for each cut, as well as the cutting 
speed and other information. Tapes 
could be made by observing and re- 
cording the actions of a skilled machin- 
ist but are generally prepared in a more 
abstract fashion from drawings of the 
part to be machined, often with the as- 
sistance of a desk calculator or elec- 
tronic computer. More sophisticated 
systems will rely entirely on computers 
to figure out the sequence of cuts. If a 
spherical surface is desired, for example, 
only the center and radius will be speci- 
fied, and a computer will do the rest. 

Other machine tools perform their op- 
erations only at specified points, rather 
than over entire surfaces. Examples in- 
clude drilling machines, punch presses, 
and jig borers. Automatic control of 
such machines is somewhat different 
than for path-following tools. If a flat 
plate is to be drilled with a number of 
holes, for instance, the control equip- 
ment must move the drill spindle from 
one location to another, stopping at 
each point to pick the drill size and 
speed, lower the drill to the proper 
depth, and withdraw the drill. The 
same kinds of positioning systems are 
employed, however, and punched tapes 
are used to supply the necessary instruc- 
tions in the proper sequence. ` 


TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY 


Automatic controllers, with associated 
measuring devices and valves, have be- 
come standard equipment in modern 


process plants. Their necessity is not 
questioned on technical grounds, nor are 
economic arguments needed to justify 
their installation. Equipment for one 
contro] system of the kind shown in Fig- 
ure 1—the temperature measuring de- 
vice, controller, and valve—might cost 
about $1,000, with incidental equipment 
and labor doubling the total installed 
cost. If the-measuring device is a com- 
position analyzer, the cost is increased 
perhaps $2,000 to $10,000. Expendi- 
tures for control equipment constitute 
about 5 per cent of the total investment 
in a typical plant, varying somewhat 
with the nature and complexity of the 
process. Supply of conventional con- 
trol equipment is a $800,000,000-a-year 
industry in itself. 

In 1956 computer control of manu- 
facturing processes was little more than 
an idea. Today, five years later, over 
100 digital computers have been, are 
being, or will be connected to process 
instruments. Although the total is im- 
pressive, process applications constitute 
only about one per cent of the 11,000- 
odd digital computers now in operation. 
About one third of the on-line computer 
systems are installed in the chemical 
and petroleum industries; about one 
third in the electric power industry; 
about one sixth in the steel industry; 
and the remainder in cement and paper 
manufacture, gas transmission, produc- 
tion testing, and other miscellaneous ap- 
plications. 

When the idea of computer control 
was new, the objections raised by proc- 
ess operators were (1) we do not know 
enough about the processes to write the 
necessary equations, (2) we cannot 
measure the necessary variables, and 
(3) your computers are not reliable 


‘enough. While difficulties were encoun- 


tered in these areas, the problems did 
not prove insurmountable. Today, the 
big question is: Will it pay? 

. The question of economic justification 
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is not an easy one to answer. Computer 
systems for process use are being justi- 
fied on the basis of increased produc- 
tion, reduced raw material and utility 
costs, and improved quality control. 


These tangible benefits are generally ex- 


pected to recover the cost of the sys- 
tem, which may be $200,000 to $500,000 
(and sometimes more if extensive proc- 
ess changes are needed), in two years 
or less. A somewhat longer pay-out 
time is allowed in the electric utility 
field, which enjoys sure and growing 
markets and a relatively stable tech- 
nology. 

Although reduced labor costs are a 
potential source of benefits, manpower 
reductions have played a negligible part 
in justification of computer systems in 
the process industries. It might not be 
accurate to say that no manpower re- 
ductions have occurred, but, from per- 
sonal observations, the statement is not 
far ‘afield. This situation arises from 
the fact that computers have been ap- 
plied in plants where automatic devices 
have already reduced the number of 
people needed for process operation to 
a practical minimum. Without ques- 
tion, new jobs in computer design, 
manufacture, application engineering, 
programing, and maintenance far ex- 
ceed the number lost in computer con- 
trol installations in process industries. 

Machine-tool controls are justified by 
somewhat different arguments. This 
equipment is expected to save money 
through reduced tooling and get-ready 
costs, greater accuracy and uniformity 
of the products, lower scrap, longer tool 
life, and more rapid adjustment to de- 
sign changes. Side benefits, more diffi- 
cult to evaluate, are anticipated in more 
uniform production rates, easier produc- 
tion scheduling, reduced lead times, and 
more regular shipping schedules. As 
with the process-control computers, man- 
power reductions do not seem to loom 
very large in pay-out calculations, al- 


though in some applications operating 
labor per piece is greatly reduced. 


EVALUATION 


Considerable time and effort is re- 
quired to predict the expected benefits 
and costs before a computer system is 
installed. As a result, some of the first 
systems were purchased on the basis of 
rough estimates and an element of faith. 
Many users have privately expressed 
satisfaction with their systems, and a 
few have indicated publicly that their 
systems are performing well and pro- 
ducing the expected benefits. Others 
are not yet ready to discuss the results 
which they are obtaining. 

Proprietary considerations sometimes 
make it difficult for computer manufac- 
turers to establish working relationships 
with potential customers and to obtain 
information on the performance of their 
installed systems. However, even with 
the best of communications, computer 
manufacturers and users face a difficult 
problem in evaluating their systems. 

Postinstallation evaluations require fig- 
ures for both benefits and costs. A 
measure of the benefits achieved is by 
far the more difficult of the two to ob- 
tain. In several cases, simultaneous 
process modifications have clouded the 
picture: at Texaco, new reactors were 
added, and at Monsanto, a new com- 
pressor was added. These changes in 
themselves increase process capacity, 
and careful calculations are needed to 
compensate for this effect and to isolate 
improvements due to the computer con- 
trol system. Even where such compli- 
cations are not present, the percentage 
improvement may be not much greater 
than the errors in the measurements, 
and collection of data over a long pe- 
riod of time is needed to separate real 
improvements from random variations. 

Costs are reckoned more easily, but 


great precision is seldom obtained. For 
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example, accountants do not always 


agree on the allocation of engineering 


or equipment costs to the computer 


project. Some process analysis and ` 


computer programing might be con- 
sidered normal duties of process engi- 
neers, and-some instrument changes or 
process modifications might have been 
made anyway: An important related 
question also- arises: What portion of 
the benefits should be attributed to im- 
proved process understanding or new in- 
struments? Solution of these problems 
adds to the time required for evaluation 
of computer control systems. 

It is possible that more spectacular 
justifications will be found in installa- 
tion of control computers in new plants. 
Here the data processing and display 
capabilities of the computer may render 
unnecessary some of the conventional 
indicating and recording devices, as well 
as some of the gear needed to adapt in- 
struments in older existing plants to 
electronic computers. Even more inter- 
esting is the possibility that processes 
may be redesigned, with less internal 
storage and smaller vessels, because of 
the computer’s ability to exercise close 


and co-ordinated control over an en- 
tire plant. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The computer control field has reached 
a state of adolescence and will soon 
reach maturity. Indications of this 
growth are—in addition to the larger 
number of systems now installed or 
in the process of installation-——the an- 
nouncement of new and improved com- 
puters; the growing teridency of com- 
puter users to buy equipment by issuing 
specifications and comparing bids, per- 
forming the system engineering and pro- 
graming themselves; and the high fre- 
quency with which computers are be- 
ing purchased for new plants. Around 
the corner are systems employing many 


-computers, communicating with each 


other and performing some of the plant 
scheduling and co-ordination functions 
now done by office machines; the use 
of a control computer to replace rather 
than direct a group of conventional con- 
trollers; and the construction of plants 
which are designed specifically to take 
advantage of the control capabilities of 
a digital computer. 
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HE automation of information proc- 
essing is destined to have a far 
greater influence upon all of us than 
would be apparent from a superficial 
view of what appears to be primarily 
a change in office and manufacturing 
methods. The force behind this influ- 
ence is a new technology of information. 
This new technology will produce pro- 
found change in all human‘ activity 
wherever information, its communica- 
tion, and its uses occur. 

In one generation, the technology has 
produced a whole new family of ma- 
chines, the electronic computer. That 
it will continue to spawn more new ma- 
chine families—only a few of whose 
forms and purposes we can yet see—is 
inherent to the nature of the technology. 

Information technology will produce 
changes in how we do our work and in 
what we do with our lives. It will raise 
many new problems—technical, eco- 


nomic, social. We know little today’ 


about the form the technology will as- 
_ sume. But we can be sure that it will 
raise great problems and produce great 
change. i 

The experience we have had thus far 
in application of the ‘technology to 
business and industry can perhaps pro- 
vide some indication of the fundamen- 
tal problems and changes that will be 
encountered. Management’s experiences 
in the uses of the technology offer an 
interesting phenomenon for study. They 
provide the basis for some observations 
which may be useful in gauging the di- 
mensions of some of the problems we 
will face as use of the technology de- 


velops throughout other areas of society. ` 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


` It is to the technology itself that we 
must turn for a start in understanding 
the business, economic, and social con- 
sequences of the new developments it 
will create. — 

Underlying this technology is a body 


of theory which contains new insights 
into the nature of information, its com- 
munication and its use, and new in- 
sights into controls—control of objects 
such as machine tools and industrial 
processes, controls for the organization 
and performance of work in business 
and in government. 

Information theory had its origins in 


‘World War II in the scientific research 


associated with development of radar 
and the military systems for using radar 
data in directing combat fire control. 
As the theory developed, it opened to 
us a new understanding of the nature 
of information. It would be difficult 
indeed to overstate the magnitude of 
change that is to take place in our life- 
times and in all human history as a re- 
sult of this information revolution that 
has so unobtrusively taken place in the 
past twenty years. 

Information technology is built on 
the twin foundations of theory and of 
physical advances in electronics, optics, 
and other related sciences. Together, 
they are yielding to mankind entirely 
new tools, new resources, and new ca- 
pabilities.. It is ironic, and it is dis- 
turbing, that the new tools, the com- 
ponents and techniques of automation, 
are so fascinating that they tend to ob- 
scure the basic importance of the un- 
derlying technology. We must learn to 
distinguish between the machines of au- 
tomation and the basic technology which 
continues to make them possible, or we 
invite a dangerous imbalance in our 
ideas and attitudes. i 

The technology is developing at an 
accelerating rate. Consequently, many 
tasks which are impossible or uneco- 
nomic today become the casually ac- 
cepted routine of tomorrow. The tech- 
nology manifests itself through a con- 
stant flow of new developments which 
have their beginning in theory and their 
end in the service of men. 

Among the many striking develop- 
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ments of recent months are the laser, 
a new component resulting from studies 
in electronics and optics, which makes 
a totally new means of long-distance 
communications possible; molectronics, 
which substitutes the structure of the 
molecule itself for electronic circuitry; 
the film memory, consisting of mag- 
netized metal dots which are capable 
of storing enormous quantities of data. 
These are representative of the con- 
tinually emerging devices which make 
us feel, with the Swiss journalist, Rob- 
ert Jungk, that “tomorrow is already 
here.” It becomes even more difficult 
to disagree with him when we review 
some of the more practical aspects of 
automation that are already firmly es- 
tablished in American business. 


Tue COMPUTER FAMILY 


The automation of information proc- 
essing is part of a technology that is 
less than twenty years old. The elec- 
tronic computer was its first physical 
manifestation, and the computer’s rec- 
ord is impressive. Today, over 5,000 
general-purpose computers, 1,200 mag- 
netically controlled machines, and an 
even larger number of punched-card 
calculators and other small computing 
devices are at work in this country. 
They are in business offices and fac- 
tories, in universities and at research 
centers, in banks, oil refineries, depart- 
ment stores, engineering offices, and 
military installations. Nearly six hun- 
dred commercial data-processing service 
centers are serving Clients from almost 
every classification of American enter- 
prise, and new centers are opening for 
business at the rate of one per week. 
Yet, with all this current activity, 
United States manufacturers today have 
orders for over 7,000 more computer 
systems. In other words, more systems 
are on order today than have been built 
in the sixteen years since the first com- 
mercial computer was marketed! A 


dramatic illustration of the growth of ` 
computer use comes from American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which expects its 1970 revenue from 
long-distance communications between 
machines to exceed its revenue from 
city-to-city telephone calls placed by 
humans. ` 

Information processing has many more 
applications than are found for it in 
business, however, and new uses for the 
computer family are under continual 
development. Their scope can be sug- 
gested in half a dozen brief examples 
of machine systems the technology will 
produce in the years ahead. 

Networks of information-retrieval ma- 
chines will soon be able to search vast 


stores of data automatically and print 


out their contents or display them on 
screens. The rapid and extensive litera- 
ture searches thus made possible will 
offer expanded resources to industrial, 
scientific, and academic research and 
will enhance the role of our libraries. 
Teaching machines and programed 
learning are altering some fundamental 
concepts of industrial training and pub- 
lic education. Machine systems can 
pace the individual student, can analyze 
his learning difficulties and mistakes as 
they occur, and can introduce remedial 
instruction as it, is needed. They en- 
courage a degree of personal participa- 
tion by the student which is impossible 
in normal classroom work. Machine 
teaching is only in its infancy, but, 
with skillful programing, some profes- 
sors have reduced university courses to 
one third and one quarter of the time 
formerly required. Significantly, ma- 
chine-taught students exhibit a higher 
average retention level one or two years 
after completing their courses than has 
been achieved with conventional meth- 
ods of instruction: 
Language-translation machines can 
scan a printed page,- translate its con- 
tents from one language to another, 
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‘make an abstract of the translation and 


store both text and abstract in “mem- 
ory” until they are called for by an in- 


` formation-retrieval network. 


Medical research is hampered by in- 
sufficient, rough statistics and reporting 
procedures, Information technology will 
allow the accurate measurement and 
uniform recording of hundreds of vari- 
ables—pulse, temperature, blood pres- 
sure, respiration, individual medical his- 
tories, and so on—to assist the medical 
research scientist and to aid the physi- 
cian in diagnosis and therapy. 

Traffic control of air and ground ve- 
hicles is urgently needed as airlanes, 
highways, and streets become congested 


. and as ever higher speeds become pos- 


sible. Information technology makes it 
possible to monitor traffic flow and to 
make calculations and decisions with 
lightninglike speed. Such effective con- 
trol systems are being installed both in 
this country and in Europe. 

Reliable long-range weather forecast- 
ing will become a reality as earth-cir- 
cling systems of satellites, electronic 
communications networks, and record- 
ing machines are developed which are 
capable of assembling, processing, and 
evaluating prodigious quantities of data 
from the atmosphere and outer space. 
Weather intelligence is a first step to- 
ward weather control. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT PROTOTYPES 


These and other computers and com- 
puter systems are the existing hardware 
of information processing. The facts of 
their existence, their usefulness, and 
their influence on our daily lives are of 
paramount importance. Yet they only 
suggest the achievements that may be 
possible for us in the future, the future 
that we are overtaking so rapidly. It 
is again to the underlying technology 
that we must look if we are to discern 
the pattern of machine-information sys- 
tems and the impact that new machine 
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families will have in serving all man- 
kind. 

Some of these new families are al- 
ready in prototype. One is the “cyber- 
tron,” an electronic information-process- 
ing system that does not have to be pro- 
gramed, that is, it does not have to be 
given step-by-step instructions as we 
must give them to computers. The 
cybertron goes through a learning proc- 
ess much like a child. After it learns 
the correct responses to certain stimuli, 
it will give those responses automati- 
cally when confronted with the same 
circumstances again. The cybertron has 
already learned. to distinguish between . 
real and false target echoes in sonar op- 
erations for the military, and its per- 
formance compares quite favorably with 
that of human operators. Soon it will 
be set to learn to evaluate data from 
electrocardiograms. Another highly ad- 
vanced system is the “perceptron,” a 
pattern-recognition device that distin- 
guishes between letters of the alphabet 
and that can recognize faces and other 
objects. The perceptron is made pos- 
sible by advanced research in human 
processes. Its designer is not an elec- 
tronics engineer but a psychologist who 
based his work on studies of human 
perception and conceptualization. 

Basic research into the processes in- 
volved in learning and recognition, 
knowing and remembering, association 
and interpretation of ideas and facts 
and events is contributing new knowl- 
edge about information systems. A 
whole new breed of technologists is con- 
ducting studies into organizational þe- 
havior patterns, taking their data from 
human groups such as corporation and 


_ government units. They study manage- 


ment methods and a variety of business 
situations with the hope that, by simu- 
lating human thought processes, they 
will find the key to understanding how 
decision-making takes place. Neuro- 
physiologists are attempting to simulate 
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TABLE 1—Ezectronic DaTa-PROCESSING 
APPLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
ECONOMY AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL DATA-PROCESSING 








Market, 1960* 
SMALL- 
L 
Economic SECTOR Meprom: Praa 
Agriculture A — 
Mining -1 — 
Contract Construction 1.0 — 
Manufacturing- 50.1 33.4 
Food-Textile 11.6 ü 22 
Process Industry 14.7 10.4 
(including metals) 
Machinery 12.4 9.5 
Transportation .j| 5.9 8.6 
Other 5.5 2.7 
Wholesale and Retail 
Trade 10.7 7.4 
Finance, Insurance, 
and Real Estate 10.8 13.9 
Transportation 9.0. _ 8.4 
Communication and 
Public Utilities 2.8 6.8 
Services d 2.8] ' 5.5 
Government 11.7 24.6 
Federal 8.3 22.3 
State and Local 3.4 2.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 











* Data developed by John Diebold and Asso- 
- ciates, Incorporated. 


environmental influences and the adap- 
tive behavior of the human metabolic 
system. Clinical and applied psycholo- 
gists are studying human behavior, both 
normal and abnormal, and are investi- 
gating human perception, conceptualiza- 
tion, and memory processes. They are 
_ studying the problem-solving behavior 
of humans and of lower animals. 
Scientific research into these and 
other areas makes substantial contribu- 
tions to the automation of information 
processing by supplying new knowledge 
and new information to automation 
technologies, At the same time, it ‘is 
the information technology itself whose 


capacity for collecting, sorting, analyz- 
ing, and projecting scientific data has 
created a -resource without which the 
research would not be possible. The 
mutual support proffered by automation ` 
technology on the one hand and by the 
physical, behavioral, and biological sci- 
ences on the other offers great promise 
to mankind. Many of our horizons are 
still distant, but they seem more and 
more to be attainable. 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 


For a sound assessment of practical 
achievements in the automation of in- 
formation processing, American business 
furnishes the central reference. Busi- 
ness experience and familiarity with au- 
tomation in manufacturing processes, in 
accounting, in sales and inventory analy- 
sis, and in the maintenance of many 
financial, bookkeeping, and operational 
records offers substantial evidence of 
the problems and opportunities involved. 
Business applications of the technology 
are limited almost entirely to the com- 
puter family. Table 1 indicates the ex- 
tent to which they have pervaded all 
segments of our business economy, in- 
cluding government, in a very brief 
span of years. , 

When studying the figures in Table 1, 
it is important to keep in mind that 
hundreds of millions of dollars are in- 
vested every year in the technology it- 
self, in the manufacture of computing 
equipment, in the development of pro- 
gram systems or “software” for putting 
the equipment to use, and in providing 
scores of computer services for business 
and industry. The technology of itself 
is an important element in our economy. 

In considering the business applica- 
tions of automation, a number of mis- 
conceptions and oversimplifications are 
usually encountered. Prominent among 
these is the popular idea of the advan- 
tages that automation brings to busi- 
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ness. Generally, these fall into the fol- 
lowing groups: 

(1) Economies through labor saving 
and reductions in work force, both in 
factory and office. 

(2) Performance of new clerical tasks. 

(3) New statistical and accounting 
procedures. 

(4) Construction of performance mod- 
els which project the consequences of 
action prior to final decision making. 

These are the standard considerations 
usually advanced today when computer 
use is discussed. Within a relatively 
few years, they will, in fact, be looked 
back upon as having been among the 
least important business consequences of 
information technology. While the busi- 
nessman. is only too glad to recognize 
their benefits, he will find his operations 
even more greatly affected by organiza- 
tional changes brought about in order to 
make better use of the technology and, 
most important of all, by organizational 
changes that will inevitably occur as a 
result of applying the technology within 
. his business. 


IMMEDIATE QUESTIONS 


These changes—which will have the 
most basic .and far-reaching implica- 
tions for our entire business -structure 
and, therefore, for all of us—are not 
always perceived by businessmen or by 
students of the technology. When they 
consider the application and procedural 
problems that automation offers, they 
find many fronts of more apparent im- 
mediacy on which: to focus. There are 


myriad pressing questions for the busi-’ 


ness executive to face. Among them: 

(1) In the face of rapid change, im- 
provement, and almost daily advances 
in technology, when and how does he 
finally make the decision to go ahead 
with the purchase and installation of 
new equipment? 

(2) What is the optimum investment 
he can make without jeopardizing his 


ability to meet future needs and to 
make future adjustments? How much 
of his investment now, in facilities, 
equipment, software, and staff, will he 
be able to justify in the light of new 
developments three years, five years, 
ten years hence? 

(3) Are his cost standards and per- 
formance measures sufficiently devel- 
oped to assure him of reasonable return 
on investment? 

(4) How is he to resolve conflicting 
recommendations from automation engi- 
neers, from his own management execu- 
tives, from equipment manufacturers? 

(5) How far should he attempt to co- 
ordinate the activities of his separate 
divisions within a machine system? 
How much compatibility exists between 
the demands of his operating units? 

These are undeniably realistic, sub- 
stantive issues. But, just as the lay- 
man tends to associate business automa- 
tion only with manpower problems and 
record-keeping functions, businessmen, 
industrialists, and engineers overlook or 
fail to be aware of the most fundamen- 
tal issues of all. It is imperative that 
we all awaken to them, for their conse- 
quences are of crucial import not to 
business alone but to our entire eco- 
nomic and social structure. 


Four CRITICAL Issurs 


These critical issues are almost never 
articulated, seldom recognized. Three 
of them are scarcely even acknowledged 
to be associated with the business con- 
sequences of automation; a fourth re- 
veals a lack of appreciation for the true 
scope of information technology which 
must be corrected. 

(1) An organized discipline of infor- 
mation systems in business must be de- 
veloped to replace the piecemeal ap- 
proach that exists now. The systems 
function, when it exists at all within a 
business, is a collection of mixed tech- 
niques usually dealing with operations 
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at a very low level—how many carbon 
copies to make, how to maintain usable 
cross-reference files, how to handle pur- 
chase requisitions, and the like. 
Business is a complex information sys- 
tem, but we have yet to organize an 
effective approach to handling the flow 
of information within business. Our 
limitation is not attributable to the com- 
puter system, for the capability of ma- 
chines has far outstripped our knowl- 
edge of how to use them to optimum 
advantage. What we lack is a funda- 
- mental understanding of the very busi- 
ness processes with which we have 
lived for many years. It is a truism 
that only when we attempt really to un- 
derstand the functioning of a business 
system, in order to utilize most effec- 
tively our new technology, do we dis- 
cover how little we know of our busi- 
ness operations and of ourselves. 
Systems discipline will ultimately come 
from improved understanding of control 
concepts and control opportunities. It 
will spring, too, from a more perceptive 
appreciation of organization and organi- 
zational relationships, of the flow of in- 
formation, and of how it should be used. 
(2) In order to achieve an organized 
discipline of business-information sys- 
` tems fully to utilize automation tech- 
nology, a new professional classification 
is called for in business and industry. 
The problem of building systems con- 
trol requires the most thorough consid- 
eration and analysis by management. 
Yet management’s very first rule, that 
authority must be commensurate with 
responsibility, is disregarded at almost 
every computer installation I am fa- 
miliar with. The responsibility for in- 
corporating technological advances, and 
putting them to work, is almost uni- 
versally placed at too low a level, usu- 
ally in a financial department, some- 
times in the engineering department. 
Further, this responsibility tends to be 
associated with just one functional leg 


of the business and is not accepted as 
a company-wide service. These factors 
make it. extraordinarily difficult to at- 
tract and hold men of the caliber to 
make truly great and imaginative man- 
agement use of the technology. It makes 
it difficult for those working in the area 
to accomplish the magnitude of change 
that can and should be accomplished. 

A new position must emerge within 
business organization to fill this vacuum. 
A differentiation must be made between 
operating responsibilities—between the 
manufacturing, marketing, and plan- 
ning functions. A planning function, 
charged with responsibility for analyz- 
ing a company’s business and perform- 
ing research in business information and 
information systems, is now beginning 
to become apparent at suitably high 
levels within some managements. It is 
urgent that this new function, this new 
profession, be recognized and developed 
rapidly if full use is to be made- of in- 
formation technology. 


EDUCATION FOR MANAGERS 


(3) The third basic issue is that of 
educating future managers in informa- 
tion disciplines. The newly emerging 
planning functions call for versatile, 
skillful, highly trained information spe- 
cialists and planning executives. The 
International’ Business Machines Cor- 
poration has initiated a professional 
Systems Institute, at graduate school 
level, which is attempting to piece to- 
gether an organized discipline for edu- 
cation in information systems. Indus- 
try as a whole has not yet squarely - 
faced the problem. Universities are 
more keenly aware of their responsibili- 
ties to prepare for the radical changes 
that will occur in professional stand- 
ards. A number of special courses have 
been created in computers and informa- 
tion technology at undergraduate and 
graduate levels. It is essential, how- 
ever, for the implications of the new 
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technology. to be given greater atten- 
tion in finance courses, in production, 
marketing, and industrial engineering 
courses. 

(4) The fourth great issue concerns 
the problem of business leadership in 
the social changes being created by au- 
tomation. The issue separates into two 
basic parts. Ironically, part of the diffi- 
culty we experience in comprehending 
‘them grows out of the fact that the con- 
sequences of one aspect have been over- 
stated, those of the other understated. 

Understatement applies to the degree 
of change that will occur in society as a 
result of automation technology. None 
of us should harbor any doubts that the 
change will be very great indeed. Tech- 
nology is truly an explosive agent of 
social change. The first industrial revo- 
lution was a revolution not because of 
the new machines that were developed 
but because of the sweeping alterations 
they created in the social body. So- 
ciety was completely and irrevocably 
changed, and the role of business within 
society was completely changed. The 
same thing is happening again, it is 
happening more rapidly, and the effects 
of the technological revolution we are 
now living through will run even deeper. 
We must identify the issue and prepare 
to meet it, or social change will en- 
gulf us, 


MANPOWER DISPLACEMENT 


Overstatement applies to the question 
of manpower. displacement. It is un- 
fortunate that almost all public discus- 
sion of automation has turned on this 


single issue. We know little about it. 
Emotional reaction runs. high. It gives 
credibility to inaccurate accounts of the 
human suffering that will be caused by 
automation. ; 

Manpower displacement deserves much 
attention and study. In actual practice 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
termine authoritatively how much labor 
displacement has taken place due to au- 
tomation alone. The central facts are 
simply that very rapid change is taking 
place and that we are going to have to 
adapt to it. It would be irresponsible 
for any of us to pretend that unemploy- 
ment will not occur; it is even more 
irresponsible to assume that society is 
incapable of meeting such a challenge. 
The task is complex but deserves at- 
tention and action. The heart of the 
matter is that of adaptability; it can 
and will be resolved by education. 

It is critically important that we de- 
velop a capacity and talent for leader- 
ship in this new era of technology. If 
we do not establish the momentum to 
lead society into tomorrow’s world of 
automation, we will have no choice but 
to fight a retreating, defensive action 
that will ultimately cost us our politi- 
cal and economic freedoms. 

We are demonstrating that we can 
lead in developing the physical aspects 
of a new technology. We must demon- 
strate that we can direct it for the en- 
richment of men’s lives everywhere. In 
shaping the society of the future, we 
must never lose sight of the overriding 
responsibilities and outstanding oppor- 
tunities that are posed to business lead- 
ership. 


Education and Labor. 


The Great Employment Controversy 


By WALTER BUCKINGHAM 


. Apstract: The fear of technological unemployment is a 
very real one in the minds of millions of American. workers. ` 
Although the long-run record indicates: that technology and 
employment have expanded simultaneously, the short-run rec- 
ord contains plenty of evidence of temporary displacement, 
if not permanent unemployment, of a large sector of our labor- 
force. Furthermore, there has been a tendency toward pro-_ 
gressive economic decline in the last decade with the percent- 
age of unemployment rising at the peak of prosperity of the 
last three business cycles, as well as rising at the trough, and 
with the length of the last three prosperity periods becoming 
shorter in duration. A retraining bill to alleviate these condi- ` 
tion, in part, has been drawn up and has received wide biparti- 
san support in both houses of Congress and by the President. - 
In the last analysis, however, private business firms, unions, 
and government will have to work more closely together to 
prevent the disadvantages of automation from outweighing. 
the more obvious and more highly publicized advantages. 


Walter Buckingham, PhD., Atlanta, Georgia, is Director of the School of Industrial 


Management at the Georgia Institute of Technology and has recently been on leave in 
Washington, D. C., where he served as Director of the Subcommittee on Unemployment 
and the Impact of Automation of the U. S. House of Representatives Committee on 
He is the author of about seventy-five professional articles and 
two books: Theoretical Economic Systems (1958) and Automation: Its Impact on Busi- 


ness and People (1961), from which some material in this article has been condensed. 
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N 1934 Congress passed a resolution 

asking the Secretary of Labor to 
draw up a list of labor-saving devices 
- and a parallel estimate of the number 
of people who had probably been left 
unemployed as a result of their use. 
There is no doubt that the introduction 
_of machinery does indeed abolish many 
direct production jobs. But the as- 
sumption behind this kind of “obituary 
accounting” is that there is only one 
effect from the introduction of new ma- 
chinery or methods and that this effect 
is to reduce total labor requirements. If 
this assumption were true, it would fol- 
low that the labor saved could all be 
added up to a total of unemployment. 
To carry this to its logical conclusion, 
if there had been no increased pro- 
ductivity at all and no expansion of 
new industries, unemployment would be 
about 41 million in the United States 


today because two-fifths of our 65 mil- 


lion work force (26 million) are able to 
produce as much as was produced in 
1910. 

Following this particular line of rea- 
soning, a fear of technological unem- 
ployment would seem to be absurd. 
Since 1870, productivity in the United 
States has more than quadrupled. The 
same labor input now produces over 
four times as much value in goods and 
services. Yet employment increased 
over six times—from 10 million to over 
65 million—during this period. It can 
also be shown that most of the jobs 
held by workers in the United States 
today would not exist if it were not for 
advanced technology. 

But memories of the Great Depres- 
sion die hard and the persistence of 
high-level unemployment, even while in- 
flation threatens, keeps the specter of 
hard times alive. By its very nature, 
automation abolishes many jobs. This 
fact is behind the terror that automa- 
tion strikes in the hearts of many work- 
ers. But technology takes many forms. 


There may be simple applications of 
scientific inventions, expanded mecha- 
nization, reorganization of production 
methods, several distinct types of auto- 
mation, new product developments, and 
so on. These do not all have the same 
employment effects. Some do not save 
labor but require more of it. Some are 
really labor saving but have many ef- 
fects, displacement of labor being only 
one of them. Obviously, for example, 
it is wrong to regard the electric light 
as solely replacing gaslights and candles. 
It replaced these older methods all right, 
but it also replaced unlighted streets 
and going to bed early. Likewise, the 
automobile did far more than replace 
the buggy. It mainly replaced staying 
at home and is now in the process of 
replacing cities and towns altogether. 

The long-run record of technological 
growth coinciding with greatly increas- 
ing total employment has led many 
popular writers on automation to ridi- 
cule those who are concerned about un- 
employment possibilities. Going confi- 
dently to the other extreme, they pre- 
dict a labor shortage in the future. The 
cheerful theory that all workers re- 
placed by machinery will quickly find 
many opportunities for new employment 
implies that automation creates a new 
job, or several new jobs, for every job 
abolished. 

The reasoning usually goes like this. 
Increased production from automation 
or other technological changes causes 
lower prices-of the products manufac- 
tured because the principal way of un- 
loading the additional output must come 
from lowering the price. Advertising 
and sales drives have their limits, and, 
in the last analysis, prices will have to 
be cut to stimulate sales and unload 
the bulging warehouses of automatically 
produced goods. The result of in- 
creased sales, according to this reason- 
ing, leads to an increase both in pro- 


‘duction of the product and production 
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of the machines that produce the prod- 
uct. .This increase in production of 
products and’ machinery leads to in- 
creased employment. Increased employ- 
ment is ‘supposed to lead to a greater 
demand for all these goods, meaning 
both a desire and the ability to pay for 
them. Even where a price cut does not 
lead to increased sales in the particular 
plant or industry, the price cut is sup- 
posed to result in extra dollars-in the 
hands of consumers which they will 
spend in other industries, stimulating 
employment there. 

This particular sequence of events has 
sometimes occurred in history, but, more 
often, it has not. The whole theory de- 
pends on an automatic self-regulating 
market which, in turn, requires a high 
degree of price competition in product 
markets and easy, large-scale mobility 
and flexibility of labor, capital, and 
other elements of production. Prices 
of automatically manufactured products 
have not fallen, except in a few in- 
stances, so it must be concluded that, 
in general, the conditions of pure price 
competition do not exist in most in- 
dustries. 


Benefits and disadvantages 


The long-run benefits of technologi- 
cal change have tended to obscure many 
of the short-run disadvantages. Nearly 
everybody knows that technology can 
solve a multitude of problems. Our 
_ spectacular economic growth has been 
due, in great part, to advances in tech- 
nology. Untold millions of people, es- 
pecially in the undernourished parts of 
the world, fully expect science and tech- 
nology to solve all of their most pressing 
problems. Too few of us recognize that, 
while technology solves countless old 
problems, it also creates many new ones. 
All technological improvement is not a 
net gain. First, some new technology is 
necessary just to cure the ills of previ- 
ous technology. For example, if after- 


burners are perfected for automobile ex- 
haust pipes, then the air will merely be 
as clean as it was before the automobile 
came. Second, some new technology is 
workable but not yet economical—solar — 
energy, for example. Third, nearly all 
forms of technology have enormous po- 
tential for human betterment but, if not 
clearly understood, can do more harm 
than good. This is especially true of 
automation. l 

Man lived about fifty thousand years 
without technology. At best, 10 per 
cent of the people were able to rise 
above subsistence, usually by enslaving 
the rest. In the last two hundred years, 
since the Industrial Revolution, the per- 
centage of people living in abject pov- 
erty has fallen to about 15 per cent 
in the industrialized countries in North ` 
America and Western Europe. In ad- 
dition to higher living standards, tech- 
nology has contributed to better edu- 
cational opportunities, more efficient 
and democratic government, the decline 
of superstition and traditionalism—in 
short, to a better life. But the full ef- 
fects of the mental enslavement of mass 
techniques are not yet fully appreciated. 
Although our society has the highest 
living standards in world history, it is 
almost completely dependent on ma- 
chines. The moron mentality of ma- 
chines has measured our culture not in 
terms of intellectual or artistic accom- 
plishment but in terms of automobile 
horsepower, cigarette mildness, and de- 
odorant durability. 


TENDENCY TO ECONOMIC DECLINE 


The United States has become the 
first nation in the world in which the 
number of blue-collar production work- 
ers has declined while total output con- 
tinued to rise. From 1950 through 
1960, the number of workers in factory 
production in the United States fell 10 
per cent while production rose 43 per 
cent and population increased 19 per 
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cent. During this period, the number 
of white-collar office workers in indus- 
try increased, but the problems of labor 
immobility have prevented any satisfac- 
tory automatic rectification of this im- 
balance. Furthermore, there is evidence 
that, as office automation progresses, 
there will be a decline in the co 
for clerical employees. 


Two additional developments appear’ 


especially significant. First, each of the 
last three recessions has been worse than 
its predecessor. Three examples of this 
will illustrate this long-run decline: 

(1) Each of the three postwar pros- 
perity periods was shorter than the pre- 
ceding one. The 1949-1953 economic ex- 
pansion period lasted forty-five months; 
the 1954-1957 one lasted thirty-five 
months; the 1958-1960 growth period 
lasted only twenty-five months. 

(2) The bottom of each of the last 
three recessions has been lower than the 
preceding one, falling from 6 per cent 
unemployment at the lowest in 1954, to 
about 7.5 per cent at the bottom in 
1958, to a trough of nearly 8 per cent 
in early 1961. 

(3) The rate of Gueaployinent at the 
peak of each of the last three prosperity 


periods was higher than at the previous - 


one. Unemployment at the peak of 
prosperity rose from 3 per cent in 1953, 
to 3.9 per cent in 1956, to 4.8 per cent 
in 1959. 

Second, there is cause for alarm in 
the tendency to be content with an ever- 
growing acceptable minimum level of 
unemployment. Hardly anyone in this 
country today will admit. publicly that 
even 3 per cent unemployment is attain- 
able, although this was widely accepted 
only about five years ago. Now it has 
become popular to advocate returning 
to 4 per cent as a goal, although this is 
at least one million more unemployed 
péople than the history of this country 
indicates is a reasonable and attainable 
minimum. Meanwhile, the official fig- 


ures are challenged by many for under- 
stating the level of actual unemploy- 
ment. 

Deplorable as these trends may seem, 
the future promises little relief. The Na- 
tional Planning Association calculated 
in April 1961 that by 1962 it will be 
possible to attain today’s production 
levels with 1.8 million fewer workers 
than were employed at the bottom of 
the 1960-1961 recession. 

In the next ten years, 26 million new, 
young workers will enter the job mar- 
ket, according to the United States De- 
partment of Labor. This is not based 
on any theoretical projection of popula- 
tion growth. These people are already 
born and are in school. By merely ap- 
plying normal mortality rates to that 
number, we have a highly accurate fore- 
cast of the number who will be in need 
of jobs, and the number is alarmingly 
high when compared with the most opti- 
mistic forecasts of available jobs. Thus, 
while there will obviously be departures 
from the labor force due to death, re- 
tirement, and other causes, the net in- 
crease will be far greater than ever be- 
fore. 


RECENT FACTS ON AUTOMATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


Recent employment trends in certain 
basic American industries are especially 
alarming. In the electrical industry, em- 
ployment of production workers dropped 
from 925,000 in 1953 to 836,000 in Feb- 
ruary 1961. Here was a decline of 10 
per cent despite an increase of 21 per 
cent in production in this industry. Al- 
though there has been a large increase 
in the production of electrical appli- 
ances, a 50 per cent drop in employ- 
ment has occurred in the production of 
these products since 1953. Instrument 
production has also enjoyed a major 
boom, yet today there are 30,000 fewer 
production workers—a drop of 15 per 
cent—than there were seven years ago. 
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In the manufacture of refrigerators and 
washing machines, the job decline has 
‘been about 18 per cent. 

The year 1960 was almost identical 
with the year 1950 in terms of steel pro- 
duction and shipments, yet in 1960 pro- 
duction-worker employment in steel av- 
eraged 461,800 compared with. 540,000 
in 1950. This was a decline of almost 
80,000. In this industry, the average 
work week was 35.7 hours in 1960, com- 
pared with an average 39.0 hours in 
1950. Because of automation and the 
shift from airplanes to missiles, it has 
been estimated that the aircraft indus- 
try alone has eliminated 200,000 pro- 
duction jobs in the past few years, even 
though the industry’s dollar volume has 
continued to rise. 

Although automation, as strictly de- 
fined, is not the only cause of employ- 
ment declines in some industries, gen- 
eral technological change has been a 
major factor. For example, during the 
postwar period, productivity in the soft- 
coal industry rose by 96 percent while 
‘employment was falling by 262,700. 
Railroad productivity rose by 65 per 
cent during the same period of time 
while employment fell enormously by 
540,000. 

During the 1960’s, it will be neces- 
sary to create an even.greater number 
of job opportunities—perhaps as many 
as 4 million or more job opportunities 
every year—to provide employment for 
the average yearly growth in the labor 
force of 1,350,000 and the possible an- 
nual displacement of as many as 2.5 
million or more workers from rising pro- 
ductivity. > 


NEED For More RAPID GROWTH 


If automation is to benefit individual 
working people, it will have to be largely 
through its effect on raising living stand- 
ards in the national economy and- not 
through its impact on workers in indi- 
vidual plants. Physical working condi- 


tions are undoubtedly improved by au- 
tomation, but there is no other definitely 
established benefit to workers in the 
automated plant. 

For the most part, over-all economic 
growth will probably have to provide 
the economic environment in which new 
entrants to the work force and the vic- 
tims of silent firing, such as forced job 
transfers, will be able to find oppor- 
tunities for employment. The national 
economy must grow fast enough to main- 
tain plenty of new job opportunities for 
workers displaced by automation. Ma- 
jor emphasis should be on the need for 
a really full employment and dynamic 
economy. To accomplish this, priority 
must þe given to removing the anomaly 
of excess capacity existing alongside hu- 
man suffering and unemployment. This 
can be done only by restoring a suff- 
ciency of employment. But, above all, 
the obvious and highly publicized ad- 


vantages of automation should’ not be 


allowed to overshadow the plight of the 
little man searching for a place in a 
growing economy. 

We need much more broadly based 
concepts of unemployment than we now 
have. This country can no longer af- 
ford ‘the haphazard manner in which 
people normally find ‘their way into 
jobs. We cannot afford to allow such 
a high percentage of our workers to 
drift aimlessly into the blind alleys of 
obsolete occupations or fall accidentally 
into the jobs that will determine the 
course of their life.. There is a vast, 
unmet need for more education of all 
kinds and for much more counseling. 

We can no longer view recession as 
medieval Europe viewed the plague—as 
an inevitable turn of fate to be accepted 
with despair. There is no more reason 
to accept such great cyclical swings in 
output, or ever-rising levels of struc- 
tural unemployment, than to accept &n 
epidemic of smallpox. In the case of 
these economic diseases, as well as these 
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ancient physical diseases, the causes are 
well known, and the remedies are effec- 
tive when properly applied. Without 
built-in stabilizers, our modern indus- 
trialized and automated economy would 
tend toward ever greater fluctuation and 
instability. Large enterprises, high fixed 
costs, and the necessity for continuous 
operation of industry magnify the ad- 
verse consequences of shut down. Fur- 
thermore, prosperity itself is a poten- 
tial threat to continued stability. The 
abundance. of production which increases 
living standards also frees people from 
spending all their incomes unless they 
so desire. Whenever basic necessities 
can be secured by most people with only 
a part of their incomes, full employ- 
ment and stability become precarious, 
because prosperity is then sustained by 
that portion of total spending which is 
dependent on confidence rather than 
_ physical needs. A prosperous economy 
is always potentially unstable in the 
sense that small changes in expectations 
can have magnified effects. 

Yet there are reasons why our econ- 
omy need not retain the tolerance for 
recessions that it has shown in the past. 
It is contrary to both logical common 
sense and humane considerations that 
millions of men should rust in idleness 
while they, and others, lack the goods 
they are capable of producing. Sheep 
may be marched, without protest, to 
slaughter, even though they can look 
ahead and see’ the results at the end of 
the line, but people have an instinctive 
sympathy for others and will fight to 
save them, not only from humane con- 
siderations but because they can see 
that they may themselves be next. ` 

Furthermore, both major political par- 
ties have generously accepted the praise 
offered for prosperity, where they could, 
and have freely blamed the other party 
fér unemployment. While the credits 
and blames may have been misplaced, 
the public has concluded from such ar- 


guments that recessions and unemploy- 
ment are indeed controllable. . The only 
remaining question would seem to be 
whether we must always wait until after 
a crisis is upon us (so that programs 
are hastily planned and executed and, 
hence, relatively ineffective) or whether 
we can develop a program and facilities 
set up in advance to meet the time of 
need. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY MANAGEMENT 


Many leaders of American manage- 
ment have spoken out for legislation to 
end or reduce involuntary upemploy- 
ment. Don G. Mitchell, vice-chairman 
of the Board of General Telephone and 
Electronic Corporation and head of 
Sylvania Electric- Corporation, told the 
House Automation Subcommittee in 
mid-1961: 


There are some people who would insist 
that the Federal Government stay out of 
the picture. You and I know that this is 
impossible, because there are certain as- ` 
pects of the problem, certain critically dis- 
tressed areas for example, that will require 
the kind of massive support that only the 
Federal Government can provide. 

Thomas Watson, Jr., President of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion (IBM), also told the Subcommit- 
tee: 


We seem to have automated our country 
sufficiently to supply all of the basic de- 
mands and a good many luxuries, and still 
involve only 93 per cent of our work force. 
. . . If all of the things which need to be 
done are worked into a national plan and 
begun. in the near future, we can turn un- 
employment into an employment shortage 
and at the same time make our country so 
strong that we will create a much greater 
deterrance from attack than we have today. 

I believe we are at war. As soon as all 
of us realize it, we can begin to use all our 
tools to win it. This is no time to debate 
whether such a plan will mean more gov- 
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ernmental control of business and science. 
Of course it will. But the stakes are too 
great to let this worry stand in our way. 


PROPOSALS TO CONGRESS 


To remedy this serious and recurring 
problem of excessive unemployment, the 
House Automation Subcommittee, of 
which this writer was director, advo- 
cated a sort of “G-I. Bill of Rights” for 
those unemployed as a result of auto- 
mation. Six of the seven members of 
the House Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment and the Impact of Automation 
recommended, first, that there should be 
encouragement and assistance for those 
unemployed who are qualified and will- 
ing to undertake further education. 
Second, they recommended that the re- 
training of persons displaced from their 
jobs by automation should be encour- 
aged by financial assistance to the states 
to enable them to modify and expand 
existing state programs of vocational 
education. ` Third, the subcommittee 
- urged that emphasis be given to greater 
labor mobility. . In some instances, they 
stated, permanently unemployed or tech- 
nologically displaced workers and their 
families should be encouraged to move 
to areas in which job opportunities exist 
because it is often cheaper and sounder 
economically for workers to move to 
where the jobs are than for factories to 
move to where the surplus laborers are. 
This would result in workers being gain- 
fully employed in production rather 
than rusting in idleness and wasting our 
most valuable resource—the labor power 
of our people. 


CONCLUSION 


Those who say that there is no such 
thing as technological unemployment 
are right if they mean that, in- the past, 


depressions and mass unemployment. 


could not directly be traced to tech- 
nological progress. But this is not to 


_ say that there is no such thing as tech- 


nological displacement. Displacement of 
labor and other productive factors are 
essential elements of automation as well 
as the older mechanization. Personal 
hardships caused by this displacement 
must be insured against, but it is im- 
portant to remember that the displace- 
ment itself must not be prevented. Free 
movement of workers, capital, and natu- 
ral resources among alternative occupa- 
tions and geographical areas is necessary 
for obtaining the benefits of technologi- 
cal progress. Without flexibility and 
mobility: of productive resources of all 
kinds, our economy would stagnate, and 
the rich harvest from economic progress 
would be lost. 

Displacement can lead to unemploy- 
ment, but it need not. There must be 
certain conditions prevailing in a coun- 
try if individual worker displacement is 
not to snowball into severe unemploy- 
ment. Because automation creates new 
jobs as it destroys old ones, the rate of 
automation emerges as a critical factor. 
To control this rate and to ease the 
transition hardships, management and 
labor must first join in assuming the re-~ 
sponsibility for preventing those indi- 
vidual hardships and tragedies that are 
inevitable from automation. Second, it 
is the responsibility of the government 
to guarantee full, steady employment 
and conditions conducive to economic 
expansion. Ralph Cordiner, chairman 
of the board of General Electric, put it 
this way: “If, in spite of the best plan- 
ning we can do, some people are tempo- 
rarily unemployed because of techno- 
logical change, both industry and gov- 
ernment have a recognized responsibility 
to help families through any such pe- 
riods of transition.” 


Automation and Skill 


By Seymour L. WoLFBEIN 


ABSTRACT: In the decade of the fifties, automation appears 
to have contributed to an acceleration of the long-term growth 
of the generally higher skilled, white-collar, service-oriented 
activities. This trend shows up both in the over-all statistics 
of occupational distribution and in the detailed case studies of 
automation in particular establishments. One apparent effect 
of the rising level of skill and educational requirements ac- 
companying automation has been a disproportionate concen- 
tration of unemployment—especially long-term unemployment 
—on the unskilled and semiskilled workers. The outlook for 
the present decade is that the greatest growth will be in the 
number of jobs requiring high skill or high educational attain- 
ment. While we do not have extensive data concerning the 
specific skills and talents which automation demands, present 
indications are that emphasis must be put on training and edu- 
cation which make individuals as maneuverable, flexible, mo- 
bile, and responsive to change as possible. 
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N trying to gauge the impact of tech- 

nological change on the occupational 
distribution and skill level of the work- 
ing population, we come face to face 
with a surpassingly important dimen- 
sion of the general problem of assessing 
the implications of automation. From 
management’s point of view, we really 
deal with such problems as the very 
kind of labor force it requires to carry‘ 
out its production and related pro- 
grams; from labor’s point of view, we 
go to a consideration of the very kinds 
of jobs which are available and the 
whole galaxy which surrounds such a 
consideration (wages, working condi- 
tions, and so on)’; from the public point 
of view (and this is of major concern 
to labor and management), the impli- 
cations become enormous, if only in 
terms of the education, training, and 
retraining required to make available 
the requisite supply of skills. 

It should be noted at the start that, 
despite the importance of the subject, 
the currently available data are hardly 
perceptive enough to provide unequivo- 
cal answers to the questions and issues 
that are posed. As a matter of fact, 
aside from the information from the 
decennial censuses and the broad-cate- 
gory data from the Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force, there is no systematic, 
organized program for collecting occu- 
pational statistics in this country. With 
what is available, however, plus the 
information generated by the growing 
number of case studies in this field, it 
is possible to delineate some long-term, 
' over-all trends and the beginnings of 
some discernment on more recent de- 
velopments. 


Lonc-TERM ‘TRENDS 


The data are perhaps clearest, and 
expert opinion is just about unanimous, 
that the events of the twentieth cen- 
tury, so far, have brought about an 
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overridingly important shift in the oc- 
cupational structure in this country to- 
ward a higher skill level in the Ameri- - 
can labor force. : 

The pertinent information can be pre- 
sented in brief, summary form as fol- 
lows: 


1910 1950 1960 


ALL WORKERS 100% 100% 100% 


WHITE COLLAR 2 37 43 
Professional and tech- 
nical 5 9 11 
Proprietary and mana- 
gerial 7 9 11 
Clerical and sales 10 19 21 
BLUE COLLAR 37 AL 36 
Skilled 12 14 13 
Semiskilled _ 14 21 18 
Unskilled 11 6 5 
SERVICE 10 10 13 
FARM 31 12 8 


The data clearly show the rise to a 
plurality position of the white-collar 
worker; both professional and technical 
as well as clerical and sales personnel 
doubled their relative importance in the 
occupational standings. On the other 
hand, the enormous inroads into the 
farm labor force and the unskilled non- 


. farm laborer group in the last half cen- 


tury are also clearly depicted. The 
over-all stability in the proportion of 
the working population engaged as 
skilled craftsmen is also noteworthy and 
will be commented upon later. 

It is impossible, of course, to factor 
out of the complex of social and eco- 
nomic forces which generated these oc- 
cupational shifts those attributable to 
technological changes alone. But that 
they did have a significant role seems 
certain. In fact, we may even go so far 
as to say that the enormous increases 
in productivity on the farm, in the fac- 
tory, and at home provided us with the 
vantage point from which we can af- `. 
ford, as a nation, to deploy such a great 
proportion of our manpower resources 
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in the white-collar service-producing 
fields. 

It should be noted that these broad 
occupational groupings mask some very 
important changes in specific jobs. Thus, 
the professional group, for example, not 
only increased greatly, it also changed 
significantly in its internal composition. 
From a group which was dominated 
by the traditional professional fields of 
teaching, the law, medicine, and the 
clergy at the turn of the century, it has 
moved now to where it embraces huge 
numbers in the engineering, technical, 
and physical science fields—-under the 
impact, of course, of technological 
change. 

The skilled-craftsmen field is also an 
excellent point of illustration of this 
trend. The relative stability in this 
group over-all masks some very great 
changes which took place in a wide va- 
riety of specific occupations. 

Back in 1900, six skilled occupations 
(engravers, locomotive engineers, brick- 
masons, 
metal molders, and shoemakers) were 
so important in American industry that 
they together accounted for fully one 
out of every four in the skilled labor 
force of the United States. Today, they 
make up only one out of every twenty. 

Back in 1900, there were another six 
skilled trades (carpenters, mechanics 
and repairmen, cranemen and stationary 
engineers, plumbers, electricians, and 
telephone and telegraph linemen) which 
made up less than two out of every five 
skilled workers. Today, our estimate is 
that the figure is closer to two out of 
„every three. 

One other point is relevant to round 
out our brief exposition on long-term 
trends, which will serve as the vantage 
point for examining current and future 
expectations in this field. Without at- 
tempting to assess cause and effect, the 
overriding fact remains that the trends 
just discussed have been accompanied 


blacksmiths and forgemen,’ 


by a significant upturn in the educa- 
tional and training prerequisites for 
employment and an upturn in the 
educational attainment of the working 
population. Already, professional and 
technical personnel in the United States 
average more than a baccalaureate de- 
gree. Significantly, the clerical and 
sales group, which now accounts for one 
out of every five in the working popu- 
lation, already averages'more than a 
high school graduation. There is ap- 
parently nothing in the offing, as we 
shall see, which will change this trend. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


How different automation is, in de- 
gree and kind, from previous techno- 
logical changes can be assessed from 
some of the opening chapters in this 
volume. Its impact on the job and skill 
structure, ‘whether it is different or not, 
is still a subject of considerable import 
and investigation today. Two main 
lines of evidence are currently being ad- 
duced on this front. 

The first is in line with what we have 
presented so far in terms of trends 
among broad occupational groups.» In 
this instance, the data are very much 
in accord with what has happened in 
the past. It was less than half a dozen 
years ago that we actually witnessed the 
reversal in position of the white- and 
blue-collar workers in this country. In 
fact, the past decade of the fifties saw 
an accelerated movement toward the 
generally higher skilled, white-collar, 
service-oriented activities, as can be 
seen from the brief, summary table pre- 
sented above. 

The broad movement in recent years 
towards jobs requiring higher educa- 
tional and training prerequisites and 
generally higher skill levels was by no 
means confined to the service-produc- 
ing industries. In the goods-producing 
sector par excellence, manufacturing, 
the trend also seems to be unequivocal. 
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Effect of recession 


For example, in the year May 1960 
to May 1961, covering the recent reces- 
sion, factory employment declined by 
almost 700,000. All of this decline took 
place among the production workers. 
While no group, including skilled crafts- 
men, among these workers was immune 
to the impact of the recession, the pre- 
ponderant majority affected were the 
semiskilled operatives and unskilled 
workers. Nonproduction workers—ex- 
ecutives, legal staff, advertising and 
sales, clerical personnel—showed no de- 
cline at all; the actual change shown 
for them from May 1960 to May 1961 
was an increase of 17,000. 

This differential employment experi- 
ence in factory jobs during a year of 
recession was particularly marked in 
the metalworking industries, which took 
the brunt of the downturn, accounting 
for about two-thirds of the total manu- 
facturing decline over the year. In 
steel, fabricated metal products, the ma- 
chinery industries, and transportation 
equipment, the production worker typi- 
cally became unemployed, in contrast 
to the nonproduction worker who typi- 
cally showed small employment in- 
creases, 


Impact of automation 


The second line of evidence along ` 


these lines is found in the series of “im- 
pact” studies, conducted in recent years 
both here and in some other countries, 
in which specific case studies of the im- 
pact of automation and technological 
change are made in detail and changes 
in employment and skill requirements 
are traced between the time prior to 
and after introduction of the change. 
While there were obviously substan- 
tial and significant differences among 
different plants studied, it would be a 
fair appraisal to say that the general 
picture which emerges in the United 


States from this limited number of ` 


studies is one of gradually rising skill 
requirements, generated in good part by 
the reduction in requirements for the 
less skilled, accompanied by increases 
in some of the more highly skilled clas~ 
sifications.? 

For example, here is the following 
quotation from a series of studies by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
field of automation covering twenty of- 
fices: ? 


The introduction of electronic data proc- 
essing raised the average grade of skill of 
office occupations, but only to a slight 
extent. Routine low paid jobs becoming 
vacant during the transition period were 
eliminated, which resulted in the higher 
paid group making up a large proportion 
of the total in the affected group. The 
classification of electronic data processing 
positions at the top of the office pay struc- 
ture also tended to upgrade the pattern, 


Canadian findings 


The story for neighboring Canada is 
apparently much the same in terms of 
both past and current trends. The 
movement toward the white-collar, serv- 
ice-producing fields has and is taking 
place there as well as in this country.® 

In summarizing the Canadian Labour 
Department’s studies in this field, Dr: 
W. L. Dymond in an address at McGill 
University said: * 


Broadly speaking, technological change 
today is stimulating increasing require- — 


1Cf. Impact of Automation, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 1287 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1960). 

2 Adjustments to the Introduction of Office 
Automation, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 1276 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960). 

3 Cf. Report of the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Manpower and Employment 
(Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. and Comptroller of 
Stationery, 1961). i 

4 Technological Changes and Their Impact 
on Employment, Occupations and Industrial 
Relations, June 6, 1961. 
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ments for high trained manpower, while 
the technological changes of the twenties 
and thirties and even of the war stimulated 
requirements for semiskilled and unskilled 
workers as a result of the introduction of 
mass production techniques.. 


In surveying the impact of various 
technological changes in five industries 
in Canada, Dr. Dymond’s comments in- 
clude the following statements: 


[T]he need for semiskilled workers de- 
. clines, while requirements for skilled main- 
tenance and other highly technical occu- 
pations usually rise ...a further most 
significant manpower impact is that the 
overall skill level of employment is pushed 
upwards as a proportion of the total labour 
- force of the industry as the proportion of 
indirect labour rises . . . new products, im‘ 
proved and more complex production meth- 
ods, greater quality control and other fac- 
tors have all resulted in these industries 
increasing their requirements for more 
technical specialists such as engineers, 
technicians and a great variety of staff 
specialists. Increased maintenance of a 
preventive type is frequently associated 
with the introduction of more expensive 
and complex equipment. This has meant 
that the level of skill of tradesmen in- 
volved in maintenance activities has risen 
appreciably. 


Assessment of findings 


At this point it is necessary to enter 
some caveats concerning the assessment 
of the impact of automation on skill as 
shown by the evidence so far. The case 
studies made reflect the effect of tech- 
nological change on the included plants 
only; the impact on related plants in 
the same or supplier industries could 
conceivably be different. A substan- 
tial proportion of the plants studied en- 
joyed high levels of activity and de- 
mand for the goods and services they 
purvey; the impact on plants and in- 
dustries with declining activity and de- 
mand for their products could conceiv- 
ably be different. 


These studies and, of course, the data 
based on broad occupational groups 
which we have used show net changes 
over a period of time. They should not 
be construed to say that many indi- 
viduals, especially in the short run, do 
not experience downgrading in both the 
skill level of their jobs and wages paid. 

On balance, and over sustained pe- 
riods of time, however, the evidence so 
far seems to indicate a rising level of 
skill and educational attainment accom- 
panying changes in automation. 

This evidence is buttressed, in a 
meaningful way, by looking at the 
other side of the coin—the skill level of 
those who are unemployed, especially 
those who have been jobless for long 
periods of time. Some of these mate- 
rials have already been referred to in 
other parts of this volume. It is sig- 
nificant to note, in the past months 
when job levels have been increasing, 


‘that long-term unemployment has re- 


mained substantially high and that the 
unskilled and semiskilled workers have 
made disproportionately heavy contri- 
butions to these long-term unemployed. 

One summary set of figures may suf- 
fice at this point. From the turn of the 
current business cycle (February 1961) 
to November 1961, payroll employment 
in the United States went up by about 
2.5 million, one million more than ex- 
pected on a seasonal basis. Payroll em- 
ployment—as, in fact, did total em- 
ployment—stood at a record high level 
for November. But long-term jobless- 
ness (unemployment of fifteen weeks or 
more) still stayed at more than the mil- 
lion mark; the very hard core (unem- 
ployed for a half year or more) still 
totaled about 700,000 workers. Signifi- 
cantly, the unskilled worker, who made 
up only about 5 per cent of the work- 
ing population, contributed 13.5 per 
cent of the hard-core unemployed. His 
unemployment rate over-all, inciden- 
tally, was almost triple that of the 
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skilled craftsman. The semiskilled op- 
erative, accounting for about 18 per 
cent of the working population, con- 
tributed about 30 per cent of the hard- 
core unemployed. In contrast, for ex- 
ample, the professional and technical 
personnel accounted for 11 per cent of 
the working population but only 2 per 
cent of those unemployed for half a year 
or more. 

Whether it be the unskilled and semi- 
skilled, or the young school dropout, or 
the older man who also has a high rate 

‘of long-term unemployment, one of the 
great common denominators which ties 
them all: together is the lack of skill. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Occupational projections looking ahead 
to the rest of this decade are well-nigh 
unanimous in calling for a continued in- 
crease in the white-collar, more highly 
skilled, higher education-level jobs. 

With an over-all labor force increase 
of 20 per cent scheduled for the 1960’s, 
it is expected that professional and tech- 
nical personnel will go up by double that 
proportion, all of this on top of another 
40 per cent increase which actually took 
place during the 1950’s. The remaining 
white-collar occupations, including the 
proprietary, managerial, clerical, and 
sales groups, also are expected to in- 
crease in employment at more than the 
national rate. Significantly, the same is 
also in the offing for the skilled crafts- 
men. On the other hand, semiskilled 
workers show a projected rise at less 
than the over-all national average, and 
unskilled workers are not expected to 
go up in numbers at all during this dec- 
ade, despite an unprecedentedly large 
labor-force upturn in the making dur- 
ing the 1960’s. Needless to say, these 
projections also emphasize the increas- 
ing educational and training prerequi- 
sites for employment as well. 

One other major substantive point 


should be made in this connection. 
While trends in skill level can be de- 
duced from trends among occupational 
groups, we are still at the earliest stages 
in studying and understanding the needs 
for specific talents, capabilities, and 
know-how which accompany automa- 
tion. i 

Some of the more perceptive work in 
this field is being done by the Depart- 


-ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 


search in Great Britain, and some of the 
most recent materials from this group 
can be seen in E. R. F. W. Crossman’s 
Automation and Skill.5 In this work, 
Crossman notes that previous studies 
had already indicated 


. a common trend towards supervision 
rather than direct manipulation of the proc- 
ess, and towards skill based on knowledge 
of ‘plant and equipment. . . . The empha- 
sis was shifting from manual skills to those 
based on the ability to take in information 
and to organize and interpret it for action. 


Crossman’s investigations covered a 
wide spectrum of factories as well as 
covering such enterprises as a railway 
electrical control room, eléctronic com- 
puter, and the like. In looking at auto- 
matic techniques, he focused on continu- 
ous-flow production (transfer machines, 
automatically controlled processes), pro- 
gram machines (computers, electron- 
ically controlled machine tools), and 
centralized remote control (such as the 
railway control center). 

It is significant that Crossman’s stud- 
ies lead him, tentatively at least, to em- - 
phasize the role of decision-making, of 
taking on responsibility, of “being in- 
tuitively aware of what is going on and 
what to do about it,” the ability to in-. 
terpret things and relate them to each 
other. He talks of resourcefulness and 
of diagnostic skill, of being able to see 
your way through several “strategiés” 


5 London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1960. 
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in tracking down machine trouble. He 
refers to the French term “polyvalent” 
—the polyvalent craftsmen needed by 
the new technological age in which the 
man must have and successfully blend 
the attributes of more than one conven- 
tional skill. 

The points emphasized by Crossman 
have much in common with some of 
those pointed up by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics in their case studies of 
the impact of automation, even though 
done from a completely different van- 
tage point. Thus, in connection with 
automation related to an airlines reser- 
vation system, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
` tistics talks of technicians who must 
“assume individual responsibility for 
equipment.” The report goes on to 
say that “the technician’s function has 
changed from that of a ‘production type’ 
repairman—to that of a skilled ‘watch- 
man.’” Similarly, in reporting on tech- 
nological changes at an oil refinery, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics says that 
“one of the most important personnel 


developments at the refinery during the 


postwar period has been a raising of 
educational standards for both super- 
visory and production workers,” and 
the Bureau shows the increasing em- 
phasis put on an individual’s ability to 


memorize, concentrate, observe, follow 
instructions. And, again, in describing 
the effects of automation in a bakery, 
the report points to the increasing re- 


` sponsibility of operators of slicing and 


wrapping machines and the necessity to 
observe schedules in a synchronized 
manner with the rest of the automatic 
line. 

As we have said, we are only at the 
very beginnings of an understanding of 
the kinds of specific skills and talents 
which automation demands. But, if the 
evidence in hand so far is indicative, 
then the emphasis is being put on the 
need for individuals with a broad-based 
training who have an educational and 
training foundation which makes them 
as maneuverable, flexible, mobile, and 
responsive to change as possible. 

And, if this is the case, then. educa- 
tion and training for the manually as 
well as academically oriented person, 
for the young in school as well as for 
the adult in training and retraining may 
have to move more and more toward 
the goal of helping the individual with- 


_ stand and, in fact, take advantage of 


the inevitable changes which will take 
place in the relationship between what 
he learns and what he will be called 
upon to do in the world of work. 


Automation and the Employee 


By WILLIAM A. Faunce, EINAR HARDIN, 
and Eucrene H. JACOBSON 


ABSTRACT: Field research suggests that the impact of office 
automation upon job satisfaction varies depending on whether 
affected job aspects are intrinsic or contextual, whether the em- 
ployees are in electronic data-processing departments which 
gain work tasks or in other affected departments that lose tasks, 
whether the computer is of large or medium size, and on sev- 
eral other circumstances. Office employees think the broad 
impact of office automation is to eliminate jobs and regard the 

` methods changes as temporarily disruptive, but they often wel- ` 
come change and rarely reject mechanization as such. Atti- 
tudes toward change appear to depend on the ability of the 
individual to deal effectively with change and on the skill with 
which the organization manages the change. Studies of fac- 
tory automation suggest that automated plants are preferred 
as work places to less advanced plants, although they provide 
important sources of dissatisfaction. The sources of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction vary over the course of adjustment to 
automation. Automation may affect the significance of work 
in our society by changing job content, redistributing employ- 
ment opportunities, or decreasing working hours. Its effect 
will probably be a decrease in the importance of work and a 
continuation of the trend toward a leisure-oriented society. 
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HIREE aspects of the relationship 

between automation and the em- 
ployee are discussed in this article. 
First, how does automation affect the 
job satisfaction and material welfare of 
employees? Second, what are the atti- 
tudes of employees toward automation 
and toward the very process of change? 
Third, how -does automation affect the 
role of work in the lives of the em- 
ployees? Although automation has oc- 
curred in many thousands of factories 
and offices, there have been few field 
studies pertinent to these questions. 
Furthermore, the relevant studies differ 
considerably in focus and method, so 
that meaningful generalizations are haz- 
ardous to make? Our aim is to illus- 
trate the diversity of effects rather than 
to make a broad, over-all assessment. 


EFFECTS oF OFFICE AUTOMATION 


In one study dealing with automation. 
and job satisfaction, attitude surveys . 


were conducted before and after the 
installation of a small to medium-size 
computer (IBM 650) in an insurance 
company having about 400 employees.” 
Satisfaction with variety in work, ac- 
curacy requirements, importance of the 
job to the company, skill requirements, 
responsibility involved, and several other 
intrinsic characteristics of the work in- 
creased for most employees. At the 
same time, there was no clear trend of 
change in satisfaction with such con- 


1¥For guides to the literature, see Gloria 
Cheek, Economic and Social Implications of 
Automation: A Bibliographic Review, Vol. 1: 
Literature before 1957 and Einar Hardin, 
William B. Eddy, and Steven E. Deutsch, 
Economic and Social Implications of Automa- 
tion: An Annotated Bibliography, Vol. 2: 
Literature 1957-1960, published in 1958 and 
1961, respectively, by the Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. 
* 2 Einar Hardin, “The Reactions of Em- 
` ployees to Office Automation,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, Vol. 83 (September 1960), pp. 
925-932. 


textual aspects of the job as pay, pro- 
motion chances, the way the company 
handled changes in organization and 
procedures, and the nature of the com- 
pany’s information program. 

The changes in job satisfaction varied 
depending upon the extent to which 
the computer affected the work methods 
and work load. The computer-area em- 
ployees, who were initially in the key- 
punching and tabulating jobs, showed 
more increases than decreases in satis- 
faction with intrinsic jobs aspects, while 
the reverse was true for contextual 
aspects. The employees in the under- 
writing departments, who lost tasks to 
the computer area and had to adjust 
their work methods to its requirements, 
showed a mixed pattern, with about the 
same number of increases as decreases 
in satisfaction for both intrinsic and 
contextual aspects. The employees in 
the rest of the company, accounting for 
more than two-thirds of total employ- 
ment, had essentially unchanged work 
methods and work load. They became 
less satisfied with.the company’s way 
of handling changes and with the lack 
of accuracy and promptness of company 
information, and became more satisfied 
with virtually all other aspects of their 
jobs. -The differences among the three 
department groups were frequently small 
enough, however, to be random fluctua- 
tions. 

The employees were also asked, in 
the survey after the installation, how 
much the computer had changed four- 
teen aspects of their jobs, most of which 
were intrinsic. The computer-area em- 
ployees felt the computer exerted a 
large and favorable impact on the va- 
riety, work load, and skill requirements 
of their jobs but influenced only slightly 
their job security, promotion chances, 
and pay. The employees of the under- 
writing departments felt the. computer 
brought a great deal of change in va- 
riety, work load, and accuracy require- 
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ments; lowered their job security and 
promotion chances more often than it 
raised them; and made for less variety 
in work, less work load, and lowered 
work interest in a number of instances. 
Employees of unaffected departments 
were not aware of much impact upon 
themselves. ; 

While the preceding differences illus- 
trate the employee perceptions of the 
role of the computer, the actual effect 
of the computer upon various aspects of 
-the job is better reflected by a different 
set of findings. The-employees were 
asked in the second survey what changes, 
regardless of cause, there had been in 
the job aspects. The computer-area em- 
ployees continued to report more change 


than the other employees, but the dif- , 


ferences between the two groups were 
usually smaller. The underwriting de- 
partments and the unaffected depart- 
ments. perceived much the same fre- 
quency of change, although changes 
were more often in the undesirable di- 
rection in the former group. Neither 
the computer nor other factors had ma- 
terially altered the work methods and 
work load of the unaffected depart- 
ments. This suggests that the effect of 
automation upon the fourteen job as- 
pects, though real, was quite moderate, 
except in the computer area itself. The 
indication that the computer had only 
moderate effects on work environment 
and job ‘satisfaction was corroborated 
in a study of another insurance com- 
pany that had also installed an IBM 
650 computer.® 

Somewhat different findings were in- 
dicated in a preliminary report on a 
larger but less common computer. Mann 
and Williams found that the installation 
of an IBM 705 computer in a large 
public utility brought changes in or- 


8 Einar Hardin, “Computer Automation, 
Work Environment and Employee Satisfac- 
tion,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Vol. 13 (July 1960), pp. 559-567. 


ganization, procedures, control, and job 
structure. ‘They described the impact 
on the individuals by saying: * ` 


For many individuals this was a period 
of growth; for others a period of failure 
and disillusionment. The change severely 
tested marginal employees and supervisors, 
while at the same time giving the more ex- 
perienced and able ones the opportunity to 
develop and to demonstrate their work po- 
tential. The dislocation and the loss of 
duties and jobs was a serious problem for 
some employees. 


A Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
office automation in twenty large busi- 
ness firms showed that, one year after 
automation, there had been increases in 
salary grade for more than four-fifths 
of the computer area employees, as 
compared with one third of the em- 
ployees of other affected departments.’ 
Virtually none were lowered in grade or 
lost their jobs. That office automation 
may well lead to different long-run re- 
sults, however, is suggested in prelimi- 
nary reports by Ida Hoos on another 
study of about twenty organizations.® 
Centralization of functions from branch 
offices to main offices occurring after a 
few years of automation reduced branch- 
office employment enough to necessitate 
layoffs or transfers with lower pay or 
poorer advancement opportunities and, 
hence, affected many employees ad- 
versely. Deterioration was not only 
found in the surviving routine, nonsu- 


4 Floyd C. Mann and Lawrence K. Williams, 
“Observations on the Dynamics of a Change 
in Electronic Data Processing Equipment,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 5 (Sep- 
tember 1960), p. 255. 

5 Adjustments to the Introduction of Office 
Automation, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letin No. 1276 (Washington, D. C., 1960), pp. 
30-57. 

8 Ida R. Hoos, “The Impact of Office Au- 
tomation on Workers,” International Labour 
Review, Vol. 82 (October 1960), pp. 363-388 
id., “When the Computer Takes Over the Of- 


“fice,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 38 (July- 


August 1960), pp. 102-112. 
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pervisory jobs, which appeared less in- 
teresting and more machine-paced than 
before automation, but also in the mid- 
dle-management jobs outside the elec- 
tronic data-processing area, which be- 
came fewer and, thus, reduced the train- 
ing and advancement opportunities of 
supervisors seeking to rise in the or- 
ganization. The highly skilled elite of 
programmers and systems analysts, who, 
according to other studies, tends to con- 
sist of young and well-educated men, 
was strongly prone toward empire build- 
ing and likely to become involved in 
conflict with other departments because 
of its own autonomy, key position, stress 
on efficiency, and lack of social sensi- 
tivity. 


EFFECTS OF FACTORY AUTOMATION 


Several studies of factory automation 
have also been made. One of these 
dealt with the attitudes of workers trans- 
ferred to an automated automobile-en- 
gine plant.” Three-fourths of the work- 
ers preferred the new automated jobs to 
their old nonautomated jobs, and the 
strongest preferences for the new jobs 
were expressed by those whose jobs were 
the most automated. The substantial 
reduction in materials handling which 
accompanied automation was the major 
reason for preferring the new jobs. 
Physical working conditions seemed to 
vary corisiderably from one department 
to the next and were, on balance, no 
better in the automated plant than in 
the nonautomated plant. Changes in 
earnings, except those associated with 
general contract changes, appeared to 
be few. 

“The new technology, however, in- 
creased the distance between work sta- 

7 William A. Faunce, “Automation and the 
Automobile Worker,” Social Problems, Vol. 6 
(Summer 1958), pp. 68-78; id. “Automation 
*in the Automobile Industry: Some Conse- 
quences for In-Plant Social Structure,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, Vol. 23 (August 
1958), pp. 401-407. 


tions, the amount of machine noise, the 
amount of attention required by the 
job, and the extent to which the work- 
ers were paced by the machines. In 
consequence, the workers were less able 
to talk with each other during the work, 
tended to confine their communications 
to work-related matters, thought they 
made fewer friends at work, and felt 
socially isolated. Because they were re- 
quired to pay closer attention to their 
work, were supervised more frequently 
by the foremen, and felt a constant 
pressure to avoid machine breakdowns, 
they experienced greater mental fatigue 
and work tension. In fact, where it 
existed, preference for the old jobs could 
most often be attributed to the social 
isolation of the worker and the increase 
in work tensions. 

Mann and Hoffman studied the atti- 
tudes of workers in two power plants at 
different levels of automation. The op- 
erators in the advanced plant liked their 
current jobs more than did those in the 
standard plant, when everything was 
considered. They felt they had more 
responsibility on their jobs, required 
more training, had to spend less time 
doing dirty jobs, learned more on the 
job, could move around in the plant, 
and had more contacts with the other 
workers than two years earlier, before 
the more advanced plant was completed 
and staffed. They felt more nervous 
and tense,- however, which may have 
been caused by a feeling of greater 
dependence on others combined with 
the belief that they were inadequately 
trained and prepared for the automated 
technology. Because the two plants dif- 
fered from each other in many respects 
in addition to level of technology, it is 
difficult to determine the exact role of 
the changing technology in the attitude 


8 Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard Hoffman, 
Automation and the Worker: A Study of So- 
cial Change in Power Plants (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1960), pp. 65-103. 
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differences of the two groups of work- 
ers. In particular, the careful selection 
of the work force and the use of job ro- 
tation, job enlargement, and a changed 
pattern of shift work in the advanced 
plant may account for much of the 
higher satisfaction of its workers. In 
so far as this interpretation is true, it 
underlines the importance of manage- 
ment practices to facilitate adjustment 
to automation. 

A study by Charles R. Walker of an 
automated steel mill showed that job 
satisfaction may vary during the proc- 
ess of adjustment to the new technol- 
ogy. Automation increased the amount 
of attention and responsibility required, 
lessened the physical demands of the 
job, limited possibilities for promotion, 
and affected patterns of social interac- 
tion on the job. Response to these 
changes varied during the four-year pe- 
riod of the study. Walker summarizes 
this finding as follows: ° 


The majority of crew members, though not 

„all, were able to move from semi-manual 
jobs to semi-automatic ones and derive 
personal satisfaction from the immediate 
job content of those positions. They did 
not derive this satisfaction at first but 
after a period of acclimatization and ex- 
perience. The same job characteristics, 
all stemming from the automatic or semi- 
automatic operations of the mill which 
had at first been feared and hated, were 
later the source of satisfaction, f 


Response To CHANGE 


In addition to knowing how employees 
respond to work situations at different 
levels of. technological development, it is 
important to understand employee re- 
sponse to the fact and prospect of 
change in the work situation. From the 
point of view of the employee, the work 
situation probably involves continuous 


9 Charles R. Walker, Toward the Auto- 
matic Factory (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1957), p. 192. 


‘replaced by machines. 


change, more apparent and dramatic 
when new technologies are introduced 
rapidly, but always present in complex 
organizations..° The normal pattern of 
change, like many constant influences, 
may not receive regular attention. But 
when one of the aspects of change is ac- 
celerated, as in the introduction of new 
technologies into relatively stable, well- 
established work procedures, change be- 
comes the focus of attention. As an 
example, when even relatively small 
electronic data-processing devices are 
installed in established business offices, 
the consequences become a matter of 
concern to a large part of the work 
force, even though many employees may 
not be affected by the change. Employee 
response to innovation and change of 
this sort, as determined through ques- 
tionnaire and interview studies con- 
ducted by the authors and their col- 
leagues, will be examined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Prominent among the initial effects of 
the installation of a computer is con- 
cern with the possibility that the new 
equipment will throw some people out 
of work. The employees we questioned 
were very much aware of the potential 
of the computer for replacing workers." 
About three-quarters of them reported 
that machines were replacing workers in 
insurance companies. But, when ques- 
tioned about their own job prospects, 
about four-fifths felt that it was very 
unlikely that they, themselves, would be 
This reflected 
the actual work situation, in which no 


10 Eugene H. Jacobson, “The Effect of 
Changing Industrial Methods and Automation 
on Personnel,” Proceedings of the April 1957 
Syniposium on Preventive and Social Psychi- 
atry (Washington, D. C.: Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, 1959), pp. 235-252. 

11 Eugene Jacobson, Don Trumbo, Gloria 
Cheek, and John Nangle, “Employee Attitudes ° 
toward Change in a Medium Sized Insurance 
Company,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 


Vol. 43 (December 1959), pp. 349-354. 
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employees had lost jobs because of the 
computer installation. 

More than half of the employees felt 
that their jobs had changed because of 
the new equipment. They saw them- 
selves as having been promoted or trans- 
ferred or as having the content of their 
jobs altered. The company officials and 
the research team, on the other hand, 
estimated that less than one third of 
the work force was affected in any sig- 
nificant way by the change. 
ently employees were associating many 
aspects of their own jobs with this 
very visible new influence in their lives. 
Changes that would have occurred if 
the computer had not been installed 
could be interpreted as related to it. 
Changes of a small magnitude or of a 
kind not noted by management might 
loom large in the eyes of the employee. 

An additional facet of technological 
change to which the employee responds 
is the readjustment that occurs no 
matter how effectively the change-over 
may be managed. While two-thirds of 
the employees we questioned felt that 
the change-over significantly interrupted 
their normal work procedures, most of 
them thought they had adjusted to the 
change relatively quickly, within a few 
weeks. About one quarter of the em- 
ployees felt that developments in ma- 
chines and methods for doing work in 
industry as a whole were taking place 
more rapidly than is desirable, and only 
a small proportion felt they were tak- 
ing place too slowly. But, when asked 
about the kind of job that they them- 
selves liked, 70 per cent expressed a 
preference for a situation in which the 
work process changed from time to time. 
Apparently, with too little change, the 
job would be routine and monotonous, 
and with too much change, change itself 

. would be threatening. 

The major characteristic of the office 
automation we studied was the shift 
from human to machine processing of 


Appar- . 


data. The employees anticipated that 
this shift would continue and would di- 
rectly affect the jobs they were doing. 
Most of them liked to work with office 
machinery, would like to make more 
use of office machinery, and would be 
pleased to attend a training school to 
learn how to work with the new equip- 
ment, if job changes required this. 

In general, then, employees perceived 
that the broad industry impact of auto- 
mation and technological change was to 
eliminate some jobs. And many felt 
that these changes, at the industry and 
society level, were occurring too rapidly. 
But they distinguished these effects from 
the consequences of a particular adjust- 
ment in their own work situation which 
they judged on the basis of actual ex- 
perience. When an abrupt introduc- 
tion of a new technology was experi- 
enced, a larger proportion of the em- 
ployees would see themselves as affected 
than might be anticipated by manage- 
ment on an objective basis. Usually, 
they saw the methods changes as being 
temporarily disruptive but quickly inte- 
grated into the system. They often wel- 
comed change in their own work situa- 
tions and expressed a preference for 
having some part of their work mecha- 
nized. We found no rejection of mecha- 
nization as such. i 


VARIABLES AFFECTING RESPONSE 
TO CHANGE 


These generalizations about employee 
attitudes toward change should be un- 
derstood in terms of some factors that 
are related to them and that are likely 
to vary considerably from organization 
to organization and within large or- 
ganizations. These include the differ- 
ences among employees in readiness for 
change and the history of the manage- 
ment of change in a given organization. 

In Trumbo’s analysis of readiness for 
change, employees that had better edu- 
cation, obtained better scores on person- 
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nel tests, were freer from job anxieties, 
and had benefited from past changes 
were more likely to indicate a readiness 
for change.4? These variations in indi- 
vidual attitudes toward change seemed 
to reflect differences in ability to deal 
effectively with the demands of a chang- 
ing situation and beliefs that the stress 
involved in change would be compen- 
sated by the opportunities that change 
offered. 

It appeared that where change in the 
job implied change in the work group, 
those who attached higher value to so- 
cial satisfactions in work had less fa- 
vorable attitudes toward change. An- 
other element of the social context, the 
supervisor-employee relations, also ap- 
peared to have a bearing upon attitudes 
toward change. The attitudes of the 
members of work groups were similar to 
those of their supervisors. Supervisors 
who were relatively authoritarian were 
less often in charge of employees who 
favored change. Perhaps authoritarian 
supervisors were usually put in charge 
of persons least likely to benefit from 
change. 

The way in which the change is man- 
aged by the organization is a central 
concern .of the employee. Mann and 
Williams used a case study of the in- 
troduction of a computer into an ac- 
counting division of a public utility to 
show that management skill in handling 
change has an important influence on 
employee response to the change. If 
the organization has a record of concern 
for the employee and manages change 
so that the employee is protected, and, 


12Don Trumbo, “Individual and Group 
Correlates of Attitudes Toward Work-Related 
Change,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
45 (October 1961), pp. 338~344, 

13 Floyd C. Mann and Lawrence K. Wil- 
liams, “Organizational Impact of White Col- 
lar Automation,” Proceedings of the 11th An- 
nual Meeting, Industrial Relations Research 
Association (Madison, Wis.: IRRA Publica- 
tion 22, 1959). 


if possible, his situation is enhanced, 
employees are more likely to welcome 
change. 

It is interesting to find, however, that 
employees who were better informed 
about the anticipated impact of techno- 
logical change, as reported by Nangle, 
were not more favorable toward the 
change.** A more important factor was 
the employee’s attitudes toward the com- 
pany and its policies. 

Office employees with relatively high 
social status, from urban rather than 
rural backgrounds, and in high status 
positions in the organization, were found 
more likely to welcome change.’® This 
suggests, among other things, that a 
positive attitude toward change is likely 
to be associated with breater possibility 
of being involved in decision-making 
about the change. 


AUTOMATION AND THE MEANING 
oF JOB SATISFACTION 


Another important variable affecting 
both job satisfaction and attitudes to- 
ward job ‘change is the significance of 
work to the individual. Satisfaction 
with an activity which is of major im- 
portance clearly. differs in meaning and 
in behavioral consequences from satis- 
faction with an activity which is of 
little concern. Attitudes toward change 
in any activity can also be expected to 
be conditioned by the significance of the 
activity to the individual. 

There is considerable evidence of varia- 
tion in the function and meaning of 
work. Morse and Weiss found that a 
sense of accomplishment on the job, in- 
terest in a particular task area, and, in 
general, the assigning of importance to 

14 John E. Nangle, The Effectiveness of 
Communications in Preparation for Change in 
an Insurance Company (Doctoral dissertation, 
Michigan State University, 1961). . 

15 William A. Faunce, “Social Stratification 
and Attitude toward Change in Job Content,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 39 (December 1960), pp. 
140-148, 
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a specific work role were more charac- 
teristic of professional and managerial 
than of clerical and blue-collar work- 
ers.§ Dubin found that work and the 
work place were not “central life in- 
terests” for almost three-fourths of the 
industrial workers he studied," and 
-Orzack, in a replication of the Dubin 
study, found that four-fifths of a group 
of professional nurses did regard work 
and the work place as “central life in- 
terests.”?® In a study conducted by the 
authors, it was found that the impor- 
tance of work to the individual varied 
considerably with the job level.+° 

This evidence suggests that the level 


of responsibility and skill required by 


the job has an important bearing upon 
the degree of significance of work to the 
individual. To the extent that automa- 
tion changes these aspects of job con- 
tent, it may affect the meaning of job 
satisfaction and job change. 
Automation does appear to increase 
the proportion of the total operation for 
which the worker is responsible. The 
integration of separate operations into 
a continuous-flow production process 
means that a single worker observing 
lights or gauges on an automatic con- 
trol panel may have responsibility for a 
large number and wide variety of pro- 
duction processes. The clerical worker 
who feeds stacks of cards into an elec- 


16 Nancy C. Morse and Robert S. Weiss, 
“The Function and Meaning of Work,” Ameri- 


can Sociological Review, Vol. 20 (April 1955), ` 


pp. 191-198. 

17 Robert Dubin, “Industrial Workers 
Worlds: A Study of the ‘Central Life Inter- 
ests’ of Industrial Workers,” Social Problems, 
Vol. 3 (January 1956), pp. 131-142. 

18 Louis H. Orzack, “Work as a ‘Central 
Life Interest’ of Professionals,” Social Prob- 
lems, Vol. 7 (Fall 1959), pp. 125-132. 

19 Readiness to accept change in job con- 
tent also varies with job level. Importance 
‘of work may be one of the variables affect- 
ing this relationship. See William A. Faunce, 
“Social Stratification and Attitudes Toward 
Change in Job Content,” of. cit. 


tronic computer is also likely to be re- 
sponsible for a larger share of informa- 
tion processing in the office. There is 
evidence that some workers regard their 
jobs as more important as a result of 
increased responsibility in this sense.” 
It is obvious, however, that techno- 
logical integration of separate operations 
is not the same thing as job enlarge- 
ment. Many jobs in automated plants 
and offices involve less personal respon- 
sibility in the sense that neither quality 
of product nor work pace are controlled 
by the worker. Automatic inspection, 
control, and information-processing sys- 
tems are designed to supplant human 
judgment in the production process. 
The elimination of direct participation 
in the work process can be expected to 
have an effect upon the function and 
meaning of work. The following quota- 
tion from interviews with workers in an 
automated plant seems to illustrate the 
feeling of estrangement from work: * 


[I don’t like] the lack of feeling responsi- 
ble for your work. The feeling that you’re 
turning out more work but knowing it’s not 
yours really and not as good as you could 
make it if you had control of the machine 
like before. 


Irrespective of its effect upon the con- 
tent of jobs, automation might result in 
an increase in the significance of work 
in our society if it increased the pro- 
portion of the labor force employed in 
more skilled, responsible, and prestige- 
ful jobs. Studies of effects of auto- 
mation suggest that there is a higher 
proportion of skilled workers in plants 
where automated equipment is used. 
This does not result from the creation 
of many new skilled jobs, however, but 
from a reduction in the employment of 
semiskilled and unskilled workers. Such 
changes mean that the work force in 
the automatic factory may be com- 

20 William A. Faunce, “Automation and the 


Automobile Worker,” op. cit. 
21 Ibid. 
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posed primarily of skilled workers for 
whom work is intrinsically important 
and to whom job satisfaction means 
pride in workmanship, but this work 
force may be small. Automation may 
contribute somewhat to the increased 
demand in certain professional and tech- 
nical fields. These fields, however, in 
spite of their current rate of growth, 
still employ a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total labor force. The pri- 
mary effect of automation upon occupa- 
tional distribution will undoubtedly be 
to decrease the proportion of semiskilled 
and unskilled factory operatives. A ma- 
jority of new workers who might other- 
wise have been employed as operatives 
will probably be absorbed into expand- 
ing clerical, sales, and service occupa- 
tions. 

There is little empirical evidence re- 
garding the function and meaning of 
work for people in these occupations. 
The existing evidence, however, along 
with an assessment of the nature of the 
. tasks and social structural conditions of 
- work in lower level white-collar occupa- 
tions, would lead us to expect that work 
would not be regarded as a central life 
interest by people in these occupations, 
C. Wright Mills, in White Collar, con- 
cludes that for the “white collar masses,” 
as for wage workers generally, the job 
is not intrinsically meaningful, and suc- 
cess, in the sense of technical craftsman- 
ship, is not regarded as an end in it- 
self.” The substitution of what Daniel 


22C, Wright Mills, White Collar (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 
215-238. 


Bell has called the new “salariat”? for 
the proletariat as comprising the bulk 
of the labor force in industrial societies 
could not be expected to reverse the ap- 
parent tendency in these societies to- 
ward de-emphasis of work and an in- 
creasing leisure orientation.”* i 
In the long run, a reduction of work- 
ing hours made possible by automation 
may have a greater impact upon the im- 
portance of work than will any of the 
other factors we have considered. Pro- 
ductivity increases in the past have al- 
ways resulted in a decrease in the ‘aver- 
age number of hours worked per week. 
There is little reason to suppose that 
increases in productivity attributable to 
automation will not sooner or later have 
the same effect. Where work requires 
a diminishing proportion of time and 
energy, activities unrelated to work. will 
probably assume increasing importance. 
So long as professional, technical, and 
upper-level managerial positions employ 
less than a majority of our labor force, 
most people can be expected to use their 
increased leisure to seek meaningful ac- 
tivities which provide some relief from 
the functionally specialized nature of 
their work. The net effect of automa- 
tion would appear to be a continuation 
of the already existing trend toward a 
leisure-oriented society in which work 
is viewed as an exclusively economic ac- 
tivity and in which activities other than 
work serve to provide meaningful ex- 


. periences for the individual and to re- 


late him to his community. 


23. Daniel Bell, Work and Iis Discontents 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1956), p. 50. 
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By CHARLES C. KILLINGSWORTH 


ABSTRACT: In industrial relations, “automation” is frequently 
used as a synonym for “displacement.” |More precisely de- 
fined, automation can have various direct and immediate ef- 
fects on jobs. It may eliminate jobs outright; it may elimi- 
nate parts of several jobs; it may require new combinations 
of skills; and it may affect responsibility, working conditions, 
and the extent of worker control over rate of output. The im- 
pact of these effects has varied greatly in the past decade, de- 
pending on the nature of the work rules in the industry or the 
operation. Automation has been adopted most extensively 
in industries or operations which impose few barriers to reas- 
signment of job duties—or in operations where collective þar- 
gaining is rare. Where automation has encountered rigid job 
lines and other restrictive work rules, labor-management con- 
flict has at times been intense. As automation becomes more 
flexible and economical, it may invade such areas to an increas- 
ing degree. Labor and management and the government have 
adopted a variety of measures to prevent or alleviate displace- 
ment and to study proposals for future bargaining. 
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WIDELY noted collective-bargain- 
ing agreement of 1959 was that 
between Armour and Company and the 
two meat-packing unions which repre- 
sent most Armour employees. The por- 
tion of the agreement which attracted 
attention was a provision for an “Auto- 
‘mation Fund” of $500,000 to be pro- 
vided by the company and for an Auto- 
mation Committee to be composed of 
labor, management, and neutral repre- 
sentatives. The committee was empow- 
ered to study employee displacement 
problems, to experiment with certain 
remedial measures, and to formulate 
recommendations for consideration by 
the parties in collective bargaining. One 
rather anomalous aspect of this develop- 
ment which has escaped general atten- 
tion is that automation, in the sense in 
which this term is used in most of the 
articles in this symposium, has as yet 
scarcely made an appearance in the pro- 
duction operations of the meat-packing 
industry. Armour had a substantial em- 
ployee displacement problem in 1959, 
but it resulted from a management 
program of closing obsolete plants’ to 
reduce excess capacity and to central- 
ize production. This program had re- 
sulted in the permanent closing of six 
plants and the termination of about 
5,000 employees immediately prior to 
the negotiation of the 1959 agree- 
ment. - 
The Armour development is illustra- 
tive of the fact that, in a great many 
collective-bargaining` situations, “‘auto- 
mation” has become a synonym for 
“any development that may cause em- 
ployee displacement.” However con- 
venient it may be to have a word—or 
a catchword—for referring to the prob- 
lems of employee displacement, this 
usage tends to obscure some of the pres- 
ent and prospective effects of automa- 
tion, more precisely defined, on collec- 
tive bargaining. 
Any discussion of the effects of auto- 


mation on collective bargaining must 
recognize that one outstanding charac- 
teristic of collective bargaining in the 


United States is diversity. This di- 


versity, broadly speaking, is largely the 
result of the decentralization of bargain- 
ing and the consequent shaping of bar- 
gaining systems and working rules to 
the circumstances of particular indus- 
tries, particular plants, even particular 
departments and shops. As the discus- 
sion in this symposium demonstrates, 
automation, too, takes many forms. The 
diversity both of bargaining systems and 
of automation limits the possibility of 
broad generalization. 

Sometimes automation completely 
wipes out particular jobs. More fre- 
quently, automation reduces the content 
of a number of jobs, creating the tech- 
nical possibility of combining these frac- 
tional remainders into new jobs. Auto- 
mation often changes skill requirements, 
the degree of responsibility, and the 
working conditions of particular jobs, 
and it frequently reduces the extent to 
which the worker can control the speed 
of production. These changes obviously 
affect the relative value of jobs for 
wage-payment purposes and the appro- 
priate method of payment. Automation 
sometimes blurs the distinction between 
production work and supervisory or of- 
fice work. These are some of the direct 
and immediate effects of automation, 
strictly defined. These are effects that 
have been dealt with in a variety of col- 
lective bargaining relationships in the 
past decade. The main emphasis in 
this discussion will be on reactions to 
these direct and immediate effects of 
automation. Speculation concerning as- 
sumed long-run and indirect effects of 
automation may titillate the imagination 
more than analysis of this kind. But 
the understanding gained from a study 
of actual experience is likely to be more 
reliable than speculation, however in- 
spired. 
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Jos COMBINATION 


Let us consider first the matter of 
job combination resulting from auto- 
mation and the- important differences 
between industries in the collective-bar- 
gaining rules on this matter. Two spe- 
cific examples will illustrate the differ- 
ences. The rubber industry is in the 
process of installing highly automatic 
curing presses for tires. The position- 
ing of green tires in the presses, the 
timing of the cure, the removal of cured 
tires, and, in some instances, some post- 
cure shaping and loading on conveyor 
belts are all performed automatically. 
Only one employee is needed to place 
tires on loading conveyors. Older, less 
’ automatic press lines require a number 
of employees to perform a variety of 
operations. Hence, the automatic fea- 
tures of the presses, plus the one em- 
ployee who brings tires to them have in 
effect replaced a dozen or more em- 
ployees in perhaps four or five occupa- 
tional groupings. In a few plants, some 
questions have arisen concerning rates 
of pay on the new presses, but I know 
of no instance in which the union has 
seriously challenged the elimination of 
the old occupational groupings or the 
substantial reduction in force on the new 
press lines as compared with the older 
ones. 

Compare the case of the flight engi- 
neers in the airline industry. The in- 
troduction of pure-jet aircraft substan- 
tially changed the nature of the work 
load in the cockpit. Many of the con- 
trol functions which the flight engineer 
performed on certain types of piston- 
powered airplanes are performed auto- 
matically or not at all on the jets. The 
duties of the pilots on the jets, espe- 
cially during take-offs and landings, are 
substantially more demanding than on 
the piston-powered craft. Furthermore, 
the much greater speed and carrying ca- 
pacity of the jets make it possible to fly 


many more passenger miles in the same 
time with the same number of cockpit 
employees. Since passenger traffic has 
not increased at the same rate as pas- 
senger-mile capacity per airplane, the 
employment . opportunities for cockpit 
crews have sharply decreased. Hence, 
the pilots have insisted that the crew 
member who performs the residual 
flight-engineer duties should have the 
full skills of a pilot and take over some 
pilot duties; this would probably mean 
that the third seat in the jet cockpits 
would go to the displaced pilot of a 
piston-engine craft. The flight engi- 
neers have insisted that the third seat 
should go to a man with intensive me- 
chanical training—which is the basic 
qualification of the present flight engi- 
neers. 

The public bodies that have consid- 
ered this controversy have generally 
found considerably more merit in the 
position of the pilots than in that of 
the flight engineers. However, when 
the first jets were placed in service, a 
number of airlines tried to satisfy both 
the pilots and the flight engineers by 
adding a fourth man (with pilot qualifi- 
cations) to the cockpit crew. Neither 
group was entirely satisfied by this de- 
vice, however, and the controversy broke 
out anew in 1961 when a strike by flight 
engineers shut down most of the major 
airlines of the country. As this is writ- 
ten (November 1961) a presidential 
board is attempting to resolve the con- 
troversy by mediation. 


THE NATURE oF A “Jos” 


With some exceptions which will be 
noted shortly, neither job elimination 
nor job combination which is related to 
technological change creates formidable 
collective-bargaining problems in most 
large-scale, mass-production industries 
such as rubber. Why not? Largely be- 
cause the typical “job” in such indus- 
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tries has long been an impermanent, 
shifting bundle of duties. In automo- 
biles, rubber, and many other industries 
producing durable goods, seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations are strong, and, as 
production expands and contracts, many 
jobs are necessarily changed by the ad- 
dition of duties or the assignment of 
some of the former duties to other jobs. 
A large proportion of the jobs in such 
industries do not require very much spe- 
cialized training; a few hours or days 
of training is usually sufficient. The 
seniority agreements in such industries 
generally provide relatively broad trans- 
fer rights to other jobs in the bargain- 
ing unit. Typically, one union repre- 
sents the great bulk of production and 
maintenance employees, and virtually 
all agreements contain no-strike clauses 
which are applicable to all occupational 
groups. 

The cockpit of an airliner exemplifies 


a setting in which quite different work- ` 


ing rules have developed. While the 
business of the airlines is subject to 
some seasonal and cyclical fluctations, 
the amount of service offered is ad- 
justed by adding or deleting flights. If 
an airplane flies, it is manned by the 
standard cockpit crew. The standard 
duties of each crew member are pre- 
scribed in great detail, not only by com- 
pany rules and in some respects by gov- 
ernmental regulations, but to a consider- 
able degree by the terms of collective 
bargaining agreements. The pilots be- 
long to one union, the flight engineers 
to another. On most overseas flights, a 
navigator has also been necessary, and 
he has belonged to still another union. 
The unions have separate agreements 
with the employers. All of the cockpit 
jobs require many months or years of 
training, and the typical pilot cannot 
perform the flight-engineer job without 
additional training, and vice versa. In 
any event, neither has any seniority 


rights on the other job? Each union 
has the right to strike to secure new 
contract terms without consulting any 
other union, and such a strike usually 
grounds the company’s planes. 

The airliner cockpit typifies many 
segments of industry in which job lines 
are firmly drawn, with the result that 
reassignments of work—even those dic- 
tated by technological change—are often 
resisted by the employees and unions 
involved. This situation is prevalent in 
such fields as the maritime trades, the 
construction industry, the railroads (es- 
pecially train operation), most enter- 
tainment fields, many smaller establish- 
ments in the metal trades, and the 
printing trades, among others. Auto- 
mation, strictly defined, has made little 
progress as yet in most of these fields.? 
As noted elsewhere in this volume, until 
quite recently, the most extensive appli- 
cations of automation techniques were 
in the large-scale mass-production in- 
dustries like automobiles, in process in- 
dustries like petroleum refining and 
chemicals, in communications, in elec- 
trical utilities, and in data processing in ` 
many industries. Here, generally speak- 
ing, the employees have been organized 
in general (or industrial) unions rather 
than craft (or occupation-based) unions, 
or else unions have been weak or non- 
existent, as in most data-processing op- 
erations. Hence, up to now, the kind 
of conflict that has developed in the air- 


1 The collective-bargaining agreements cover- 
ing cockpit personnel vary from one airline to 
another, and their terms are frequently re- 
negotiated. Hence, the generalizations in the 
text are not equally applicable to all airlines 
at all times. 

2 There has been a great deal of discussion 
of “automation” (very loosely defined) in a 
great many of these fields. For example, “au- 
tomation” has been an issue in collective bar- 
gaining in East Coast longshoring, but there 
“automation?” means principally the use of 
large containers which are packed and un- 
packed away from the waterfront. 
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liner cockpit has not been a common re- 
sult of the application of automation 
techniques. If automation spreads to 
areas of rigid job lines, then the reas- 
signment of duties within work groups 
which automation frequently compels 
may generate the kind of stubborn col- 
lective-bargaining problems that we have 
observed in the airliner cockpit.” For 
example, the introduction of tape-con- 
trolled machine tools in small metal- 
working shops may create some difficult 
problems of work jurisdiction. 


SKILLED TRADES Joss 


We must now return to the mass-pro- 
duction industries to note one rather im- 
portant exception to the generalization 
that job lines there are impermanent 
and shifting. Most large factories em- 
ploy substantial numbers of skilled 
tradesmen for maintenance, setup, tool 
and die work, and similar activities 
which are auxiliary to production. Even 
where these tradesmen are represented 
by industrial unions, the job lines are 
far more stable and change in them is 
resisted more stubbornly than is the 
case in direct production work. The 
United Auto Workers, for example, has 
- repeatedly adopted resolutions pledging 
to protect “the integrity of the skilled 
trades,” which means, among other 
things, to resist any reassignment of 
tasks or any job combinations in the 
skilled trades. Many, perhaps most, 
employers in the mass-production in- 
dustries observe at least to some degree 
the established jurisdictional lines be- 
tween the skilled trades in making work 
assignments. In one of the large auto- 
mobile companies, for example, a long 
line of arbitration decisions requires 

3 The kind of automation applications rep- 
resented by space craft have indirectly con- 
tributed to some jurisdictional problems at 
missile-launching sites, partly because some 
new kinds of work are involved and also be- 


cause familiar kinds of work are performed in 
strange contexts and for strange purposes. 


that such “lines of demarcation” be ob- 
served. In a number of rubber plants, 
to cite another example, contract pro- 
visions give enforceable status to such 
lines under most circumstances. 

The fabrication and installation of 
many kinds of automation equipment 
require unusual combinations of skills 
and some new skills, and such require- 
ments have come into conflict with the 
established lines of demarcation in some 
instances. In several of its plants, Ford 
has attempted to establish a new skilled- 
trades classification identified as “Auto- 
mation Equipment Maker and Mainte- 
nance,” which combines some of the 
duties of seven different skilled trades. 
In one new plant, this classification was 
established before the union organized 
the plant, and the company succeeded 
in retaining the classification after un- 
ion recognition despite efforts of the in- 
ternational representatives of the union 
to eliminate it. In another new plant 
in which the company had established 
the classification, the union succeeded in 
getting an agreement to eliminate it, 
but the guid pro quo was a concession 
from the union that the company could 
assign the tradesmen across traditional 
lines of demarcation on automation 
equipment. In still another Ford plant, 
a long-established one, the company at- 
tempted to induce the union to agree 
to the establishment of the combination 
classification, but the union refused— 
with the strong support of the skilled 
tradesmen of the plant. In a rubber 
plant, the company attempted to estab- 
lish a new skilled classification of “In- 
strument Repair,” combining elements 
of several existing skilled trades, in or- 
der, to provide for the servicing of the 
complex instrumentation of many kinds 
of automatic equipment. The union 
protested and carried the matter to arbi- 
tration, where the ruling was that the 
plant contract as interpreted by the par- 
ties themselves for a number of years 
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barred the company from unilaterally 
establishing the proposed new classifi- 
cation under the circumstances of the 
case. 

The point is that even the industrial 
unions tend to behave like craft unions 
with regard to jurisdictional lines in the 
skilled trades. This fact suggests that 
the basic source of resistance to this 
kind of change is not merely union 
policy but also the nature of the jobs 
involved and the attitudes engendered 
in the occupants. The skilled trades- 
man in the industrial plant, like the 
pilot or the flight engineer in the cock- 
pit, has invested years of his life in 
training for his occupation, and his ca- 
pability and contractual right to trans- 
fer to another occupation of comparable 
pay and status are usually severely 
limited. Hence, management’s efforts 
to realign job duties to conform to the 
new requirements established by auto- 
mation usually encounter stiff and some- 
times bitter resistance. But the collec- 
tive-bargaining problems are generally 
less difficult in the mass-production in- 
dustries than in the industries where 
separate unions represent each skilled 
group. The industrial union rarely at- 
tempts to get detailed statements of 
job duties written into contracts (and 
thereby frozen at least for the life of 
the contract), and the factors of inter- 
union rivalry and independent strike 
power in the hands of several different 
groups are rarely present in industrial- 
union bargaining. 

Thus far, the discussion has been con- 
cerned mainly with job combination or 
other realignment of those duties that 
survive automation. The collective-bar- 
gaining problems are often less difficult 
where specific jobs are completely elimi- 
nated by automation and no residual 
duties remain to be allocated. This has 
happened to a great many production- 
line jobs in manufacturing industry. 
Occasionally it happens to a skilled 


group represented by its own union. 
We find another example in the cock- 
pits of certain airlines. Until recently, 
navigators have been required on most 
overseas airline flights... Small electronic 
computers have been installed in some 
cockpits, and, with the aid of certain 
other electronic gear, the computers are 
able to perform all of the functions for- 
merly assigned to the navigators. The 
navigators’ union threatened to strike 
when its contract with the airline in- 
volved expired, but the obvious and the 
only real issue was the amount of sever- 
ance pay, if any, that the navigators 
should be granted. The settlement was 
generous, and there was no strike. 


BORDER DISPUTES 


The application of automation tech- 
niques often changes basically the na- 
ture of the human contribution to the 
production process. Engineering, de- 
signing, programing, and similar work 
gain in relative importance as manual 
machine operation by workers dimin- 
ishes. Much of the engineering, design- 
ing, and programing work indisputably 
falls outside the conventional produc- 
tion and maintenance bargaining unit. 
But the increase in office and super- 
visory forces in most industries, accom- 
panied by decline in the number of bar- 
gaining-unit employees, has stimulated 
a number of “border disputes”—cases 
where the union claims that new work 
related to the use of automation equip- 
ment should be assigned to bargaining- 
unit employees rather than to employees 
who are excluded from it. Most pres- 
ent-day collective-bargaining agreements 
in large-scale industry define the border 
lines between these two groups only in 
quite general language, and this fact 
has helped to make the resolution of 
some of these disputes difficult. i 

The nature of the problems involved 
can be illustrated by two of the many 
relevant arbitration cases. A rubber plant 
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converted a mixing machine (known as 
a-Banbury) to completely automatic 
operation. Formerly, an operator, and 
sometimes one or more helpers, had 
been required to weigh and add mate- 
rials, to operate control levers, and to 
push start and stop buttons throughout 
the production cycle. The installation of 
automatic controls made it possible for 
the machine to operate for hours with- 
out human assistance after a punched 
card had been inserted in the control 
equipment, dials had been set, and a 
button had been pushed. The only at- 
tention that the operation required was 
periodic monitoring of the control panel 
for signals of unexpected trouble. The 
company assigned the monitoring func- 
tion, the card handling, the dial setting, 
and the button pushing to a supervisor, 
who performed them in a control booth 
several hundred feet away from the 
automatic machine. He spent virtually 
all of his time on unquestionably super- 
visory duties such as the preparation 
of reports. The union claimed that the 
monitoring and button-pushing func- 
tions should be assigned to a bargain- 
ing-unit employee rather than to a su- 
pervisor. 

The arbitrator ruled that the pro- 
tested assignment was proper. He based 
his decision primarily on the fact that 
closely similar monitoring and button- 
pushing duties on semiautomatic sys- 
tems had long been assigned to super- 
visors in the plant involved without pro- 
test from the union and no comparable 
work had ever been assigned to produc- 
tion employees. This plant assignment 
practice helped to establish the borders 
of the bargaining unit, he held. In the 
1961 contract negotiations in the rubber 
industry, the Rubber Workers Union 
obtained from two of the major com- 
panies a contract provision to the effect 
that automation would not be used as a 
basis for removing jobs from the bar- 
‘gaining unit. 


An automobile-industry case involved 
the programing of a newly installed, 
tape-controlled machine tool. The com- 
pany had assigned the preparation of 
tapes for this machine to a production 
engineer, an employee not in the bar- 
gaining unit. The union claimed that 
this work should have been assigned 
to toolmakers, who are bargaining-unit 
members. The arbitrator held that the 
programing of such a machine is essen- 
tially the determination of its opera- 
tional sequence and involves the com- 
putation of distances, locations, and an- 
gles; this type of work had always been 
part of the toolmaker’s job, he said, and 
he concluded that it was a violation of 
the union-recognition clause of the con- 
tract to exclude the toolmaker entirely 
from the programing work.* 

The increase in the number of these 
border disputes and the vagueness of 
most collective-bargaining agreements 
concerning the precise boundaries of 
the bargaining unit may prompt efforts 
in some contract negotiations to lay 
down additional guidelines, as in cer- 
tain rubber-industry contracts in 1961. 
If the guidelines are to be really help- 
ful in disposing of particular cases, they 
will necessarily be rather detailed and 
they will not be easily negotiated. Most 
companies and unions, therefore, may 
prefer to take their chances with their 
present indefinite language and to leave 
to arbitrators the task of deciding the 
difficult borderline cases. 


WAGE DETERMINATION 


Labor economists generally agree that 
one result of collective bargaining over 


4A union official later commented that this 
decision would probably affect 100,000 jobs 
within the jurisdiction of the union in the 
country as a whole. To my mind, there is 
some question whether the decision will be as 
universally accepted and whether the ultimate 
number of programmers for machine tools 
will be as large as this comment seems to 
assume. 
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the past several decades has been the 
development of a far more systematic 
approach to wage structures and wage- 
payment systems than was common in 
an earlier era. By considerably alter- 
ing job content and by changing man- 
machine relationships in many indus- 
trial operations, automation is creating 
a need for reconsideration of some of 
the wage determination and wage-pay- 
ment systems now in use. 

When output per man is sharply in- 
creased, as frequently happens in auto- 
mation applications, the employees and 
their union may insist that this higher 
productivity justifies a higher wage rate 
even though the automated job may re- 
quire far less physical effort and less 


skill than the predecessor job. In com-’ 


panies where wage-rate determination is 
not on a systematic basis, the produc- 
tivity argument has sometimes been ac- 
cepted. The fact that unit labor cost 
_ may be greatly reduced by automation 
and the desire to “buy” employee and 
union acceptance of the new technology 
have also been persuasive factors in the 
decision to grant higher wage rates. A 
series of such decisions, taken without 
regard to the emerging pattern, may re- 
sult in an illogical wage structure and, 
perhaps ultimately, a crisis in bargain- 
ing. 

A great many larger companies set 
wages on the basis of job-evaluation 
plans which assign rates on the basis of 
varying degrees of factors such as train- 
ing, skill, responsibility, and working 
conditions. Such plans vary consider- 
ably in the relative weights which they 
assign to different factors. The preva- 
lent plan in the steel industry, for ex- 
ample, gives much greater emphasis to 
responsibility factors than to skill fac- 
tors; the most widely used plan in 
the metalworking trades and electrical 
manufacturing gives greater emphasis to 
skill than to responsibility factors. In 
the steel industry, changes in operat- 


ing jobs resulting from automation have 
frequently been interpreted to increase 
the responsibility factors sufficiently to 
offset decreases in other factors such as ` 
working conditions and skill, so that 
wage rates have often remained un- 
changed or have increased. In some 
maintenance fields in steel, however, 
the companies and the union have found 
it necessary to negotiate what might be 
regarded as a modification of the usual 
application of the plan; an example is. 
the new job of “electronics repairman.” 

Little information is available con- 
cerning the application of the evalua- 
tion plans emphasizing skill to jobs af- 
fected by automation. It seems rea- 
sonable to deduce, from the nature of 
automation, that skill requirements on 
production jobs would generally tend 
to decrease as higher levels of automa- 
tion are achieved, and there are some 
case-study findings which lend support 
to this deductive conclusion. Hence, 
straightforward application of skill-ori- 
ented evaluation plans to production 
jobs affected by automation might be 
expected to reduce wage rates in a 
number of cases. Such a result could 


` hardly be expected to create enthusiasm 


for the new technology or for the job 
evaluation plan. In one aircraft com- 
pany which uses a large number of tape- 
controlled machine tools, the job evalua- 
tion plan has simply been ignored. 
Skilled tradesmen are assigned to moni- 
tor the operation of the machines and 
they are paid their established rates 
although many executives are positive 
that the skill of the tradesman is not 
needed for the work. Such a policy 
may lead ultimately to a substantial 
revision of the job evaluation plan 
rather than outright abandonment of it. 
Since job evaluation is usually a rather 
technical matter, it seems reasonable to 
anticipate that bargaining over the re- 
vision of a job-evaluation plan will fre- 
quently prove to be difficult. 
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INCENTIVE SYSTEMS 


Various kinds of incentive-payment 
systems are widely used in American 
industry. In general, these systems pro- 
vide for extra pay for extra production 
above a prescribed minimum. The gen- 
eral assumption, of course, is that extra 
effort results in extra production which 
justifies the extra pay. Broadly speak- 
ing, automation tends to transfer con- 
trol over the rate of production from 
the worker to the machine; hence, it 
tends to undermine the basic rationale 
of incentive payment. This is a factor 
which has contributed to the increasing 
difficulties with incentive-payment plans 
experienced in many plants. Some time 
ago, the large automobile companies and 
the United Auto Workers recognized 
that incentive plans were poorly suited 
to most operations in the industry, 
largely because of the high degree of 
machine (or assembly line) control of 
the pace of work. Hence, incentive 
plans are rare in the larger automobile 
companies, and automation has not cre- 
ated for them the kind of problem un- 
der consideration here. 

Some other companies in other indus- 
tries have also moved away from incen- 
tive types of wage payment, sometimes 
with union assent and sometimes de- 
spite strong union resistance, sometimes 
in part because of the automation of 
operations and sometimes because of 
other considerations. Under some agree- 
ments, management has the right to 
make the decision whether an entirely 
new operation—for example, one per- 
formed on equipment that is substan- 
tially different from that used on the 
predecessor operation—is to be placed 
on incentive. It seems likely that some 
attrition of incentive plans will occur 
under such agreements as automation 
spreads. 

A widespread practice under many 
incentive payment plans is limitation of 


output by the workers.5 The degree of 
limitation varies quite markedly from 
one plant to another and even from one 
operation to another in the same plant. 
Some automation applications reduce the 
possibility of such limitation. It is not 
easy to eliminate completely all em- 
ployee control over output, however; in 
some cases, such control is achieved 
simply by limiting the number of hours 
that the employees actually work dur- 
ing the scheduled shift. Automation 
commonly increases the amount of capi- 
tal investment per employee and tends 
to make underutilization of equipment 
a more serious problem for management 
than under older types of technology. 
To meet this problem, some companies 
have fundamentally revised their incen- 
tive plans to provide for payment on the 
basis of the percentage of time that the 
employee (or the group) actually uti- 
lizes the equipment rather than on the 
basis of output. Another approach has 
been to make the production quota un- 
der the incentive system a matter of 
explicit bargaining between union and 
management representatives instead of 
leaving the matter to sub rosa unilat- 
eral determination by the employees in- 
volved. 


GENERAL EFFECTS 


The discussion to this point has con- 
sidered primarily the direct and immedi- 
ate effects of automation, carefully de- 
fined, on collective bargaining. This em- 
phasis is not intended to imply that 
there are no indirect, long-run effects. 
They are much harder to assess, how- 
ever. One reason is that, as one moves 
away from immediate and direct effects, 


5 The reasons for such limitation are diverse. 
Probably the most common are the fear of 
rate-cutting, the desire to spread the available 
work among as many employees as possible, 
and the desire to protect the average or be- 
low-average workman from unfavorable com- 
parisons with high producers. 
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it becomes increasingly difficult to de- 
termine the extent to which the ob- 
served developments are the result of 
automation (carefully defined) rather 
than other forces which are also at work. 
Moreover, since automation and collec- 
tive bargaining are both relative new- 
comers in most industries in which both 
are found, most discussion of long-run 
effects rests far more on speculation 
than on experience. Some points of a 
general nature deserve attention, how- 
ever. 

In a few situations, automation ap- 
pears to be the principal factor in a sub- 
stantial decline in the effectiveness of 
strikes. In the telephone and gas and 
electric utilities industries, which are the 
most notable examples, most operations 
have now been made so automatic that 
the little direct labor that is required to 
maintain essential services can be pro- 
vided by supervisory employees in case 
of a strike. Most production employees 
are normally assigned to repair, installa- 
tion, and maintenance work, much of 


which is simply postponed for the dura- ` 


tion of a strike. It does not seem justi- 
fiable, however, to conclude that most 
unionized industries will soon reach the 
same level of automation and, there- 
fore, that the strike will wither away. 

In manufacturing as a whole, auto- 
mation is one important factor in the 
decline over the past decade in the num- 
ber of blue-collar workers and the rise 
in the number of white-collar workers. 
As has often been pointed out, this trend 
will result in declining union member- 
ship and perhaps declining union influ- 
ence unless white-collar workers are or- 
ganized in far greater numbers than at 
present. 


AUTOMATION AND JoB SECURITY 


As was pointed out at the beginning 
of this discussion, automation has be- 
come a subject of debate in an increas- 
ing number of collective bargaining ne- 


gotiations during the past decade, but 
the term has been given an extremely 
broad definition. “Automation” has fre- 
quently been used to mean any develop- 
ment that causes displacement or un- 
employment in an industry or even in 
the economy generally. Obviously, many 
factors in addition to automation (care- 
fully defined) cause displacement and 
unemployment. Among these additional 
factors are the decentralization of cer- 
tain industries, the elimination of excess 
capacity in others, the growth of substi- 
tute materials, products, and services in 
many fields, the massive shift in empha- 
sis in defense expenditures, and the lag- 
ging growth rate of the economy as a- 
whole. , 

Other articles in this symposium dis- 
cuss from various viewpoints the diffi- 
cult question of how much of the recent 
increase in general unemployment is at-. 
tributable to automation rather than to 
other factors. I will not go into that 
question, important though it is. The 
pertinent point for this discussion is 
that there is a widespread belief that 
automation is a new force in the econ- 
omy which is decreasing job security 
and that collective bargaining in recent ` 
years has increasingly involved job-se- 
curity measures. ‘Thus, whatever its 
real economic impact, the psychologi- . 
cal impact of automation has been an 
important factor in producing this new 
emphasis—or change in emphasis—in 
collective bargaining. 

The result of this interest in job se- 
curity has been an extensive repertoire 
of agreement provisions intended to pre- 
vent unemployment or to alleviate its 
effects. Some companies and unions 
have tried to minimize unemployment 
by providing a number of aids to worker 


e I do not intend to imply that all collective- 
bargaining agreements now include all of the 
measures discussed in this section. However, 
provisions of the kinds described are becom- 
ing increasingly common. 
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mobility—provisions for advance notice 
of major changes to permit joint plan- 
ning, provisions for transfer to other 
operations or plants and broadening of 
seniority units, provisions for payment 
of moving expenses under certain cir- 
cumstances, and provisions for training 
or retraining programs to be provided 
by the employer. For those whose. em- 
ployment is interrupted either tempo- 
rarily or permanently, cushions have 
been provided—supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits, short work-week 
benefits, and severance pay. Early re- 
tirement benefits have been provided to 
- encourage some voluntary withdrawals 
from-the labor force. Some unions have 
demanded, with increasing urgency, re- 
ductions in the work week or the. work 
year in order to spread the available 
work among larger numbers of people; 
and, in a few instances, unions have 
proposed job “freezes” to avert unem- 
ployment. Thus far, neither the hours- 
reduction nor the job-freezing proposals 
have made much progress in collective 
bargaining. : 
Another approach to the quest for job 
security has been for labor and manage- 
ment or the government to set up study 
committees to formulate recommenda- 
tions for consideration in collective bar- 
gaining. Kaiser Steel and the Steel- 
workers have set up a tripartite com- 
mittee, and the union and the largest 
companies in basic steel have a joint 
committee at work. One assignment of 
both committees is to consider ways of 
adjusting to technological change. The 
tripartite Automation Committee estab- 
lished in 1959 by Armour and two meat- 
packing unions is continuing its work. 
Several public boards have been ap- 
pointed to study job-security matters 
(among other subjects) on the airlines. 
A tripartite Presidential Railroad Com- 
mission was at work, as 1961 ended, on 
recommendations for handling displace- 
ment and other problems of train-oper- 


ating employees. Other less formalized 
studies were also under way in some 
other industries. By the end of 1962, 
we should know a great deal more about 
the efficacy of these varied approaches 
to a solution of the job-security prob- 
lem under collective bargaining than we 
do at present. Even now, however, it 
seems safe to predict a considerable 
measure of agreement with the conclu- 
sion stated by the Armour Automation 
Committee in a progress report: 


Only through a coordinated approach in 
which public policy and private action mu- 
tually reinforce one another can the em- 
ployment problems of technological change 
be met. Collective bargaining by itself 
cannot fully solve these problems. 


CoNCLUSION 


Let us return briefly to the principal 
subject of this discussion, the direct and 
immediate impact of automation on in- 
dustrial-relations systems. A superficial 
examination of the experience of the 
past decade might readily induce an 
optimistic view of the future. The 
spread of automation has created con- 
troversy and conflict over job rights, 
assignment of job duties, bases and 
methods of pay, and related matters. 
But with only a few exceptions, the 
controversy and conflict have been con- 
tained and resolved within the estab- 
lished institutions for negotiation and 
arbitration. We should not conclude 
too quickly, however, that the further 
spread of automation in the future will 
be accomplished with as little disrup- 
tion of industrial-relations systems as in 
the past decade. 

Up to now, the technical character- 
istics of automation have made it most 
adaptable to certain operations in mass- 
production industries.’ The environment 


7 Or to data-processing operations in which 
collective bargaining is rather rare. 
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HE impact of automation is not 

limited to effects on blue-collar and 
clerical jobs and workers. A key char- 
acteristic of this new form of techno- 
logical change is its relation to the con- 
cept of control. In its application to 
information processing, automation al- 
ready affects and seems likely to widen 
its impact on managerial jobs and on 
the management process. 

The characteristic of direct impact on 
management gives a new twist to the 
problems of introducing and adjusting 
to technological change. The familiar 
issues are present: who is to get the new 
jobs, how are training opportunities to 
be allocated, how are the gains to be 
shared, and so on. Issues of this kind 
have traditionally been decided by busi- 
ness managers, just as traditionally the 
people affected by their decisions have 
been blue-collar or white-collar workers. 
But, with automation, the managers 
themselves are directly affected along 

- with others.. The decisions made some- 
where in the managerial group about 
automation will have an impact on the 
individual members of that group in 
varying degrees. Can a group change 
itself? What are the contours of the 
problem, and what issues are of special 
importance to society generally as well 
as to managers personally? These are 
questions that concern us here. 


1 Material presented in this article draws 
heavily on two earlier publications in which 
the authors were involved, as well as on their 
more recent research. The earlier publications 
are Harold J. Leavitt and Thomas L. Whisler, 
“Management in the 1980's,” Harvard Business 
Review, Vol. 36, No. 6 (November~December 
1958) and George P. Shultz and Thomas L. 
Whisler (eds.), Management Organization and 
the. Computer (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1960). 
of the range of issues presented by this topic 
and dealt with in the writings referred to 
above. For example, we do not take up such 
an important topic as the economics of the use 
of computers for purposes of management de- 
cisions, 


We treat here only a small segment: 


The piece of automation hardware 
most likely to change management jobs 
and the management process is the com- 
puter, with its ability to receive, store, 
and process rapidly large volumes of in- 
formation. Especially when combined 
with various mathematical and statisti- 
cal methods and when applied to de- 
cision-making, rather than to simple 
clerical automation, the computer is the 
basis for a new information technology 
that may be a vital part of the way or- 
ganizations are run in the future. i 

The evidence to date indicates that 
the craft of management will be changed 
sharply in some areas, especially those 
activities related to decision-making. 
Traditional ideas of how to make an 
intelligent decision are challenged by 
the new technology. For example, how 
much information is it economic (and 
therefore necessary) to gather and ana- 
lyze before reaching a decision? Much 
more in tomorrow’s world than today’s. 
How often should the firm refigure plans 
and strategies? Much more often after 
the computer arrives. How precisely 
and specifically is it possible—and neç- 
essary—to express a decision? Much 
more precisely and explicitly with the 
computer—to the extent that decisions 
may become almost uncomfortably visi- 
ble from the manager’s point of view. 

Information technology built around 
the computer and focusing upon vital 
flows of information through an organi- 
zation will rechannel these flows and, 
in the process, alter basic organization 
structure and ‘change managerial jobs. 
It is here that managers may come face 
to face with decisions to inaugurate 
changes which can substantially influ- 
ence their own lives. 


EFFECTS ON ORGANIZATION AND Joss . 


As the computer makes alterations in 
information channels, visible traces ap- 
pear in the organization structure. In 


AUTOMATION AND THE 


a specific application, it is possible, as 
some business firms have shown, to fore- 
cast the location and nature of organiza- 
tion changes once the new patterns of 
information flow have been determined. 

Although the impress of the computer 
will vary from firm to firm, the general 
nature of its impact can be specified. 
The first wave of this impact will be 
upon: (1) the existing structure of or- 
ganization in each firm, (2) the current 
bundle of jobs at the managerial level, 
in terms both of number of jobs and job 
content, and (3) the present structure 
of authority in ‘the management hier- 
archy. From these changes we can then 
deduce some likely effects upon manage- 
ment job holders and upon the prac- 
tices and activities which make up the 
art of administration. 


Structural changes 


Consider, first, structural changes in 
the organization. Formal organization 
structure reflects reasonably well the 
pattern of information flow necessary 
to accomplish the work of that organi- 
zation. We can expect that when a 
new technique of handling information 
is introduced—especially one which 
channels the information into and out 
of a computer—the grouping of activi- 
ties which makes up the divisions 
and levels of an organization structure 
will be affected. One effect would be to 
combine some currently separate activi- 
ties and, perhaps at the same time, to 
separate other activities that are cur- 
rently together. However, the first, 
the combinatorial. effect, should be the 
stronger, since it is the nature of the 
computer to integrate and to encapsu- 
late information flows. The tendency 
is to reduce the number of organization 
links. 

In one company, integration has oc- 
curred at a high level, tying market- 
ing activities closely into manufacturing. 
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One consequence has been the replace- 
ment of the two former vice-presidents 
individually responsible for these areas, 
making one responsible for both. In an- 
other company, purchasing has been 
tied in directly with the responsibilities 
for controlling material flow for produc- 
tion planning. The organization shows 
a corresponding consolidation. In a 
third case, a company has brought to- 
gether the control of warehouse inven- 
tories, granting of credit to customers, 
shipping of goods, and billing of cus- 
tomers, creating a new managerial po- 
sition and substantially altering some 
old ones. An executive in still another 
firm which is moving rapidly into infor- 
mation-technology applications believes 
that the traditional grouping of activi- 
ties in business with familiar titles such 
as sales and manufacturing will be com- 
pletely replaced with new divisions and 
new titles which reflect the kinds of 
processes, and information flows, which 
fit neatly into the computer but which 
would not have been efficient groupings 
for men to attempt to manage. 
Whatever the effect on departments, 
some effect on the levels of organiza- 
tion can also be anticipated. The num- 
ber of levels may be reduced as activi- 
ties are consolidated and the growth 
process of hierarchical organizations is, 
in effect, reversed. Remembering that 
the computer has a direct impact upon 
information transmission and analysis, 
we can anticipate that its greatest effect 
will be felt in those levels of the organi- 
zation which, receiving information from 
within the firm and without, try to 
construct orderly plans of action from 
this information. In other words, the 
middle and upper reaches of manage- 
ment, rather than the lower levels and 
the nonmanagers, will be most affected. 
A company in the middle of an exten- 
sive application of the computer to cer- 
tain of its management functions has 
plotted the organizational changes it an- 
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ticipates within a matter of months as 
a result of this application. Although a 
greater number of clerical than mana- 
gerial employees will be displaced, the 
percentages are reversed. More than a 
third of the managers will be displaced 
while only about a fifth of the nonman- 
agers will be so affected. 

Since the range of physical, blue-col- 
lar operations in a company is little af- 
fected by the applications we are dis- 
cussing and since the volume and va- 
riety of information about the outside 
world relevant to management actions 
tends fo increase through time rather 
than decrease, any shrinkage effect on 
the management organization structure 
will be uneven. While the middle may 
thin out, the top will burgeon, especially 
during the transition period when the 
new technologists of information cluster 

‘thickly about headquarters, The gen- 
eral effect, in fact, will be to slide most 
of the thinking and planning specialists 
toward the upper levels as their plan- 
ning spheres become locked together 
and consolidated. 


Management activity 


A second major change will have to 
do with the job activities of many indi- 
vidual managers. A currently visible 
effect of the computer is the introduc- 
tion into the business firm of individuals 
with skills unknown a few years ago. A 
great demand has developed for mathe- 
maticians and computer experts. Peo- 
ple with strange titles such as “systems 
analysts” and “operations researchers” 
now adorn the management structures 
in many businesses. As a consequence 
of the activities of these newcomers, 
many of the traditional management 
jobs will be affected. 

The manager of a newly consolidated 
(because of the computer) operation, 
who also had been the manager of some 


of these same operations under precom- 
puter arrangements, reflected upon the 
changes in his own job. Much of the 
hectic day-to-day planning (or, perhaps 
more appropriately, “adapting”) had 
been taken over by the computer. Cer- 
tain facets of his job had been slighted 
previously under the pressure of crisis 
planning and improvisation. These were 
activities centering on interpersonal rela- 
tions, either with customers or with his 
own staff. He finds that he now spends 
more time building a good staff and get- 
ting to know customers’ needs than was 
possible in previous years, and, inci- 
dentally, he believes this to be more 
what he, as a manager, should be doing. 
The new technology of information 
places increasing pressure upon the qual- 
ity of information fed into it. By elimi- 
nating traditional time lags, misplaced 
information, - conflicting decision rules, 
and unco-ordinated planning, which for- 
merly necessitated frequent rechecking 
of information, it greatly enhances the 
importance of getting correct informa- 
tion into the system in the first place. 
The importance of feeding in correct in- 
formation and of visualizing ways for 
improving the techniques of analysis 
will be reflected in an emphasis on these 
activities in the manager’s job. 


Authority and control 


Perhaps even more significant than 
these visible organizational changes is 
the consequent alteration of the struc- 
ture of authority and control. Control 
is a concept difficult to define and even 
harder to measure. But considering it 
as the power to establish decision rules 
for the organization, and to alter them 
in light of subsequent events, it is likely 
that the integrating and rationalizing 
force of the new technology will lead ‘to 
a greater centralization of control within 
the business firm., It is important to 
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keep in mind that the impetus for this 
centralization lies not simply in an ef- 
fort to load fully an expensive machine 
but also in the computer’s enormous ca- 
pacity for very rapidly analyzing a wide’ 
range and quantity of interrelated data. 
It becomes feasible technically and, in 
many instances, sound economically to 
consider effects on a wide range of the 
firm’s activities in making “small” plan- 
ning decisions. To find the prototype 
of this kind of decision-making, one 
must look at the very small business in 
which one manager makes most of the 
decisions and, as best he can, assesses 
each decision in terms of its impact on 
the whole range of the business opera- 
tions. 

The best illustrations of this central- 
izing effect occur where operations re- 
searchers have been at work. In one 
major steel company, for example, re- 
' gional managers formerly were charged 
with the responsibility for maintaining 
warehouse stocks of finished steel forms 
in sufficient qûantity “not to disappoint 
our important customers—at least, not 
too often” and, at the same time, to 
minimize investment in finished goods 
inventories., Operations research spe- 
cialists were able to provide top man- 
agement of the firm a quantitative de- 
scription of the relationship between 
frequency of failures to give service 
and dollars invested in inventory. Top 
management then chose the level of 
service it could afford to give to various 
classes of customers and thereby made 
the decisions on warehouse stocking for 
the regional managers. In another case, 
a multiplant manufacturer was able to 
schedule production and to order ma- 
terials on a more efficient basis at head- 
quarters, using computer programs, than 
the individual plants were able to do 
pfeviously. The computer now gener- 
ates better schedules than any group of 
individuals is able to produce and there 
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is no longer any point in asking indi- 
vidual plant personnel to approve these 
schedules or edit them. Control in this 
sense has been centralized. 

The economic aspects, as contrasted 
with the technical, is illustrated in an- 
other case in which an airline owning 
a central computer facility nonetheless 
maintained small decentralized reserva- 
tions personnel groups because of the 
high cost of constantly feeding queries 
by telephone to the computer. When 
telephone tariffs were substantially re- 
duced, the decision was made to pull 
all information and decisions to the 
computer, Control over reservations 
was thus placed in one spot and the or- 
ganization was altered in the process of 
shifting this control. : 


Some ISSUES 


A number of problems, many old and 
some new, are being generated by the 
appearance of information technology in 
American business. Most of these prob- 
lems must be dealt with by business 
managers themselves, although their 


willingness and ability to deal intelli-. 


gently with these problems may deter- 
mine whether managers retain the au- 
thority to cope with them. Some others 
of a more long-run nature may be prob- 
lems that society as a whole must face. 

In. considering both these types of 
problems, we have been impressed with 
the degree to which a given technologi- 
cal change, the problems and oppor- 
tunities it generates, and the general 
economic and social setting are inter- 
related. Indeed, our format for study- 
ing these issues can be thought of as 
a large system of relationships and feed- 
backs, as shown on the accompanying 
diagram. 

Some effects, as in Box 2 of Table 1, 
are virtual counterparts of the techno- 
logical change itself; but those in Box 3, 
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including the dimensions of human ad- 
justments to the effects of change, can 
vary widely. The success with which 
these adjustments are made feeds back 
not only on the direct effects in Box 2 
but on the workability of technological 
change itself and on the broader social 
environment producing and sustaining 
such changes. And this environment, 
of course, is of vital significance to the 
feasibility of successful adjustments in 
any individual case. Thus, analysis of 
the effects of automation on the man- 
agement process deals with an intricate 
and far-flung system of relatioriships. 
It is vital to recognize these relation- 
ships in any analysis of the impact of 
change. It is also important to recog- 
nize that some of the effects are a part 
of a transition process, while others are 
of a more enduring nature. 


Jobs and skills 


The transitional effects are familiar 
ones. One, which has occupied a great 
deal of attention already, is displace- 
ment of employees. Curiously, most 
attention has been centered upon dis- 
placement among clerical employees. 
The evidence indicates that, although 
clerks undoubtedly will be affected, per- 
haps the most difficult and persistent 
problems will arise from displacement 
of managers. Retraining and relocat- 
ing those displaced will become some- 
one’s responsibility. The retraining 
problem, with its questions of the kind 
of training and the distribution of its 
costs, may be complicated considerably 
if many firms are feeling displacement 
effects at about the same time. Ameri- 
can business has, by this time, had a 
great deal of experience in dealing with 
technologically displaced workers. The 
applicability to displaced managers of 
_ the lessons learned from this experience 
remains to be tested. 


In addition to displacement effects, 
replacement problems must be expected. 
Changing job structures and skill pat- 
terns deriving from computer applica- 
tions will shift the pattern of demand 
in the labor market at the managerial 
level. The responses of the market and 
the people in it involve the kinds of 
adjustments indicated in the right-hand 


- side of our diagram. The fascinating 


aspect of these transition problems is 
that the decisions which will have to be 
made about altered organization struc- 
ture and altered pay and status rela- 
tionships will immediately and directly 
affect those charged with the responsi- 
bility for these decisions. Since spe- 
cialization of labor exists at the man- 
agement level as well as elsewhere in 
business, the costs and gains from the 
decisions made are likely to be unevenly 
distributed throughout the management 
structure, with a great deal of resulting 
organizational tension. The behavioral 
scientists, no less than the manager, 
should be closely watching the way in 
which these changes are actually accom- 
plished. 


Management and decision-making 


Another source of tension is related 
to more centralized control over deci- 
sion-making by managers in the lower 
and middle ranges of ,the organization. 
Historically,. this same process swept 
through American business at lower or- 
ganizational levels under the impetus of 
scientific management. The routiniza- 
tion of tasks and centralization of con- 
trol over blue-collar jobs which this pro- 
duced during the early decades of the 
twentieth century is partly responsible 
for the industrial relations problems of 
the last twenty or thirty years, includ- 
ing those involving the unhappy fore- 
man whose job has been stripped of 
much of its content by personnel men 
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and industrial engineers. The planning 
of one man’s work by another has re- 
sulted in costs to individuals and to 50- 
ciety not usually taken into account by 
those who accept the scientific-manage- 
ment philosophy. The computer experts 
seem .in many Instances to be moving 
the mistakes as well as the constructive 
purposes of scientific management to a 
higher level in the organization. Pre- 
dictable problems, ignored in the early 
stages of this development, are sure to 
take their toll at a later date. f 
We believe that the kinds of managers 
to be found in the future business. firm 
will differ from today’s managers in im- 
portant respects. As their skills and job 
requirements shift, so must their train- 
ing, both in terms of intensiveness and 
in terms of particular specialities they 
choose. We expect that upper-level 
managers especially will receive substan- 
tially more formal education than the 
average manager today, thereby ac- 
celerating a general social trend. This 
change, along with emphasis upon fun- 
damental theoretical knowledge, will 
make these men more like today’s 
“staff” man and less like yesterday’s 
boss in terms of behavior, attitudes, and 
interests. Focusing less upon internal 
relationships and control problems— 
thanks to these being taken over to a 
great degree by the computer—the fu- 
ture manager’s orientation would be 
more that of the professional—outward- 
looking, interested in the problems of 
others in the profession, more visible to 
others, and probably more inclined to 
be mobile. It would be dangerous to 
apply this description to the whole 
range of the assumed structure of to- 
morrow’s management, because it is far 
from clear as to how roles and relation- 
ships will be set up. But the emphasis 
upon rational problem-solving, and the 
increasing visibility of the decision proc- 
ess associated with the new technology, 


should doom to extinction most of the 
“organization men,” if such have ever 
really existed. 


Social implications 


What may turn out to be the most 
important social effect of the new tech- 
nology of business management stems 
from the changing demands placed upon 
formal training institutions. Business 
firms have been extremely vague in de- 
fining what they expect from colleges 
and universities, as recent investigations 
have demonstrated, But information 
technology should draw the lines more 
clearly and precisely. A great number 
of tomorrow’s managers will be ade- 
quate only if they have the insights and 
understandings gained from graduate- 
level university training in physical and 
social sciences. At the same time, 
others lower in the hierarchy may need 
quite different understandings and skills 
—ones perhaps best gained in special- ` 
ized training arrangements other than 
those associated with universities. What- 
ever the pattern that emerges, it seems 
likely that institutions outside the, bùsi- 
ness firms will be more likely to be able 
to provide the individual with the kinds 
of preparation he needs for a career as 
a business manager than will the firms 
themselves. This is largely due to the 
declining value of low-level work ex- 
periences in the firm as preparation for 
high-level jobs as information technol- 
ogy increasingly centralizes control and 
differentiates work roles in the manage-. 
ment structure. 

Society’s educational resources, al- 
ready being shifted more toward pro- 
fessional and scientific training because 
of other environmental factors, may be 
expected to have to bear a new load as 
the business managers—an important 
group in the labor force—seek new ways 
of preparing themselves for managerial 
careers, 
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Thus, the educational and research 
institutions, which originally generated 
the thinking and technical developments 
resulting in a new technology of infor- 
mation, will themselves be modified as 
a consequence of the successful appli- 
cation of this technology. In this area, 
then, as in all the areas discussed above, 
we see a close pattern of interrelation- 


@ 
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ships among direct effects of new tech- 
nology, indirect consequences for or- 
ganizations, and broad implications for 
important social questions, At the same 
time, these patterns are presented in 
new forms by the application of com- 
puters to management processes, where 
the agents of change are also among 
those directly affected. 
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Automation and Unemployment: A Management 
Viewpoint 


By Matcoim L. DENISE 


kd 


Asstract: The relationship between automation and unem- 
ployment is widely misunderstood. More efficient use of la- 
bor through automation and technological advance is the basis 
of economic growth. It has not meant unemployment in the 
past, for displaced workers have been absorbed in other and 
better jobs. Contrary to a common assumption, automation 
today is not “displacing” workers more rapidly than in the 
past. Automation has preserved and increased, rather than 
reduced, Ford employment. We cannot identify any substan- 
tial, group of laid-off employees whose unemployment is at- 
tributable solely to automation. Ford employment depends on 
sales, and there has been no consistent increase in units, pro- 
ducéd per employee. Recovery in auto industry employment 
-after the 1958 recession was limited not by automation but by — 
the market shift toward smaller, simpler, lighter cars which 
take less work to build. Automation does not lend itself 
readily to many operations, and it is not likely to advance so 
rapidly that accommodations cannot be made. Indeed, it will 
not be easy to maintain the historical rate of productivity in- 
crease. Efforts to explain unemployment as a result of auto- 
mation have done much more to confuse than to advance the 
search for better solutions to unemployment problems. 


Malcolm L. Denise, B.A., J.D., Dearborn, Michigan, is Vice President-Labor Rela- 


tions, Ford Motor Company. He entered law practice in 1937, specializing in labor and 
_ industrial relations law. He joined the legal staf of Ford in ‘1946 as Associate Counsel 
for Industrial Relations and was elected to his present position in 1959. He has partici- 
pated in all of the Ford Motor Company’s national contract negotiations with the UAW- 


AFL-CIO since 1942. 
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HE relationship between automa- 

tion and unemployment is widely 
and profoundly misunderstood. Unem- 
ployment has remained near the 7 per 
cent level for the last year, and every- 
one agrees that this is undesirable. Al- 
most everyone agrees, also, that there is 
some connection between employment, 
unemployment, and automation. But 
there is very little agreement on just 
what this connection is. 

Indeed, there is little agreement even 
on the meaning of the term “automa- 
tion.” When the word was coined in 
1946 by a pioneer Ford manufacturing 
executive, D. S. Harder, it described a 
specific system for automatic handling 
of parts between successive production 
processes. Before long, however, the 
meaning of the term was completely 
out of his control. 

In his book, Automation and Man- 
agement, James R. Bright lists twenty- 
four definitions. He writes: ? 


Few words of recent years have been so 
twisted to suit a multitude of purposes and 
phobias as this new word, “Automation.” 
It has been used as a technological rallying 
cry, a manufacturing goal, an engineering 
challenge, an advertising slogan, a labor 
campaign banner, and as the symbol of 
ominous technological progress. 


In popular usage, automation has come 
to mean nothing more than techno- 
logical improvement—any development, 
however unsophisticated, that leads to 
greater productivity. When an obsolete 
plant is replaced by a modern, efficient 
one, many newspapers almost instinc- 
tively refer to automation, no matter 
how conventional the new plant may 
be. And when commodities are packed 
in oversize boxes before being loaded on 
ships, this, too, is described as automa- 
tion. i 


1 Written in November 1961. 
2 James R. Bright, Automation and Man- 
agement (Boston, 1958), p. 4. 


` years. 


This usage is not objectionable in it- 
self, provided it is generally understood. 
“Automation” is, much easier to say 
than “increased efficiency resulting from 
technological improvement.” The word 
will be used in this broad sense here, 
except when explicitly limited to a nar- 
rower definition. 


Easy CONCLUSIONS 


The term “automation” has taken on 
an additional meaning that has no rele- 
vance to real life. Although no one 
actually defines it this way in so many 
words, automation is frequently used to 
mean anything that causes unemploy- 
ment. Everyone has heard it said, as 
though it were true by definition, that, 
because we have too much unemploy- 
ment, something must be done about 
automation. 

It is easy to see how this confusion 
has developed. People have been deeply 
impressed by some of the more spec- 
tacular examples of automation that 
have been widely publicized in recent 
Everyone knows about engine 
blocks that are machined without bene- 
fit of human hands; everyone has heard 
of chemical plants that almost run them- 
selves. 

It is easy enough to jump from such 
examples to the conclusion that the 
wizards of the laboratories are on the 
verge of making people obsolete, and, 
indeed, already have begun to do so. 
When, at the same time, unemployment 
rises, it is perhaps only natural to con- 
clude that our unemployment problems 
are the inevitable result of automation. 

These easy conclusions have gained 
widespread acceptance. The result is 
that the very word automation calls to 
mind a mental picture of radical new 
automatic devices, spreading like wild- 
fire, leaving behind a trail of useless, 
idle men.’ i 

There is no quarreling with the fact 
that automation often means more ef- 
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fective, efficient use of labor, with me- 
chanical energy and automatic controls 
taking the place of some of the human 
energy and human direction that other- 
wise would be required. In this tech- 
. nical sense, automation frequently dis- 
` places labor, but such displacement is 
not synonymous with unemployment. 


PRODUCTIVITY INCREASES 


There is nothing new or mysterious 
about the substitution of mechanical for 
human energy. This is the basis of ris- 
ing productivity, economic growth, and 
improved living standards. It always 
has been and always will be. The hu- 
man energy released by technological 
gains is thereby made available for other 
productive work, and the evidence of 
the past tells us that the net result is 
not fewer jobs but more rewarding jobs. 

Today, however, we hear that this 
lesson is no longer valid. Automation 
is proceeding so rapidly, according to 
some, that the economy is swampéd 
with displaced labor that cannot be ab- 
sorbed unless we take heroic remedies. 

If we are, in fact, suffering from gal- 
loping productivity, then it may well be 
that automation is a prime cause of to- 
day’s high unemployment. If this is not 
the case, however, then automation is 
just another name for our old friend, 
technological improvement, at least as 
far as its impact on employment is con- 
cerned. In this case, we must look for 
some other reasons to explain why the 
economy is now unable to make use of 
the available labor supply. 

_In fact, productivity is not increasing 
by leaps and bounds. The available 
statistics show that agriculture is the 
only major segment of the economy that 
has experienced an unusual jump in 
productivity during the last ten years. 


Wuy UNEMPLOYMENT? 


If we cannot reasonably blame auto- 
mation, then what is the reason for the 


high level of unemployment during the 
last year? One school of thought holds 
that the main reason is the recession 
which began in 1960, together with the 
usual Jag in employment during the 
early stages of recovery. Another school 
holds that basic structural changes in 
the economy are responsible. 

These two explanations are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. There is no doubt that 
structural changes of various kinds have 
displaced workers in certain industries 
and areas. I believe, however, that if 
we can maintain a high level of busi- 
ness activity and a high level of effec- 
tive demand, without inflation, for a 
number of years, then we will no longer 
have cause to worry about structural, or 
any other, unemployment problems. 

The lack of any necessary causal re- 
lationship between automation and un- 
employment is illustrated by our experi- 
ence at Ford Motor Company. After 
World War II, the management of Ford 
Motor Company decided that the com- 
pany was not equipped to compete ef- 
fectively, in terms of costs or products, 
in the buyer’s market that was sure 
to follow the postwar seller’s market. 
Among the steps taken to remedy this 
situation was an expansion and mod- 
ernization program which involved the 
expenditure of over $2.5 billion on 
plants and facilities through 1957. 

The company sought to provide its 
plants, both old and new, with the most 
modern and efficient equipment and 
processes for performing its various op- 
erations. By far the greater part of 
our so-called “Detroit automation” was 
installed during the period 1951-1957, 
with the bulk of it in operation by the 
end of 1954. 


AUTOMATION AND Forp EMPLOYMENT 
During this period, the company’s pro- 
duction was expanding. It had been able 
to produce and sell less than one million 
vehicles in 1946, and only slightly more 
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than that in 1947 and 1948, but by 1953 
it produced almost two million units. 
Each year since, except 1958, it has ex- 
ceeded that figure by varying amounts. 
Ford employment also was rising dur- 
ing the years when this automation was 
being installed. Consequently, the com- 
pany was able to absorb seniority em- 
ployees whose jobs had been affected by 
new processes and movements of opera- 
tions, and who had not declined oppor- 
tunities for other company employment, 
after only relatively brief periods of un- 
employment at worst. 

Had we not made these improvements 
in efficiency, Ford Motor Company 
could not. have prospered and grown; 
rather than having higher employment, 
it would have far less, and very pos- 
sibly none. Because of these improve- 
ments, we have been able to market cars 
at prices that consumers are willing and 
able to pay, despite the fact that our 
labor costs for each hour worked have 
more than doubled since 1946, It seems 

- clear, then, that the net result of the 


introduction of automation and other, 
efficiencies in our productive processes 


has been to increase, rather than de- 
crease, our employment. 


CREATING New Joss 


A striking example of how improved 
technology can generate employment is 
furnished by Ford’s experience in the 
manufacture of transmissions. In 1950 
nearly all Ford vehicles had manual 
transmissions produced by the company. 
Some 3,100 hourly employees were en- 
gaged in their manufacture. 

In subsequent years, improvements in 
design and in manufacturing technology 
brought automatic transmissions—vastly 
more complicated mechanisms—within 
the reach of the mass market. As a re- 
sult, some 9,000 Ford employees were 
engaged in the manufacture of trans- 
missions during 1960—about three times 
the number in 1950, while vehicle pro- 


duction had increased by only one 
eighth. 

Our experience also has a bearing on 
the notion apparently prevailing in some 
quarters that people displaced by auto- 
mation or other technological change 
constitute an identifiable group, with 
respect to whom separate policies can 
be formulated and applied. The fact 
is that, in a dynamic economy, peo- 
ple are constantly changing employment 
status and jobs for a wide variety of 
reasons. We have found it impossible 
to identify any substantial group of laid- 
off Ford employees whose unemploy- 
ment is attributable solely to automa- 
tion as such. Changes in processes and 
technology occur simultaneously with 
changes in demand, product design, 
product mix, and sourcing, with normal 
attrition in our work force and with 
other factors. All of these, in the ag- 


-gregate, affect employment levels and 


placement opportunities, both company- 
wide and in particular plants. 

But even if an accurate count of the 
immediately “displaced” were possible, 
it would have little, if any, significance 
as an indicator of automation’s net ef- 
fect on employment. The real measure 
of this would be the difference between 
the number actually employed at any 
given time and the number that would 
be employed at that time if no automa- 
tion had occurred. The latter situation 
simply is not present to be measured. 
Clearly, we cannot use as a basis the 
employment level on the affected opera- 
tions prior to automation. To do so 
would require us to assume that other 
unrelated factors had not affected em- 
ployment in the meantime and, even 
more fallaciously, that buying decisions 
of customers are not influenced by the 
relative values available to them. 


EMPLOYMENT DEPENDS ON SALES 


To get back to Ford, what do the fig- 
ures show about our employment? They 
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TABLE 1—Forp Motor Company PRODUCTION AND Units per EMPLOYEE, 1921-1960. 


PRODUCTION 
{MILLIONS OF UNITS) 


PRODUCTION 
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show, in the first place, that total Ford 
nondefense employment increased from 
124,000 in 1946 to 166,000 in 1960. If 
we exclude the Korean war years, the 
only substantial decreases in nondefense 
employment during this whole period 
occurred in 1958 and again beginning 
late in 1960. In both cases, layoffs 
were the result of sharp declines in sales, 
not of automation.? : 


3 It has been argued that Ford has main- 


tained Company employment by absorbing 
work formerly done by other companies. Ac- 
cording to this view, unemployment attribut- 
able to Ford automation is reflected in re- 
duced employment levels in supplier firms. 
Precise data to measure the effect of Ford 
make-or-buy decisions upon outside employ- 
ment are not available. We can, however, 
compare the value of materials, supplies, and 
services purchased from outside vendors with 
the total value of Ford sales. This obviously 
does not measure changes in the labor con- 
tent that goes into outside purchases. There 
is no adjustment for defense activities, and 
the data can be influenced to some degree by 


In fact, the clearest conclusion emerg- 
ing from our employment statistics is 
` that Ford employment depends directly 
on our sales. Employment does not 
“fluctuate as widely as sales, however, 
because our efficiency goes up as volume 





other factors extraneous to this discussion. 
With all of these limitations, the folowing 
table at least suggests that there has been no 
massive net shift of work from outside sup- 
pliers to Ford. 


Value of Purchases from Outside 
Vendors as a Percentage 


Year of Ford Sales 
1950 58.5% 
1951 58.7 

1952 54.8 

1953 58.8 

1954 57.3 

1955 56.0 

1956 57.5 

1957 59.8 * 
1958 60.7 $ 
1959 53.7 

1960 54.7 
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goes up, and vice versa. Table 1 com- 
pares total unit production by Ford 
Motor Company with the trend in an- 
nual units produced per employee on 
our rolls for the last forty years. This 
is not an index of productivity in a 
technical sense. It merely highlights 
the overwhelming influence of volume 
on the number of units produced per 
employee. For example, in 1946, when 
we produced only about 700,000 units, 
production per employee was about 6.5 
units. By 1950, with production at 2 
million, units per employee were up to 
almost fourteen. Since then, the trend 
in units per employee has consistently 
followed the trend in total units. 
During the early postwar years, 1946— 
1949, production and units per em- 
ployee were relatively low. The fact is 
that Ford was a very inefficient com- 
pany immediately after the war. It was 
losing money rapidly and probably 
would have gone straight into bank- 
ruptcy if we had not succeeded in raising 
efficiency substantially. Because our 
efficiency was abnormally and danger- 
ously low during these early postwar 
years, the use of data from this period 
as a benchmark for comparing changes 
in employment and production during_ 
the entire postwar period would be 
highly misleading. After 1950 we no 
longer had the opportunity to achieve 
the same sharp gains in efficiency as 
those that occurred between 1946 and 
1950.4 ; 


4 Similar comparisons for the industry as a 
whole are equally misleading. For example, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics employment 
figures for the Motor Vehicle and Equipment 
Manufacturing Industry show that employ- 
ment rose only .6 per cent from 1947 to 1960, 
while vehicle production rose 64 -per cent. 
But the same series also shows an employ- 
ment increase from 1940 to 1947 of 45.9 per 

“cent as against a production increase of 7.3 
per cent, Moreover, it shows an employment 


increase of 18.6 per cent between 1940 and - 


1958—the lowest production year of the fifties 
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PRODUCTION PER EMPLOYEE 


. The chart points up the fact that, in 
spite of all the talk about bigger pro- 
duction with fewer employees, there has 
been no consistent incredse in unit pro- 
duction per employee. For example, in 
1960 we produced about 13.5 units per 
employee, slightly fewer than in 1950, 
and about the same as in the mid-1920’s. 
General Motors has reported similar ex- 
perience. In testimony before the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems in November 1959, Mr. 
Louis G. Seaton, Vice-President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, said: 


Contrary to popular impression, mechaniza- 
tion—or “automation”—has not reduced the 
amount of man-hours that go into building 
a General Motors automobile. The reason 
is that the greatly improved cars and trucks 
of today are mechanically more complex 
and hence more complicated to produce 
than their counterparts of even a few years 
ago. Thus, while mechanization and im- 
proved processes have reduced man-hours 
on some operations, improvements, result- 
ing in increased complexity of the vehicles, 
have been an off-setting factor. Accord- 
ingly, the number of cars produced per em- 
ployee per year has remained substantially 
constant over the years—10.9 cars in 1949 
and the same number in 1958. 





~—in contrast to a rise in vehicle production of 
only 14.8 per cent. 

_The foregoing suggests that such compari- 
sons must be approached with some caution. 
Another reason for caution is the fact that the 
Standard Industrial Classification system used 
by the government in compiling employment 
and certain other statistics does not include in 
the Motor Vehicle and Equipment Manufac- 
turing Industry large numbers of persons— 


` whether employed by the major producers or 
' by supplier firms—who in fact are employed 


in manufacturing vehicle components, and it 
undoubtedly ‘includes some who are not. 

This is not intended as a criticism of the 
government’s classification system; it simply 
reflects the fact that the product is hetero- 
geneous, involving outputs from many indus- 
trial classifications. 


A CHANGING MARKET 


i F 

Much has been made of the fact that, 
since the 1958 recession, automobile em- 
ployment has returned only to about 
the 1957 level, in spite of the fact that 
production in 1960 was higher than in 
1957. Since there has been relatively 
little new automation ‘in the industry 
since 1957, the explanation must be 
found in other developments. The prin- 
cipal reason is that the auto market has 
changed radically since 1957. 

Until that year, growing sales were 
accompanied by growing employment, 
in spite of increasing efficiency, because 
consumers were demanding, and the in- 
dustry was building, more car per car— 
bigger, more powerful cars, with more 
automatic equipment and more luxury 
accessories. Because of technological 
advances, the industry was able to pro- 
vide more car per car with only moder- 
ate price increases. 

In 1957 medium and higher priced 
cars accounted for 37 per cent of United 
States passenger car production, and the 
one compact make accounted for less 
than two per cent. In 1960 medium 
and higher priced cars accounted for 
only 24 per cent of production, and ten 
compacts accounted for 29 per cent. In 
1957, 83 per cent of the cars pro- 
duced were equipped with eight cylinder 
engines; 
The percentage equipped with auto- 
matic transmissions fell from 80 to 73 
per cent. Obviously, smaller, simpler, 
cheaper cars, with fewer accessories, 
' take less material and less work to build. 
Again, therefore, the lesson is clear: em- 
ployment in our industry depends, in 
the last analysis, on the consumer, 

So far, I have been trying to demon- 
strate that automation cannot be iso- 
lated as.a cause of unemployment. In- 


deed, it seems self-evident that automa- | 


tion and other improvements in efficiency 


in 1960, only 57 per cent.’ 
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lead to employment, not unemployment. 
People are more likely to lose jobs in 
companies and industries that are fall- 
ing behind competitively, that are in- 


efficient and have meager profits, than 


they are in those that are efficient and 
profitable. 
AUTOMATION AND EFFICIENCY 


How does an enterprise become effi- 
cient and profitable? How does it stay- 


efficient and profitable in an increas- 


ingly competitive world? First of all, 
it must produce a commodity that cus- 
tomers are willing to buy in consider- 
able volume at a price that is in line 
with the prices of competitive products 
and that yields a profit sufficient to at- 
tract investor capital. 

No company today can meet these 
goals without relying heavily on auto- 
mation, again defined in the broadest 
sense. To. the extent that our economy 
automates, we will continue to have a 
sound basis for rising national income 
and a rising standard of living. To the 
extent that we fail to automate, nothing 
else we do can protect us from shrink- 
ing markets, economic stagnation, and 
difficulty in finding work for all those 
willing and able to work. 

Is it possible that the economy may 
automate too rapidly in-the future—so 
rapidly that it does become impossible 
to reabsorb in other jobs the workers 
who are displaced? My own impres- . 
sion is that this is not very likely. 
Many types of automation are expen- 
sive and can add costly. rigidities to 
productive facilities. The decision to 


automate or not is seldom clear cut. 


Frequently, at least in my industry, the 
gains do not appear worth the invest- 
ment. As I have already pointed out, 
the major advances in our own facilities 
were completed: more than five years” 
ago. Since then, advances in automa- 
tion have been slow, though steady. 
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LIMITS ON AUTOMATION 


Many kinds of manufacturing and as- 
sembly operations do not lend them- 
selves readily to automation, especially 
where the product is varied and sub- 
ject to frequent change as it is in the 


American auto industry. As a matter 


of fact, in some operations, notably 
stamping, we have been forced to re- 


duce the degree of automation in order _ 


to obtain greater flexibility in respond- 
ing to changes in consumer demand. 

It is often said that, somehow, auto- 
mation will require greater stability of 
demand, in terms of both quantity and 
variety of products. It seems to me 
that this is an upside-down view of the 
dynamics of a free market. Ford is a 
big company only because customers 
have freely decided to buy our products. 
The company’s fate will continue to 
rest on this foundation. Only by doing 
whatever is necessary to win the favor 
of customers can we remain a healthy, 
vigorous, progressive enterprise. We can- 
not afford the kind of automation that 
will limit our ability to respond to con- 
sumers. It is much more likely that 
the characteristics of demand will con- 
tinue to limit the rate, and influence 
the type, of automation, rather than 
the other way around. 

Another factor that limits the rate of 
automation is the human mind. Sub- 
stantially more rapid progress depends 
on the more advanced automation tech- 
niques—electronic controls, feedback, 
numerical programing of-machine tools, 
and so on. People who can design, in- 
stall, and manage the use of advanced 
automated facilities are. still in very 
short supply. We have an even shorter 
supply of the kind of imagination and 
foresight that can appreciate the possi- 
bilities that science lays before us. It 


will take a good many years to develop. 


the attitudes and outlook that will make 


rapid automation both feasible and 
profitable. In short, we may automate 
too slowly rather than too rapidly. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


In thinking about the future, it is 
often helpful to look back at the pest 
During the last sixty years, the Ameri- 
can economy has had the benefit of ad- 
vances that would have seemed fantastic 
if anyone had had the foresight to pre- 
dict them in 1900. The list includes 
the substitution of electrical and in- 
ternal combustion motors for human, 
animal, and steam power, and of pe- 
troleum and natural gas for coal and 
wood, the tremendous multiplication of 
electrical generating capacity, the de- 
velopment of highway, air, and pipeline 
transportation, the burgeoning of the 
assembly line and other. mass-produc- 
tion techniques, the application of sci- 


‘ence’ and mechanization to agriculture, 


the systematic study of management 
principles, the enormous growth of the 
engineering profession, explosive devel- 
opments in physics and chemistry, Each 
of us could name a thousand things 
more that were beyond the wildest 


‘dreams of our own’ fathers: 


As a result of these developments, 
together with a vast growth in capital 
investment, we have managed to in- 
crease our productivity, as measured by 
output per man-hour, at an average rate 
of about 2.2 per cent per year in the 
total private economy. To permit a 
similar rate of productivity increase 
over the next fifty’ or sixty years, we 
must have new developments as dra- 
matic, as far-reaching, as inconceivable 
as the developments of the past sixty 
years would have seemed in 1900. Work 
will not soon be obsolete because we 
have learned how to build computers 
and employ electronic controls. Indeed, 
it will not be an easy or a simple task 
even to maintain the past rate of pro- 
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ductivity increase from 0 ‘our iesi high 
base. 


COMPLEX RELATIONSHIP 


The relationship between automation 
and employment is highly complex. Au- 
tomation has positive as well as nega- 
tive effects on employment. Neither 
can be isolated from the influence of 
other factors operating at the same 
- time. 

People lose jobs for a multitude of 
reasons, reasons that are not mutually 
exclusive. Usually a number of them 
are interacting simultaneously. These 
reasons include changes in technology, 
replacement of obsolete facilities, shifts 
in the location of major market areas, 
changes in plant layout, competition 
from foreign. producers, development of 
substitute materials, reorganization of 
work, elimination of featherbedding, 
management incompetence, changes in 
consumer tastes, fluctuations in business 
activity. The list could be extended in- 
definitely. It would have to include 
the failure of employers to automate or 
otherwise improve efficiency so as to 
remain competitive. 

Efforts to explain current sae: 
ment as a result of automation have 
done much more to confuse than to ad- 
vance the search for better solutions to 
unemployment problems. A stable, high 
level of employment can be achieved 
‘ only in a vigorous, dynamic, growing 
economy. Any program to preserve 
jobs that would penalize or limit. the 
introduction of automation or the mod- 
ernization of plants and equipment 
would be self-defeating. In the effort 
to freeze existing jobs, it would de- 
stroy the conditions that create new 
jobs. 
` CONCLUSIONS 

We sometimes tend to forget how 
much has already been accomplished 


by industry in developing programs to 
minimize the effects of displacement 
and to alleviate unemployment. In 
Ford Motor Company, these include 
Supplemental Unemployment . Benefits, 
training and retraining programs, sen- 
iority preferences in determining the or- 
der of layoffs and recalls, preferential 
hiring arrangements covering Detroit 
area plants, early retirement arrange- — 
ments for permanently laid-off em- 
ployees approaching normal retirement 
age, separation payments, and transfer 
of employees affected by movement of 
operations. The collective bargaining 
agreement recently concluded between 
Ford and the United Automobile Work- 
ers: (UAW) provided for substantial 
improvements in many of these arrange- 
ments—most notably, for large increases 
in the amount and duration of Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits and for 
moving expenses. 

Retraining programs etdiy tail- 
ored to the needs and abilities of indi- 
viduals and to known job opportunities 
can be of some help in reducing long- 
term unemployment. Experience has 
shown, however, that a high proportion 
of the chronically unemployed are dis- 
qualified for such training by inade- 
quate general educational background. 
The uneducated worker is a handicapped 
worker in the truest sense of the word. 
Adult education and training programs 
may help him to overcome his handi- 
cap. But it is more important that. our 
young people not continue to enter the 
labor market with this handicap in such 
appalling numbers as are now projected. 
In the long run, continuing improve- 
ment in the -education of American 
youth is one of the most important of 
all possible contributions to the pre- 
vention of long-term unemployment. 

The basic condition for a high and* 
stable level of employment is a steadily 
expanding economy. There is no easy 
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formula that will guarantee this result. 


Timely use of the government’s fiscal, ` 


monetary, and other tools to moderate 
business fluctuations is essential. Other 
essentials include avoidance of inflation, 
emphasis on technological advance and 
increased efficiency, and improvement 
in the skills and abilities of our labor 


force. Finally, I believe that a faster 
rate of growth must be accompanied by 
increased capital investment and more 
research, and development. In my opin- 
ion, tax revision to provide greater in- 
centives for capital investment and re- 
search and development would be highly 
desirable. 


Policies for Automation: A Labor Viewpoint 


By WALTER P. REUTHER 


Asstract: Labor has no quarrel with technology itself. Its 
criticism goes to the quality of social imagination brought to 
bear upon problems created or aggravated by technological 
change. ‘Technology has lately aggravated an already  seri- 
ous imbalance between productive capacity and effective de- 
mand. It has contributed to a decline in manufacturing em- 
ployment which has not been made up by rising employment 
in other sectors. The situation will deteriorate still more with ` 
further automation and increases in the potential labor force, 
in the absence of private and public policies which assure a na- 
tional.growth rate commensurate with full employment of our 
physical and human resources. Industrial workers have borne 
the brunt of automation’s impact. The transitional problems 
of displaced workers must be solved by the whole community, 
because the whole community benefits from the process of 
technological development and because the losses resulting 
from unemployment are social as well as personal. Solutions 
must come both from collective bargaining and from public 
programs. Labor and management have only begun to deal 
-with the problems of wage-earners in an environment of rapidly 
changing technology. Even at best, however, collective bar- 

, gaining can bring only partial solutions. Federal action is 
needed in a variety of.fields. Also needed is revision of the 
ground rules governing corporate behavior in the matter of ad- 
ministered price increases and plant relocation. 


Walter P. Reuther, Detroit, Michigan, is President of the United Automobile, Aircraft ` 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (UAW), a vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO, and president of the Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. Before the merger 
of the AFL and the CIO in 1955, he was president of the CIO. Mr. Reuther completed 
his high school education and three years of college at Wayne State University while. 
working in the automobile industry. He has served on numerous government committees 
on matters of production, manpower, the peaceful use of atomic energy, and racial dis- 
crimination. He is presently a member of the President’s Advisory Committee on* 
Labor-Management Policy. Mr, Reuther has written and spoken exonsvely on the 


problems and the uses of the new technology. 
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A LABOR VIEWPOINT 


N a paper presented in December 
1959, to an annual meeting of the 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Norbert Wiener made 
the point that “machines can and do 
transcend some of the limitations of 
their designers, and that in doing so 
they may be both effective and danger- 
ous.” 

Mr. Wiener cited machines which, 
after ten to twenty houts of learning 
how to play checkers, 
marked superiority to the player who 
has programmed them... .” Profes- 
sor Wiener’s concluding thought was: 
“We must always exert the full strength 
of our imagination to examine where 


the full use of our new modalities may ` 


lead us... .” i 
© The appeal of Professor Wiener’s 
illustration today lies in its simple un- 
derstatement of a fundamental truth, 
borne in upon this generation in matters 
of far greater scope and consequence 
than an innocent game of checkers. In 
the nuclear balance of terror and in the 
workings of the civil economy, we have 
had and continue to have ample evi- 
dence that the technology developed by 
man’s ingenuity can be both effective 
and dangerous. To consider only the 
economic sphere, we have in recent 
years, coincident with the rapid advance 
of automation, experienced a series of 
recessions with attendant mass unem- 
ployment, a rise in chronic unemploy- 
ment, and a lagging rate of economic 
growth that has deprived us of essential 
goods and services and left us ill pre- 
pared for mounting population pres- 
sures and world responsibilities, 

Labor’s criticism has not been di- 
rected at technology itself, at its past 
record or potential promise, but, rather, 
at the quality of social imagination that 
we as a nation have brought to bear 
upon the problems created or aggra- 
vated by technological change and at 
the failure of private and public de- 


“can show a 
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cision-makers alike to take sufficient ac- 
count of. the human impact of eco- 
nomic and technological development on 
the immediate lives of wage-earners, 
their families, and the communities in 
which they live. 


EFFECTS oF TECHNOLOGY 


Whatever technology has been or will 
be; the fact.is that for several years it 
has been a highly unsettling factor in 
an economy already characterized by a 
serious Jack of balance between produc- 
tive capacity and effective demand— 
and this imbalance may be expected to 
become worse in the coming decade un- 
less we succeeed in developing a combi- 
nation of private and public policies to 
assure full employment and a substan- 
tially higher rate of economic growth. 

There are many things we do not 
presently know about the impact of au- 
tomation. It is true, as management 
spokesmen have lately argued, that it is 
impossible to isolate the precise degree 
to which automation accounts for the 
level of unemployment. Remedial ac- 
tion, however, need not and must not 
wait upon a refinement of our statistics. 
We know that improved technology, by 
definition, has the effect of displacing 
human labor. We know that the men 
displaced in one work place, industry, 
or area must be absorbed elsewhere to 
remain employed as workers and effec- 
tive as consumers. We know that pro- 
duction has risen and employment has * 
declined in many industries. From 1953 
through 1960, there was a 17 per cent 
increase in manufacturing production, 
with an accompanying decrease of 
1,600,000 production workers. In the 
first half of 1961, the total number 
of man-hours for production workers 
dropped 5.4 per cent below the last half 
of 1960, with virtually no change in 
manufacturing output. 

We know that employment has not 
risen fast enough in other sectors to 
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make up for the decline in manufactur- 
ing and provide jobs for those newly 
entering the labor market. Proof lies in 
a rate of unemployment which, despite 
many months of economic upturn since 
the last recession, still exceeds 6 per 
cent. 

We know, what is more, that the 
situation, in the absence of more forth- 
right action, is a deteriorating one. In 
the decade of the 1960’s, the labor force 
will be increased by some 13.5 million 
workers. Some 28 million workers will 
be displaced by further technological in- 
novation. The American economy. will, 
therefore, have to create over 40 million 
new jobs in ten years, or an average of 
80,000 new jobs every week of the dec- 
ade if we want a growth rate commen- 
surate with the full employment of our 
physical and human resources. In, the 
words of Representative Elmer J. Hol- 
land, who conducted a congressional in- 
quiry into the impact of automation on 
employment, we are producing more 
workers than jobs. 


Tue UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


The net effect of present official meas- 
urements is to understate the level of 
unemployment. The labor force is: de- 
fined for the purpose of Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reports essentially as con- 
sisting in those who either have some 
relationship with an employer or are 
actively seeking work. Such a defini- 
tion minimizes the flexibility of the la- 
bor force, which expands and contracts 
significantly with fluctuations in eco- 
nomic activity. . 

Much of the unemployment associ- 
ated with automation, therefore, is hid- 
den. Many men and women who have 
been displaced from former jobs retire 
from an active search for jobs when 
economic activity is low. Their. unem- 
ployment—although it affects the well- 
being of these families, the volume of 
new wealth created, and the level of 
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market demand—is not effectively re- 
vealed under present survey techniques. 

Again, when a particular employer 
indicates that certain operations have 
been automated without layoffs, auto- 
mation may nevertheless be contribut- 
ing to hidden but genuine unemploy- 
ment. In such instances, the job loss is 
suffered not by workers who were not 
fired but by those who, because of the 
increased efficiency of the new equip- 
ment, were not hired. 

Large employers in the automobile in- 
dustry have absorbed into their own op- 
erations many operations formerly done 
in independent supplier plants. Such a 
concentration may save jobs for work- 
ers among the major producers, but, 
given the growing efficiency of the new 
tools, not nearly enough to compensate 
for the job loss incurred when smaller 
suppliers shut their doors or curtail pro- 
duction. In the auto industry as a 
whole, employment opportunities have 
been consistently declining since 1955. 

When an employer automates, he does 
not necessarily or even commonly do so 
by renovating an old plant. He more 
frequently decides that it will be more 
profitable to build an entirely new plant 
designed for the new machinery, and 
quite often located in‘another area more 
accessible to sources of supply or de- 
veloping markets. The new technology 
has thus played a considerable role in 
the trend of industrial decentralization. 
And the combination of automation and 
decentralization has played havoc with 
wage-earners and their communities. 

A point frequently ignored. by those 
šo entranced with automation’s long- 
run promise that they lack interest in 
the immediate consequences of its in- 
troduction is that the wage-earner dis- — 
placed from a job by new equipment or 
methods or by plant migration or clos- 
ing cannot count on finding another job 
without delay, financial loss, manifold 
personal and family difficulties, or even 
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a permanent decline in income and liv- 
ing standards. 


Wuo SHoutp Pay THE PRICE 
OF PROGRESS? 


Here we encounter not so much a 
failure of technology as a paucity of 
ideas. Until recently—the notion still 
persists in some quarters—a leading re- 


sponse to the immediate dislocations. 


and hardships caused by economic and 
technological change was an assertion 
that such matters were the inevitable 
price paid for progress. Such a re- 
sponse, wage-earners and their unions 
argued, obviously begged the question 
of whether industrial wage-earners and 
their families, who were currently pay- 
ing most of that price, should continue 
to pay it or whether the price could not 
and should not be borne more equitably 
by the whole society, since presumably 
the whole society is to benefit from the 
changes under way. l 

This conflict—between a tag-end faith 
. in eighteenth-century notions of a natu- 
ral economic harmony and the worker’s 
conviction that democracy, in the in- 
dustrial sphere, has to mean a proper 
respect for individual dignity, well-be- 
ing, and job rights in the here-and-now 


—has focused recent collective bargain- 


ing on changes necessary to lighten the 
burden of economic insecurity that bears 
so heavily on the industrial worker and 
his family in the age of automation. 
Emerging from labor-management con- 
frontations in the steel industry, in au- 
tos, in meat-packing, longshoring, and 
other industries where technological 
change, whatever its long-term possi- 
bilities, is destroying the immediate job 
security of workers, is a growing aware- 


ness within government and among the ` 


more responsible employers that (1) the 
social and economic costs of rapid tech- 


nological change cannot and must not 


be borne: alone by the wage-earners, 


families, and communities directly af- 
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fected; (2) that the short-term, transi- 
tional problems of adjustment to ac- 
celerating technological change demand 
a repertory of solutions, some of which 
can be found in collective bargaining, 
others through government programs. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SoLUTIONS 


The solutions that are beginning to 
be found through collective bargaining 
are logical extensions of ideas that have 
been implicit in the evolving relations 
of free labor and free management for 
a generation. The basis of collective 
bargaining itself is the acknowledged 
right of workers through their unions 
to share in those decisions which influ- 
ence the terms of employment. 

The scope of collective bargaining has 
broadened considerably since that basic 
right was incorporated into law and con- 
firmed in the work places with manage- 
ment’s recognition of industrial unions a 
generation ago. Through union recog- | 
nition, seniority rules, grievance pro- 
cedures, paid holidays and vacations, 
health and unemployment insurance, 
pension programs, wage increases linked 
to productivity gains and related to the 
cost of ‘living, and other contractual 
provisions, wage-earners have gradually 
and painfully built a structure and a 
concept of job rights as meaningful in 
contemporary terms as those of prop- 
erty rights, first developed in an agri- 
cultural economy before the industrial 
revolution separated the elements of 
ownership, management, and labor. 

In practice, then, if not always or 
sufficiently in principle, industrial man- 
agement has acknowledged, in one area 
of collective bargaining after another, 
that job rights are the property rights 
of wage-earners. It remains in the 
years ahead for management, labor, and 
the general public to realize the impli- 
cations of this trend in terms relevant 
to an economy mote and more complex, 
more and more mechanized, more and 
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more interdependent within and beyond 
national frontiers. 

Labor and management have begun to 
deal with the transitional problems of 
wage-earners threatened by layoff or dis- 
placement. In the longshoring industry, 
where new methods of handling cargo 
are drastically reducing work crews, a 
special fund has been set up to supple- 
ment wages lost through mechanization 
and to provide for earlier retirement. 
Armour and Company has negotiated 
with the United Packinghouse Workers 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen a provision. known 
as Technological Adjustment Pay or 
TAP, which provides for three-months’ 
notice of impending shut downs, trans- 
fer and severance pay and increased 
pensions for workers of fifty-five or 
older with twenty years’ seniority if 
they choose to retire. Armour had ear- 
lier reached agreement with the unions 
on a retraining program. 

The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union is advocating an em- 
ployer fund for payments to displaced 
workers. 


UAW AGREEMENTS OF 1961 


The United Auto Workers Union 
(UAW) in its 1961 collective bargain- 
ing with the major auto companies made 
significant progress in providing in- 
creased protection for workers either 
permanently or temporarily displaced 
from ‘their jobs. Separation pay was 
substantially liberalized, with payments 
ranging from fifty hours’ pay for a 
worker’ separated after only two years 
of service to 1,500 hours’ pay—an 
amount approaching an average year’s 
earnings—for a worker with- thirty 
years’ seniority. Moving allowances will 
now be paid to workers transferring 
with their jobs to another plant of the 
same employer. The levels of employer- 
paid unemployment benefits, which sup- 
plement the grossly inadequate benefits 
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paid under state systems, have been sub- 
stantially increased, and their duration 
has been extended to a maximum of 
fifty-two weeks. Full payment by the 
employer of the cost of hospital, medi- 
cal, and surgical care has been provided 
not only for employed auto workers but 
to extend through up to a year of layoff. 

A particularly significant step toward 
increasing the security and the human 
dignity of the industrial worker who 
traditionally has been employed—and 
paid—by the tenth of an hour has been 
the negotiation in the major UAW 
agreements of a short-week unemploy- 
ment benefit, which pays him 50 per 
cent or 65. per cent—depending on the 
nature of his layoff—of his regular 
hourly pay for hours of idleness when 
he is given less than forty hours of work 
in a week. ‘Thus, by recognizing the 
principle that the hourly paid worker is 
entitled to compensation, even at a re- 
duced rate, for every hour of his nor- 
mal working week, whether or not the 
employer makes a call upon his services, 
he is given a status and a recognition 
of his human worth much closer to that 
which is taken for granted by most 
salaried workers. The present distinc- 
tions in business practice between wage 
and salary workers are both invidious 
and inequitable. They lack justifica- 
tion in a modern democracy which is 
striving toward the goal of equal rights 
and equal opportunity in the economic 


‘sphere as well as in political life. 


One of the tragic human problems 
created by the new technology is that 
of the worker nearing retirement age 
who is too old to leatn the new skills or 
new work patterns required by new ma- 
chines. Under UAW agreements, such 
workers—or those who for other rea- 
sons elect to do so—may retire at age 
sixty with a pension benefit very nearly 
equal to the combined income they will 
begin to receive at age sixty-two from 
the pension fund and social security. 
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UNMET PROBLEMS 
Although the new UAW. agreements 


have provided useful answers to some ` 


of the problems created for workers by 
advancing technology, we were not able 
tọ achieve all the goals which we felt 
and still feel to be desirable and neces- 
sary. Apart from the provision facili- 
tating earlier retirement, we were un- 
able to persuade employers of the need 
to create new employment opportuni- 
ties by the negotiated reduction of work- 
ing time. We had suggested several 
possible means of achieving this end, 
including the control of overtime, in- 
dustrial furloughs or sabbaticals, longer 
vacations, more paid holidays and re- 
duction of the workday or work week 
without loss of pay. ‘Traditionally, 
Americans have taken part of the fruits 
of increasing productivity in the form 
of greater leisure, and it is far better 
that workers should enjoy the planned, 
compensated leisure of a negotiated pro- 
gram than that they suffer the un- 
planned, uncompensated, and soul-de- 
stroying idleness of unemployment. 

It is clear that labor and management 
have only begun to explore the possi- 
bilities of increasing both job security 
and job opportunity—especially the lat- 
ter—through collective bargaining. It 
is equally clear, on the other hand, that 
neither workers nor the country as a 
whole can afford to wait while this ex- 
ploration continues, as it will and: must. 
Unemployment, while it attacks the 
worker first and hardest, has an obvi- 
ous effect on the whole nation. As a 
national problem with national scope 
and consequences, it calls. for a na- 
tional response through the instrumen- 
talities of government. Structural un- 
employment, moreover, stemming from 
the changing nature of whole industries 
and affecting whole regions, is beyond 
the reach of collective bargaining and 
requires public solutions. Most unem- 
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ployment, in any case, has its ultimate 
source in the prevailing habits, policies, 
and relationships that govern our econ- 
omy and which have, in recent years, 
kept it too far below the level of its 
maximum performance. 

The- clear responsibility of organized 
labor and management is to do what 
can be done at the plant, corporation, 
and industry levels to stabilize employ- 
ment, to solve the transitional problems 
of income maintenance, retraining, and 
moving of displaced workers and their 
families, and to create new employment 
opportunities by carefully prepared pro- 
grams for reduction of working time. 


LIMITATIONS OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Experience thus far, however, already 
demonstrates the ultimate futility of ex- 
pecting from negotiated agreements be- 
tween labor and management more than 
a partial solution to a dilemma that re- 
quires the combined awareness and ac- 
tion of individuals, labor and manage- 
ment, and government. 

. Labor intends to assure the employ- 
ment security of wage-earners, insofar 
as it can be assured, through collective 
bargaining. Union leadership is sharply 
aware, however, that efforts toward that 
end will not arrest the further decline 
of employment in manufacturing and 
that it is illusory to expect to build 
tight little islands of security surrounded 
on all sides by forces and practices that 
make for instability, fitful cycles of re- 
cession and boom, and a continuing fail- 
ure to live up to our economic potential. 

The problem of declining job oppor- 
tunities as automation advances extends, 
for example, far beyond the confines of 
the automobile industry, and we in the 
UAW have advocated the need for a 
frontal attack upon it through national 
policy as expressed in the hours-of-work - 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 
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We recognize, at the same time, that 
this is not a simple problem-and that it 
involves a seeming conflict of national 
interests. On the one hand, we are all 
too well aware of the vast social and 
individual needs which must still be met 
at home and abroad and which ought 
to be able to absorb all the goods and 
. services our economy could possibly 
produce. We understand the position 
taken by Senator—now President—Ken- 
nedy when, in discussing a proposal to 
reduce the standard work week as a 
means' to increase employment oppor- 
tunities, he said: “My own feeling is 
that I would prefer a different solution. 
I would prefer the solution of this econ- 
omy going ahead at such full blast that 
in a 40-hour week we would barely pro- 
duce what we could consume. .. .” 

Later, the President elaborated that 
view at a press conference in which he 
said: 


. .. I would say that I am opposed to a 
shorter work week. I am hopeful that we 
can have employment high five days a 
week, and forty hours, which is traditional 
in this country, and which is necessary if 
we are going to continue economic growth, 
and maintain our commitments at home 
and abroad. So that I would be opposed 
` to any arbitrary reduction of the work 
week, and I am unhappy when I see the 
work week reduced artificially, in the sense 
that the pressures of a declining economy 
reduce it, so that we get averages of 38.5 
hours a week instead of the forty hours a 
week. ... 


We can understand that view, but it 
is acceptable only to the extent that we 
do succeed in moving rapidly toward 
full production and full employment— 
and we are not yet doing so. It is diffi- 
cult to explain to unemployed workers 
that national .objectives require all the 
man-hours available through a forty- 
hour week while they can find no hours 
of work at all. They see only that, if 
hours of work were reduced, there would 
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be more jobs for them and the other un- 
employed. 


FLEXIBLE Work WEEK 


The obvious solution to these con- 
flicting views is to provide for a flexible 
adjustment of the standard forty-hour 
week based on the level of unemploy- 
ment, so that it can stand at forty hours 
when we have full employment, and are 
therefore’ making full use of available 
man-hours, and can be reduced when- 
ever we find we are wasting man-hours 
through unemployment. A sliding scale - 
of standard hours, based on the per- 
centage of the labor force unemployed, 
would be written into the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Such legislation would have to pro- 
vide for maintenance of purchasing 
power despite reductions in the stand- 
ard work week, otherwise it would 
merely be a mechanism for spreading 
economic hardship more evenly over 
the working force. Since unemploy- 
ment reflects a deficiency in consumer 
demand, creation of more jobs through 
reductions in the work week while main- 
taining weekly pay would automatically 
bolster demand and so help to restore 
balance to the economy. 

Where would the additional money 
come from? When unemployment is 
high, the individual employer, and espe- 
cially the small employer, is least able 
to assume an increased wage burden. 
We have, therefore, proposed that such 
burden be assumed not by the individual 
employer but through a National Work- 
Week Adjustment Fund to be accumu- 
lated out of the revenue of a small pay- 
roll tax on all employers. 

This method of financing would have 
a stabilizing influence on the economy; 
since it would tend to draw money into 
the Fund in good times when demand 
is high, and, in bad times, when de- 
mand needs a stimulus, the money 
would be available to increase purchas- 
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ing power. The cost of the proposal, 


when spread over the entire business © 


cycle, would require only a small tax 
on payrolls, and this cost would be off- 
set to a significant degree by reduction 
in costs now arising out of unemploy- 
ment. 

Most of that cost is now borne by 
those who can least afford it—the un- 
employed workers and their families. 
Considerable costs are borne also by 
taxpayers in the communities hard hit 


by unemployment and rising welfare ex- 


penditures. 

But far greater than all the direct 
“monetary costs of unemployment are 
the indirect costs which are represented 
by the lost wealth which unemployed 
workers would have been creating if 


they had been given the opportunity to ` 


do so. This tremendous cost is borne, 
in the last analysis, by all of us, busi- 
ness included. If a small tax on pay- 
rolls can help to stabilize our economy, 
moderate recessions, and maintain full 
production and full employment for 
longer periods, it will be one of the 
soundest investments business has ever 
made. 

Industrial workers in the circum- 
stances of this second half of the twen- 
tieth century must seek legislative reme- 
dies for their economic troubles when 
it becomes apparent that collective bar- 
gaining alone will not provide sufficient 
answers. To do so, they feel, is only 
to exercise the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in a democratic 
society. In relation to our present 
pressing problems of unemployment, the 
individual’s responsibility is to under- 
stand the dimensions and urgency of 
these problems and to impress his 
elected representatives with that under- 
standing. - The responsibility of govern- 
ment is to reflect that understanding in 
policy which, to put it simply, will give 
substance to the commitment already 
formally undertaken in. the Employ- 
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ment Act of 1946 to help to achieve 
the goals of maximum employment, 
maximum production, and maximum 
purchasing power. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOVERNMENT 


This commitment of democratic gov- 
ernment has for many years been more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. In the task of fulfilling the 
commitment, there are two orders of 
magnitude. One involves a repertory 
of specific actions to supplement efforts 
made in what is conventionally called 
the private economy—as if what hap- 
pened in that sector somehow was not 


. decisively and intimately “affected with 


a public interest.” The other involves 
a more basic examination of the econ- 
omy in which we live. 

Examples of measures of the first type 
would be the amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to provide for the 
flexible work week described above; a 
national program for the retraining of 
displaced workers, the maintenance of 
such workers and their families during 
retraining, and the subsidizing of relo- 
cation expenses for those workers pre- 
pared to take available employment in 
new areas; public reinsurance for pri- 
vate pension plans, federal unemploy- 
ment compensation standards to pro- 
vide a minimum level of benefits across 
the nation and unlimited extension of 
duration for workers who have ex- 
hausted their state benefits and who are 
willing and able to accept retraining 
and suitable work. 

Such measures are reasonable and 
moderate; they would help to shore up 
purchasing power and facilitate the now 
painful transitions that workers must 
make when unemployment strikes. The 
experience of recent years suggests, how- 
ever, that even these moderate meas- 
ures will not be adopted unless there is 
a will on the part of government— 
which is to say, on the part of the 
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American people—to reach beyond tech- 
_nology proper, even beyond economics 
as such, to the domain of national 
purpose, values, and direction, and at 
that higher—or deeper—level, renew our 
commitment to the national goals im- 
plicit in the Employment Act of 1946. 


SOLVING THE CENTRAL DILEMMA 


If we are to reach those goals, there 
must be general understanding that our 
central dilemma is not technical. It is 
not technology but social intelligence 
which is failing us. Of course, we do 
not know enough about the impact of 
automation. Yet, instead of advancing 
.this argument as a defense of things as 
they are, we should be establishing, in 
the executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment, a planning agency which would 
be equipped to assemble the data on 
automation and to make informed esti- 
mates of the level of private and public 
spending and investment essential for 
the full utilization of our resources, full 
` employment of our growing labor force, 
and the satisfaction of pressing needs in 
such deficit areas as education, health, 
housing, urban development, and for- 
eign assistance. 

In a framework of public purpose and 
‘the full utilization of our resources to- 
ward such larger ends, the new tech- 
nology would be supplying strength and 
increased efficiency, rather than con- 
tributing to unemployment and hard- 
ship. 

If we are to attain this sense of com- 
mon purpose, we are going to have to 
broaden our concept-of defense. 
sense of'democracy’s dangers and oppor- 
tunities must be broadened to include 
all the areas in which we must decide 
and act, not only as individuals but as 
citizens confidently using the instru- 
mentalities of representative govern- 
ment to defend and advance demo- 
cratic: values. 


, terprise functions. 


Our 
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In a democracy, the initiative for 
such an affirmation of public purposes 
and mechanisms must come from the 
citizen: The citizen must understand 
that federal investment in the educa- 
tion of our children is as vital to the 
survival and growth of a free society 
as the investments that are made in 
the military establishment. He must 
understand that -the new technology, 
largely developed at. taxpayer expense 
during periods of national emergency, 
is affected with a public interest and 
that .we cannot afford to look upon it 
as merely a private device for the maxi- 
mizing of profits in disregard of its gen- 
eral effect on employment and produc- 
tion. 


ADMINISTERED PRICING 


In the sphere of economic activity, 
the citizen must, perhaps above all, be 
prepared to insist on a revision of the 
ground rules which apply to those cor- 
porations powerful enough to dominate 
whole industries—and which are today 
very different from the rules by which 
the ordinary competitive business en- 
The administered 
pricing power of such corporations 
largely exempts them from the forces 
of supply and demand which have tra- 
ditionally acted as governors in the 
economic machine. Their powers must 
come under new forms of democratic 
influence if the fruits of automation are 
to be equitably shared and not diverted’ 
into’ excessive profits, with the result 
that mass purchasing power is curtailed. 
In order to keep such economic power 
within reasonable bounds, the UAW has 
suggested a form of public inquiry in 
instances of proposed price increases in 
administered price sectors of the econ- 
omy. Such an inquiry by a federal 
agency would not involve controls; it 
would serve, rather, as a means of in- 
forming public opinion on the facts of 
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corporate pricing policies and thus en- 
courage a more responsible use of the 
large corporation’s vast price-setting 
powers. 3 


The citizen must be prepared to in- 


sist that the vast public consequences 
of private decisions made with respect 
to plant location call for new ground 
rules here as well. We shall never over- 
come the problem of depressed areas 
and their chronic unemployment unless 
the federal government, through appro- 
priate penalties and inducements, is able 
to discourage the movement of indus- 
try into areas of labor shortage and en- 
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courage its location in areas of higher 
than average unemployment. 

The paradox of this phase of the 
democratic experiment is that only 
through a resourceful and compassion- 
ate use of the instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment can individual rights and demo- 
cratic values be preserved. Only through 
a wise combination of private and pub- 
lic initiative—which will inevitably en- 
tail certain democratic curbs on the 
hitherto irresponsible exercise of pri- 


- vate economic power—can we make the 


new technology serve rather than frus- 
trate democratic purposes. 


The Role of Government 


By ArtHur J. GOLDBERG 


ABSTRACT: Automation and increased productivity must be 
encouraged in the United States to the fullest extent if its eco- 
nomic growth and position in the world is to be maintained. 
Evidence is mounting, however, that the private sector of 
the economy, particularly management, labor, and education, . 
cannot successfully cope with all the complex problems that 
technological change and automation have been causing. It- 
is vital to minimize the effects of this growing technology on. 
the individual and upon the established means of production. 
For the individual, the effect has tended to be unemployment, 
caused by lack of skills and training. For the physical means 
of production, the effect has tended to be decreasing industrial 
productivity, caused by obsolete and obsolescent technology 
and administrative concepts. High employment and full pro- 
duction and purchasing power cannot be achieved in the United. 
States today without special and co-ordinating assistance on a 

national scale. Only government can provide the final im- 
petus and over-all impact necessary to accomplish this. Initial 
steps have been taken. E 
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ECHNOLOGICAL change and au- 


tomation are finally forcing the 
United States to plan its manpower fu- 
ture on a nationwide basis. 

The preceding articles in this sym- 
posium have already demonstrated the 
need for national responsibility. 

It is perfectly obvious and apparent 
that the solutions to some of our more 
intractable problems of industrial ob- 
solescence, employment and unemploy- 
ment, and -educational criteria caused 
by radical and rapid change in our in- 
dustrial and occupational structure can- 
not be solved by private management 
and labor, whether they work in con- 
cert or alone. 

Management and labor have done 
much to work out solutions. But suc- 
cessful efforts to deal with these prob- 
lems require much more than adjust- 
ments that can be made at the place of 
work, i ; 

There is little doubt today that the 
federal government, with the co-opera- 
tion of state and local governments, 
must assume a vigorous leadership in de- 
veloping, encouraging, and even financ- 
ing action programs to solve these prob- 
lems. 

I must state at the outset that adjust- 
ments to automation and technological 
improvements can, be truly successful 
only in a proper national economic and 
social environment—an environment in 
which new full-time job opportunities 
are increasing at a rapid pace. Such 
opportunities will arise only if this na- 
tion ‘achieves maximum levels of em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power in accord with our national com- 
mitments. 


AFFIRMATIVE ATTITUDE NEEDED 


Implicit in achieving this goal is the 
extra role that government must play— 
promotion of an affirmative attitude in 
all sectors of the economy toward auto- 
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mation. As a people, we have bene- 
fited greatly from technological improve- 
ments and the rising productivity they 
have made possible. In the past half 
century, gross ‘national product per 
capita has more than doubled. This 
has taken place with no change in the. 
proportion of the population employed 
in the labor force and in the face of a 
shorter work week and more leisure 
time per worker. It was accomplished, 
obviously, because of the large increase 
in our productivity, made possible by 
technological advancements, 

There is no good reason to believe 
today that this source of our historic 
economic strength is something to be 
feared simply because of the occupa- 
tional imbalance it has created. Ameri- 
cans should not be afraid to face the 
prospect of change merely because it is 
occurring so rapidly with such bewilder- 
ing consequences. 

I regard the encouragement and ac- 
ceptance of automation and technologi- 
cal change by management and labor 
as one of the greatest roles for the fed- 
eral government to assume and pursue 
for the ultimate survival of this nation. 

Only by total acceptance, through un- 
derstanding, can we go on to achieve 
the goals of high employment and full 
production and purchasing power. But, 
this environment cannot be achieved to- 
day through our traditional and historic 
channels of economic development. 

Evidence has been mounting to sup- 
port this view. With each successive 
recession since industrial technology be- 
gan its acceleration aftér World War II, 
we have witnessed a higher level of un- 
employment. For eleven months in 1961 
we were unable to shake off an unem- 
ployment rate of nearly 7 per cent, de- 
spite an apparently rebounding economy 
with record-breaking employment levels 
each month after the recession struck its 
bottom last February. 
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SKILLS Are LACKING 


The one common denominator for the 
people classified in the hard-core unem- 
ployed group has been the lack of skill 
or experience to earn a living in a new 
or existing occupation. 

We know who these people are. They 
are our youth, sixteen to twenty-one 
years of age, with no skills or experi- 
ence; our older workers, forty-five and 
over, with obsolete skills or experience; 
our nonwhite population, who, through 
discrimination in jobs and trdining op- 
portunities, have little or no skills or 
experience; our unskilled and semiskilled 
operatives, whose limited abilities are 
increasingly less in demand; and our 
workers in distressed areas, extremely 
handicapped by the changing geography 
of work areas in the United States and 
with little chance of adapting their 
training and experience either in their 
community or where the jobs are. 

To this heterogeneous group called 
the hard-core unemployed today. will be 
added a constant new supply from both 
our present work force and our poten- 
tial work force. Job content is chang- 
ing so rapidly and job longevity is di- 
minishing so sharply that employment 
for any individual becomes a question 
of whether he will be able to withstand 
the forces of change in the techniques 
of his job or a question of his ability 
to find,a new job easily without long 
periods of unemployment. 

The problem is made acute in this 
decade by the staggering introduction 
of 26 million youngsters into the labor 
force for the first time. 
million of these will have dropped out 
before high school graduation; a third 
of these will not have completed the 
eighth grade. In the light of our in- 
creasing educational and skill require- 
ments, this statistic represents a great 
source of difficulty in the years ahead. 

These factors of numbers and quality 
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have become responsibilities that this 
nation cannot ignore further without 
dire consequences. They have demon- 
strated a stubborn unemployment prob- 
lem, which, in all probability, will be- 
come worse if our nation is to grow 
through technological achievement. They 
have demonstrated that management and 
labor working, perforce, in local and pri- 
vate situations cannot cope with the 
problem as far as the individual is con- 
cerned. 


TRAINING, A NECESSITY 


Thus, it is of the utmost urgency that 
federal leadership be exercised, first of 
all, in the training and retraining of 
workers unemployed or otherwise, so 
that they can become fully productive 
citizens in our society. 

Large numbers of pia 
ers have had their skills made obsolete 
and cannot reasonably be expected to 
secure full-time employment without: re- 
training, Other workers need to have 
their skills improved and ungraded be- 
fore they can become fully productive. 

If we accept automation and techno- 
logical improvement in the United States 
as an absolute necessity, and I believe 
there is no question that. we must, then 
we have a coequal problem to mitigate 
technical obsolescence in industry. 

Automation and new production tech- 
niques must be adopted as quickly as 
possible in American industry to pre- 
serve our productivity lead in the world, 
which is rapidly industrializing. We 
face growing economic competition from 
many countries—the type of competi- 


.tion that our industry has successfully 


met in the past by the imaginative and 
efficient use of new technology. 
Therefore, another role of the federal 
government must be to husband and 
encourage research, development, and 
uses of new techniques to guarantee the 
continued growth of our industrial ca- 
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pacity to produce. Too many of our 
basic and essential industries are at- 
tempting to keep pace by using ancient 
and obsolete machinery, processes, and 
techniques. Either through lack of tech- 
nical information, assistance, or funds 
these industries are failing to meet pro- 
duction goals because of higher costs 
and antique administrative procedures. 
Billions of dollars are required to re- 
place the old with the new in industry. 


Aw To INDUSTRY 


Since a robust industrial community 
is our national goal, obsolescent plants 
and techniques must be eliminated in 
American industry. The federal govern- 
ment has the means to influence the rate 
of technological change. Tax incentives 
to private industry to encourage the 
costly changes is a method. Technical 
assistance to smaller organizations is an- 
other method. Loans to organizations 
in distressed areas to remain, modernize, 
and expand is still another method. 
These things can be done as a realistic 
action program by the one nationwide 
entity that can and which has the proper 
total view and impact, the federal gov- 
ernment.* It is understood, of course, 
that state and local governments would 
share in these responsibilities. 

There is a third important role for 
the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, that of instilling new vigor, new 
concepts, and new curricula in our edu- 
cational systems. 

Actually, not one of our aspirations 
for national economic growth and ulti- 
mate strength can be achieved ‘without 
a broad-gauge program of learning. Ex- 
cellence must be our hallmark, both for 
the student and the courses he studies. 
The present administration’s proposal 


for. federal aid to education is based’ 


upon two goals as outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s message: “A new standard of 
excellence in education—and the avail- 
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ability of such excellence to all who are 
willing and able to pursue it.” 


AID TO EDUCATION 


It is imperative to our future that the 
colleges and universities in the United 
States have the physical facilities to ab- 
sorb and imbue with higher learning 
“all who are willing and able to pur- 
sue it.” ; 

Education can no longer be a “pri- 
vate” concern, either for our people or 
for our institutions of learning. Popu- 
lation pressures, intellectual challenges 
in the scientific contest with commu- 
nism, and the problems of maintaining 
highly qualified teaching staffs and 
teaching facilities are making our his- 
toric high level of educational. effort in- 
adequate to the future. 

Government concern must just as 
much be directed to our elementary and 
secondary school levels for the proper 
preparation of the majority of the na- 
tion’s future work force. The greatest 
barrier today in training or retraining 
our hard-core unemployed is their lack 
of a basic education. We are con- 
fronted with too many people who can- 
not read well, understand simple arith- 
metic, or grasp fundamental ideas. 

We must halt the flow of poorly pre- 
pared people into the labor force at the 
source, the schools. 

The federal government already has 
a financial role in the vocational educa- 
tion programs, which reach many people 
in every one of our states. In 1961, 
for example, a total of more than 4 mil- 
lion persons were enrolled in vocational 
classes of all kinds. 

There are also the thousands of work- 
ers who receive training through the 
privately operated apprenticeship and 
on-the-job training programs which the 
federal government has promoted over 
the years. 

But much more needs to be done, and 
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the government should encourage and 
help all of these agencies, private and 
public, to do much more. 


ROLE oF LABOR DEPARTMENT 


I have discussed the general role of 
government relative to the impact of 
automation on the economy. There are 
many specific pathways the Department 
of Labor can pave with concrete pro- 
grams of action. 

These programs of action are based 
on reliable facts and information. They 
involve a constant examination of em- 
ployment and unemployment trends by 
industry, occupation, and area. 

Automation and technological devel- 
opment are so widespread and so com- 
plex that increasing lead time is needed 
in foreseeing their impact. 

While reaping the advantages of au- 
tomation, we must minimize and miti- 
gate its adverse effects in temporary 
displacement of workers or more long- 
term unemployment. The Department 
of Labor recognizes its responsibility for 
leadership in this field and has under- 
taken a fourfold program of action. 

First, we are finding the facts about 
automation and its effects on workers 
and about how some companies have, 
through careful planning, eased the 
change-over for their employees. We 
are also seeking to develop an early 
warning system, under which employ- 
ers will report impending technological 
changes well in advance and thus en- 
able this Department and state and lo- 
cal agencies to provide any assistance 
needed to ease the transition. 

Second, we are communicating our 
findings on the employment effects of 
automation—through publications, dem- 
onstration projects in local areas, and 
community forums and clinics on sug- 
gested approaches ‘to meeting the auto- 
mation problem. We are encouraging 
employers and unions to work together 
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in planning for retraining, reassignment 
of workers, and other adjustments. 

. Third, we have a number of programs 
aimed at helping young people prepare 
for the changing occupational world 
which is being created by automation 
and by many other scientific, political, 
and economic developments. We are, 
for example, expanding the counseling 
and testing activities of the state em- 
ployment services affiliated with: the 
United States Employment Service, 
strengthening our programs of occupa- 
tional outlook and job information for 
use in career guidance, and intensifying 
our training promotional activities, es- 
pecially in the field of apprentice train- 
ing. f . 

Fourth, we are giving immediate as- 
sistance in a variety of ways to workers 
affected by automation. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has pushed for and finan- 


-cially supported an expansion in the 


counseling and placement activities’ of 
state employment services. We are also 
providing for retraining of some unem- 
ployed workers in distressed areas un- 
der the new Area Redevelopment Act. 

The Department has thus already 
made progress along each of the four ap- 
proaches toward a solution of the prob- 
lems created by technological change. 
We hope to move much farther along . 
all of these pathways. 


SuMMARY AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The basic philosophy of the govern- 
ment of the United States in the field 
of automation and technological change 
canbe stated as follows: Automation 
and increasing productivity are to be 
encouraged; they are basic to our as- 
pirations for our own economic growth; 
they are vital to our position in the in- 
ternational field. By the same token, 
all steps to minimize the impact of au- 
tomation on people must be taken, es- 
pecially through programs of education, 
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training, and retraining and by forward- 
' looking co-operative action on the part 
of labor and management. 

Within this framework, the first half 
year or so of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion has seen a wide variety of impor- 
tant steps taken by the executive estab- 
lishment, the Congress, and leaders in 
the labor-management field. Concrete 
action in the industrial relations arena 
to implement policy and programs has 
also taken place. 

‘In April 1961, I established the Office 
of Automation and Manpower, charged 
with the responsibilities for developing 
programs to: 

(a) Provide an early warning system 
of impending changes in automatic tech- 
nology and their impact on employment 
and jobs. 

(b) Communicate this information to 
labor, management, government, and 
educational and training institutions so 
that they may take necessary action. 

(c) Mitigate the impact of changing 
technology on the labor force, especially 
through programs of training and re- 
training of unemployed workers, effec- 
tive guidance and placement work of 
our employment services, and so on. 

(d) Prevent the impact of these 
changes as far as possible through train- 
ing of employed workers threatened with 
the obsolescence of their skills, guid- 
ance and career counseling of young per- 
sons in the light of changing technology, 
and related activities. 

The Congress approved the establish- 
ment of this Office and provided it with 
funds for the current fiscal year. The 
Office will also administer the training 
and retraining provisions of the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961, which pro- 
vides for assistance to jobless workers 
in areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment for training which will 
aid their reemployment. 

The Office is advised and helped in 
the formulation of programs by an Ad- 
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visory Committee on Automation and 
Manpower, composed of twenty-four 
leading representatives from labor, man- 


- agement, government, and industrial re- 


lations. 

In May 1961, the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy, including top executives 
of industry and labor, unanimously 
agreed on a statement of over-all policy 
and program in the field of automation 
which ‘underscored the philosophy and 
action just described. 

Included in this statement were the 
following points: 


Technological ‘change and automation 
must be recognized as essential to increas- 
ing the efficiency and growth rate of the 
economy. 

The problem posed by automation is how 
to achieve full technological efficiency with- 
out significant and lasting unemployment. 

Education and training must be designed 
to supply newcomers to the work force 
with the new skill requirements which are 
going to be needed. ' 

Procedures must be established, probably 
through Government offices, for the better 
determination, in advance, of what skills 
are going to be needed, where, and in what 
quantities. There must be better measures 
of the impact of technological change. 

There must be broad, new retraining pro- 
grams developed. This will be a demand 
on both government and private facilities. 
These programs must be based on an ade- 
quate knowledge of what the retraining is 
to be for, and that there will be use for 
the newly learned skills. 

The national employment policy -must 
recognize the fact that workers will move 
in the future more than in the recent past, 
from one plant to another, from one in- 
dustry to another, from one skill to an- 


‘other, even from one area to another. 


There is need for serious study, in the de- 
velopment of both government and private 
collective bargaining policy, of ways to per- 
mit such movement with due recognition 
for the economic costs of moving and of 
retraining, the value of employee rights 
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which have accumulated -with service (e.g., 
pension and seniority), and the human fac- 
tors involved. 


The year 1961 witnessed a number of 


significant actions in the field of in-` 


dustrial relations relating to automation 
and technological change. In industries 
ranging from steel to telephones to 
meat-packing to music, contractual pro- 
visions are being carried out and added 
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which have as their overriding aim the 


amelioration, mitigation, and even pre- 
vention of the impact of automation and . 


. technological changes on workers. The 


provisions range the spectrum from 
“technological unemployment pay” to 
on-the-job training of workers to fit 
them with skills needed for new tech- 
nology to funds for the retraining of 
displaced workers. 


Automation Outside the United States 


By Davi A. Morse 


ABSTRACT: Today, automated equipment can be found in all 
parts of the world. In the industrial countries, automation 
has gone beyond the experimental stage and has turned into a 
rapidly growing movement. In the developing countries, in- 
dividual examples of automation exist, but they are still rare 
and isolated.. Technically, automation is everywhere alike. 
_ But the reasons for its utilization, and its social and economic 
impact, vary between countries according to their stage of de- 
velopment, international trade factors, employment situation, 
skill level of the labor force, and other factors. So far, there 
has been little evidence that automation causes unemployment, 
particularly in Europe where labor shortages are on the in- 
crease, although a certain amount of dislocation is inevitable 
in the transitional stages. A variety of social measures, com- 
bined with early consultation of the workers affected, should 
help effect a reasonably smooth transition until the benefits of 
higher productivity may be reflected in the economy in the 
form of more job opportunities. The International Labour 
Organisation has devoted much attention to the social impact 
of automation and expects this field to remain at the forefront 
of its preoccupations for many years to come. 
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T is a truism in the United States to- 
day that automation has immediate 
and far-reaching consequences for the 
social and economic life of the country. 
Agreement might be less general if the 
same were to be said in relation to 
other countries. Have the principles 
of automation burst through national 
boundaries and been applied under dif- 
ferent social and economic conditions? 
Will automation level out or increase 
the difference in these conditions be- 
tween countries? These and other ques- 
tions merit close attention. Their an- 
swers hold the key to the future of a 
world which has raised national income, 
productivity, and living standards as its 
banners of progress. 

The International Labour Organisa- 
tion (ILO), by virtue of its constitu- 
tion, deals with matters of labor-man- 
agement relations and social adjustment. 
The International Labour Office—the 
permanent Secretariat of the Organisa- 
tion—collects, analyzes, and publishes 
information on these problems from all 
parts of the world. In keeping with its 
international responsibilities, the ILO 
pays constant attention to the social 
consequences of technological progress 
in all countries, regardless of their 
stage of economic development or sys- 
tem of economic organization. It at- 
tempts, through the various means at 
its disposal—universal, regional, and in- 
dustrial conferences, research, technical 
assistance, publications—to ` pave the 
way for a smooth transition from one 
form of production to another or for 
the introduction of economic activi- 
ties which hitherto had not been in 
existence. These responsibilities have 
brought the ILO into contact with au- 
tomation at an early stage. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


Lest there remain any doubt in the 
reader’s mind, let me state at the out- 
set that automation is a widespread 
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phenomenon which can be.found in all 
parts of the world without regard to 
linguistic, cultural, trade, or political 
barriers. Paradoxically, it is often the 
most advanced technology which ignores 
such confines most successfully, while 
earlier and technically less complex 
processes frequently remain imprisoned 
within conventional restrictions. 

While the United States clearly had 
a head start with automation in the 
1940’s and undoubtedly still leads in a 
great number of applications, the fifties 
witnessed the swift spread and develop- 
ment of similar techniques in all in- 
dustrialized countries and in a number 
of developing countries, This universal 
thrust toward automation is proof in it- 
self that the new technology constitutes 
a major turn in the world’s economic 
history. 

It is, of course, impossible within this 
context to present anything like an as- 
sessment of the extent of automation in 
the world, let alone to make a com- 
parative survey. Broadly speaking, au- 
tomation has gone beyond the ex- 
perimental stage in most industrialized 
countries and has become a rapidly 
growing movement, but it has not yet 
made a significant impact on-the econ- 
omy as a whole. In the developing 
countries, the situation at the moment 
is one of isolated applications. 

The few examples below of automated 
installations in selected countries are 
picked at random and merely serve to 
show that the technical nature of au- 
tomation is the same everywhere; the 
differences lie in the nontechnical fields. 


United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom, for instance, 
a large drugstore chain (excluding cater- 
ing) introduced office automation in 
1960. An all-transistor computer re- 
placed the paper work in the ordering 
of goods from branches. The basic 
document is held by the branches and 
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consists of a general stock sheet com- 
bined with an order card which, when 
transmitted to the head office, is auto- 
matically translated into a punched 
card. The latter governs the whole or- 
der and invoice procedure. As a re- 
sult of reading the punched card and 
according to the program of instruc- 
tions laid down, the computer stores 
and amends records, prints invoices, rec- 
ords outstanding orders, charges branch 
accounts, prints buyers’ reports of sta- 
tistics, and carries out a whole series of 
other operations which previously had 
occupied a large office work force. 


France 


The re-equipment program for the 
French National Railways has resulted 
in the introduction of a variety of au- 
tomated devices which have saved ex- 
pense and have made service both faster 
and safer. Centralized traffic control 
has made it possible to retain two- 
track operation on a mountainous sec- 
tion of a particularly heavily traveled 
line (Paris-Dijon) where the installa- 
tion of additional tracks would have 
involved heavy expenditure on tunnel- 
ing and bridge rebuilding. On another 
heavily traveled stretch (Ddle-Vallorbe), 
two-way traffic control over a single 
track has been handed over to an elec- 
tronic computer. Automation is also 
used in marshaling yards where tele- 
vision, tape recordings, telecommunica- 
tions, and remote braking have im- 
proved efficiency to a great extent. 
New marshaling yards have enabled the 
railway administration to close down a 
number of smaller yards and to curtail 


operations in several others, thereby ef- . 


fecting large savings. 


Sweden 


An interesting example of automation 
in the baking industry can be found 
in Sweden. The Swedish knäckebröd 
(hard, flat rye bread) lends itself ad- 
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mirably to mass-production techniques. 
One factory produces 120 tons of bread 
a day, using 150 tons of flour, 3 tons 
of yeast, a ton of salt, and over 5,000 
gallons of milk. AH handling of the 
grain—including reception, cleaning, 
aeration, transport between silos and 
the mill, classification and mixing—is 
handled by one man from a central op- 
erating desk. After baking, any defec- 
tive bread is directed to the waste pile 
by pressure of a button. Such faults 
could be detected by photoelectric cell,, 
but the human eye was considered a 
more reliable judge. 


Eastern Europe 


As regards the countries of Eastern 
Europe, and in particular the Soviet Un- 
ion, there can be no doubt that progress 
in automation is one of their first eco- 
nomic objectives. Premier N. S. Khrush- 
chev himself has stated: 


[Wider automation of production must be 
envisaged in order to radically alleviate and 
improve conditions of work and increase 
productivity. . . . Automation changes the 
character of work fundamentally, raises the 
cultural and technical level of workers, and 
creates the conditions necessary to eradi- 
cate the difference between intellectual and 
manual work. 


The draft program of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union published in 
the summer of 1961 states that automa- 
tion and comprehensive mechanization 
will be used “to reduce the length of the 
working ‘day, to improve living condi- 
tions, eliminate hard physical work and, 
subsequently, all unskilled labour.” 


Soviet Union 


As the Soviet Union is known for its 
production of heavy capital equipment, 
I have selected an example of automa- 
tion which may be unfamiliar to the 
Western reader—watches. In the first 
half of 1961, the Soviet Union produced 
over 13 million watch and clock move- 
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ments and became the second largest 
watch producer in the world. This de- 
velopment must be viewed against the 
fact that the country had no watch- 
making tradition—a most important ele- 
ment in this industry—and started its 
horological industry on a small scale in 
1930. The first major automation de- 
velopment was the construction in 1955 
of an automatic line for the machining 
of watch cases, which increased produc- 
tivity by nine times. Several automatic 
lines for the production of parts have 
been completed since then, and certain 
assembly, inspection, and finishing op- 
erations have also been made automatic. 
Until recently, the adjustment of the 
escapement-—-which determines the ac- 
curacy of the watch—-was made by a 
highly skilled worker using his sense of 
“feeling.” A new assembly line uses an 
optical projector which produces an en- 
larged image of the parts to be ad- 
justed. The time required for adjust- 
ment was thereby cut in half, and work- 
ers of a lower skill grade can perform 
‘the operation. The adjustment of hair- 
spring length and the oiling of bearings 
are also done automatically. 


Other examples 


No list of automation examples could 
be considered as indicative without men- 
tion of the large automobile plants, the 
steel, chemical, glass, and electronics 
industries, oil refineries, power plants, 
banks, post offices, and so on. Many 
modern installations can be found in 
countries where, until recently, indus- 
trial development had not been signifi- 
cant: steel in Brazil, India, and Vene- 
zuela; cement in Ceylon; power and 
chemicals in one or two new African 
states; oil refineries in Morocco, Philip- 
pines, and Guatemala. l 

What, then, are the factors promot- 
ing the introduction and spread of au- 
tomation in such diverse environments? 
Reductions in labor costs alone could 
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not account for it, for automated instal- 
lations have been introduced in areas 
where wage levels are still very low. A 
part of the answer can be found in the 
numerous other advantages of automa- 
tion. Automated plants generally pro- 
duce goods of higher uniformity, nar- 
rower specifications, and better quality 
than is possible with conventional meth- 
ods. As a result, there are fewer re- 
jects, with consequent savings of raw 
materials. Next, there are a number of 
processes which cannot be carried out 
by other than automatic methods and 
others only at the risk of the work- 
ers’ health. Finally, because of the in- 
creased utilization rate of machinery in 
automatic plants or for other reasons, 
automation may save capital as well as 
labor. Taking into account the com- 
pact nature of installations and conse- 
quent lower cost of premises as well as 
the smaller investment required for so- 
cial facilities, the cost of installation of 
an automatic plant may, in some in- 
stances, compare favorably with that of 
a conventional one. 
Limitations 

So much for the factors in favor of 
automation. What about the limita- 
tions? Apart from the social implica- 
tions, about which I shall have more to 
say further on, there is the question of 
market size. Obviously, the larger the 
market, the greater the incentive to in- 
vest in higher productivity. The Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the Eu- 
ropean Free Trade Area are outstanding 
current examples of the adaptation of 
commercial policy to the dictates of 
modern technology. In a similar man- 
ner, the Soviet Union and the countries 
of Eastern Europe are in the process of 
shaping a vast, interconnected trading 
network on the basis of specialization 
and mass production. In other cases, 
foreign trade has to furnish the basis 
for automation, as in Japan, the oil and 
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mineral producing countries of Asia, Af- 
rica, and South America, and elsewhere. 
In the underdeveloped countries, do- 
mestic capital formation and foreign 
currency reserves are likely to be a 
severe limiting factor in the creation of 
automated industries. 


Impact ON EMPLOYMENT 


Fear of unemployment accounts for a 
large part of the negative connotations 
of automation. Does automation, in 
fact, engender unemployment, or will it 
conform with the precedent of techno- 
logical progress in general, which has 
ultimately added to employment oppor- 
tunities? 

To a large extent, the consequences 
on employment depend on the speed 
with which automation is introduced. 
Any change in production methods, and 
particularly a sharp increase in labor 
productivity, invariably requires read- 
justments in the labor force. Given 
enough time, these can be taken in 
stride through the play of normal labor 
mobility and, if necessary, by the use 
of some additional social measures, such 
as provisions for voluntary early retire- 
ment, dismissal allowances, assistance 
for retraining, increased coverage, dura- 
tion and amount of unemployment com- 
pensation, and similar provisions. 
view is gaining wider acceptance, particu- 
larly in industrialized countries where 
unemployment affects mainly special re- 
gions or sectors of the economy, that it 
is not only socially desirable but also 
economically sound to allocate consid- 
erable resources to the organization of 
the employment market. Consultation, 
at the earliest possible moment, with 
the workers likely to be affected is also 
being recognized as a factor of para- 
mount importance. 


Short-term displacement 


Generally speaking, it is only the 
short-term problem of labor displace- 
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ment that needs to be taken into ac- 
count since, in the ultimate, increased 
labor productivity is bound to benefit 
the community by giving rise to eco- 
nomic growth and social benefits. Its 
fruits can be shared in any one, or in 
a combination, of the following ways: 
higher wages, lower prices, more leisure, 
greater investment—all of which are, in 
principle, employment creating. In cer- 
tain instances, however, the short-term 
effects may be of such magnitude that 
the stimulating effect of technological 
progress by itself may be insufficient to 
promote an adequate rate of growth to 
provide full employment for a growing 
labor force. In such cases, there is a 
danger that opposition to automation 
may become strongest in declining in- 
dustries, that is, precisely those indus- 
tries whose continued viability may de- 
pend on the introduction of more mod- 
ern methods. 

Of equal importance to employment 
is the vitality of the economy. In a 
stagnant or slowly growing economic en- 
vironment, dislocations resulting from 
the introduction of automation may be 
difficult to deal with. In a rapidly 
growing economy, while dislocations are 
still bound to take place, they can be 
accommodated more easily. 


Solution to labor shortage 


In Western Europe, the economies 
have gone through a period of rapid 
and sustained growth and there is little 
reason to apprehend a change for the 
worse. As a result, manpower require- 
ments in many countries have been in- 
creasing at a much faster rate than the 
labor force, and labor shortages of a 
quite serious nature have become more 
and more frequent. Only the contribu- 
tion of countries with pockets of con- 
tinued unemployment or with lower liv- 
ing standards has helped fill the gap, 
and even this influx of workers is begin- 
ning to give signs of drying up. Far 
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from causing unemployment, automa- 
tion is, therefore, a welcome instrument 
to help meet the demands of the West- 
ern European markets. At the same 
time, progress in automation is usually 
most rapid in those sectors of the econ- 
omy which are themselves expanding at 
a fast rate. Dislocations have been kept 
within reasonable limits, and dismissals 
have been the exception. 


New fields 


In Eastern Europe and the Soviet Un- 
ion, the authorities emphasize that, far 
from reducing job opportunities, tech- 
nological progress constantly opens up 
new fields of employment. Here, as in 
all other cases, automation has brought 
about dislocations and problems of ad- 
justment. These are being tackled by 
means of new training programs, about 
which I shall have more to say below. 

What about the employment creating 
side of automation? Without doubt the 
satisfaction of the demand for auto- 
matic machinery will open up new jobs 
in many of the industrialized countries. 
This aspect is of special significance to 
a country like Japan where automation 
is in the process of abolishing a large 
number of semiskilled jobs but where 
there exist considerable possibilities for 


the design and manufacture of auto-. 


mated equipment for export. In other 
instances, this has worked against the 
interest .of certain countries which, by 
purchasing automatic equipment abroad, 
have “exported” employment. Would 
higher wages, increased leisure, and 
lower costs help to maintain or raise 
the employment content of the econo- 
mies? Surely the lower prices, or bet- 
ter quality, of goods and services pro- 
vided with the aid of automatic equip- 
ment have been an important factor in 
increasing the demand for them; in 
some cases, this increased demand has 
greatly exceeded the rise in labor pro- 
ductivity so that, after the introduction 
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of automation, more jobs were available 
than before. Usually, however, this has 
not been the case, and industries have 
tended to cut down their work forces 
after the introduction of automation. 
On the other hand, where higher wages 
and increased leisure are made possible 
by increased productivity, they do pro- 
vide a compensating element in the 
equation. Higher wages—or conversely 
the periodic price slashing in the cen- 
tralized economies—provide people with 
more. to spend on other things and so 
create new job opportunities. Shorter 
hours of work, in addition to spreading 
the aggregate employment potential, 
may create new wants, mainly in the 
service fields—entertainment and cul- 
ture—where automation is unlikely to 
have much impact. 


Less developed countries 


In the less developed countries, par- 
ticularly where there is a surplus of la- 
bor, preference may have to be given to 
production techniques which are labor 
intensive. However, even in such coun- 
tries, the introduction and spread of au- 
tomation cannot be entirely ruled out. 
One of their main economic problems is 
shortage of capital. There may, there- 
fore, be a case for introducing capital- 
saving automation, even though it pro- 
vides, directly, rather few jobs, although, 
through a linkage effect, it may create 
new employment opportunities in related. 
industries which either supply raw ma- 
terials to automated plants or process 
their products. Secondly, there are in- 
dustries in which automation is a tech- 
nical necessity. Next, there are indus- 
tries where there exists some scope for 
choice between automated techniques 
and conventional ones but where, from 
an economic point of view, it may be 
desirable to go in for automation be- 
cause the final product is of basic im- 
portance to the economy as a whole and 
automation ensures a rapidly expanding 
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output at a reduced cost. Finally, there 
are those industries which require skilled 
workers that are in short supply; it 
might, thus, be preferable to resort to 
automated techniques in order to reduce 
the need for such workers, but it would 
be erroneous to be guided merely by a 
desire to avoid problems of labor-man- 
agement relations. 


CHANGES IN QUALIFICATIONS 


The manufacturing system symbol- 
ized by the assembly line was the hey- 
day of the semiskilled worker engaged in 
repetitive and relatively simple manual 
operations. In the automated factory, 
many of these functions are taken over 
by machines. The number of operators 
for a given volume of production is 
therefore smaller, and their skill require- 
ments are of a different order: physical 
strength and manual skill recede in im- 
portance; perception, co-ordination, and 
sense of responsibility become promi- 
nent. 

While this change in the work con- 
tent of machine operators holds some 
hope for greater work satisfaction and 
a rise in status, it also contains the risk 
that certain jobs may consist of tedious 
tasks requiring unremitting attention, 
thereby reducing the worker to a dial 
watcher. Indeed, one of the main com- 
plaints of operators transferred from 
conventional machines to automated 
ones concerns the “perceptual load” 
imposed on them, that is, the mental 
stress of performing highly responsible 
tasks through reliance on the senses. 
It may be hoped that new machines 
will assume a wider range of low-level 
“thinking” and that, with improved de- 
sign of contro] devices, perceptual load 
may be substantially reduced. It is un- 
likely, however, that certain social satis- 
factions of classical production methods 
(personal contact, teamwork) will be 
present in automated plants to the same 
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extent. Cultural differences must in- 
evitably play a large role in this con- 
nection, ; 
In automated office processes it has 
been observed that a number of rou- 
tine operations have been abolished but 
that the lower office supervisors have 
lost their previously important role of 
supplying decisions on a number of 


. minor questions which arise in the 


manual handling of office work. 

In an automatic plant, maintenance 
personnel are proportionally much more 
important than in a conventional one; 
in some instances, their number is 
greater than that of machine operators. 
Their training has to take account of 
the great complexity of the equip- 
ment, which usually functions through 
a combination of various techniques— 
mechanical, electrical, electronic, pneu- 
matic, and so on. Such a combination 
of skills is difficult to find and makes 
heavy demands on the training facili- 
ties of many countries. Needless to 
stress, the demand for technicians and 
scientists has also been increased by 
automation. 


Educational reform 


The preoccupation with automation 
and its probable effects on the struc- 
ture of employment has undoubtedly 
been a factor in the expansion of gen- 
eral and technical education. Various 
arguments in favor of increased mecha- 
nization and automation have played an 
important role in determining the gen- 
eral lines of educational reform in the 
Soviet Union and other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. Generally speaking, 
however, most European countries were 
ripe, at the end of the last war, for a 
lengthening of general compulsory edu- 
cation and a change-over from the tra- 
ditional classical education, accessible 
only to a small proportion of the 
younger generation, toward modern lines 
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emphasizing modern languages, mathe- 
matics, and science, open to a wider 
section of the population. Economic 
prosperity and a high demand for quali- 
fied manpower have helped these trends 
. to break through. 

In many of the older industrialized 
countries, there still subsists a tradi- 
tion of craftsmanship of distant origins 
which ‘lives a life of uneasy coexist- 
ence with modern industry and trade 
unionism. Apprenticeship courses and 
“skilled” employment status are, to 
some extent, determined by this ancient 
concept, and collective bargaining is in- 
fluenced by it as well. The present 
trend—in East and West alike— is to- 
ward a revision and consolidation of 
the list of officially recognized occupa- 
tions and of examination requirements. 
New occupations directly .related to 
electronics repair and maintenance work 
have been introduced. Training courses 
for supervisors and for skilled workers 
aspiring to become technicians and fore- 
men have multiplied rapidly. 

In a number of European countries, 
there exist efficient systems for adult 
retraining which have generally oper- 
ated below capacity because of the fa- 
vorable employment situation. In cases 
of redundancy, these facilities become 
extremely important, for they help pro- 
vide a smooth transition by reducing 
structural unemployment periods to a 
minimum. 


WacEs AND Hours oF WORK 


Not so long ago, the individual incen- 
tive wage—that is, a wage tied in some 
way to the worker’s personal output— 
was regarded as unassailable as the very 
concept of productivity it was supposed 
to promote. The increasing depend- 
ence of the worker on the performance 
of machines and on plant organization 
for his personal output has led to a 
growing use of thé straight-time wage. 
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In an automated production system, 
the personal contribution of the worker 
to output stands in a new relationship 
which, so far, has not been deeply ex- 
plored. Without doubt, various solu- 
tions will be tried out before new wage 
policies are adapted to everyone’s satis- 
faction. In the meantime, the trend 
away from individual incentives and to- 
ward group incentives or straight-time 
payment appears to be general. 

The grading of new jobs has also been 
a matter of serious concern to trade un- 
ions in many countries. Increasing use 
has been made of job evaluation as a. 
means of determining the relative status 
of newly created jobs within the frame- 
work of existing wage scales. 

Together with claims for higher wages, 
a reduction in hours of work has been 
one of the chief aspirations of trade 
unions in recent years; the ILO has 
been the international forum in which 
this claim has been most frequently 
voiced. In fact, most industrialized 
countries where normal hours of work 
are still above forty a week have re- 
cently witnessed reductions, bringing a 
number of industries close to, and even 
below, the forty-hour standard. Despite 
various strong counterarguments, and 
despite the offsetting effect of longer 
hours of overtime resulting from a short 
work week in a tight employment mar- 
ket, there is sufficient evidence to pre- 
dict that actual hours of work will con- 
tinue to become less, and, conversely, 
leisure will become more important in 
a number of countries. 

The effect of automation on hours of 
work can be summarized under the four 
headings: productivity, job displace- 
ment, fatigue, and shift work. As re- 
gards the first, it is the policy of trade 
unions to claim that increases in pro- 
ductivity should be shared with work- 
ers not only through an increase ih 
wages but also through shorter hours of 
work. The fact that a certain amount 
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of job displacement appears inevitable 
when automated equipment replaces 
classical production methods strengthens 
the argument in so far as the available 
employment potential can be spread. 
Workers have complained that the men- 
tal effort of giving constant attention 
to complex equipment justifies shorter 
hours. On the other hand, automation 
makes possible, and indeed often neces- 
sary, continuous working by means of 
shifts; this necessitates further study of 
the effects of shift work on the health, 
social life, and psychological attitudes 
of workers and close attention to the 
best way of arranging work schedules. 

Traditionally, the virtues of long 
hours of hard work have received more 
attention than the joys of well-spent 
leisure. The profitable use of leisure 
has been under discussion ever since 
workers have been in a position to en- 
joy substantial free time. Nevertheless, 
if there is to be a transition from a 
work-obsessed civilization to an age of 
more leisure, this will require a pro- 
found change of outlook and may have 
to be accompanied by a renovation of 
educational, recreational, and cultural 
facilities. 


Tue ILO AND AUTOMATION 


The social consequences of techno- - 


logical progress—of which automation is 
but an accelerated form—have been the 
subject of numerous provisions adopted 
under the auspices of the ILO even be- 
fore the Second World War. More re- 
cently, attention has been focused on 
the problems of automation as such. In 
1956 the International Labour Confer- 
ence dealt with them at some length 
and adopted a resolution which speci- 
fied, among other things, that close and 
centinuous consultation should be estab- 
lished between the parties concerned in 
planning and in taking action to meet 
any labor and social problems and that 
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public policies and services should be 
adapted to the changing needs of the 
employment situation; it also stated 
that particular attention should be given 
to the problems of the less developed 
countries. In 1957 I submitted a re- 
port dealing mainly with the social con- 
sequences of automation to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

The Industrial Committees and simi- 
lar bodies of the TILO* have examined 
the social repercussions of automation 
on particular industrial sectors. The 
first to do so was the Metal Trades 
Committee in 1957. In 1959 the Advi- 
sory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers examined the 
effects of mechanization and automation 
in offices. In 1961 the Inland Transport 
Committee dealt with the social conse- 
quences of changing methods and tech- 
niques in railway and road transport. 
The Metal Trades Committee, at its 
1963 session, will examine the accelera- 
tion of technological progress and its in- 
fluence on the effective utilization of 
manpower and the improvement of 
workers’ incomes. In each instance, a 
report has been prepared by the Office 
on the subject in order to assist dele- 
gates to arrive at conclusions which are 
transmitted to all ILO member states 
and, through them, to the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations concerned. 
It is almost certain that future meet- 
ings of Industrial Committees or meet- 
ings of a similar type will have on their 
agendas an item related to automation 
and its social consequences. 

The list of ILO activities related to 
the social consequences of automation 
could be lengthened considerably, be- 
cause a large part of its work is neces- 
sarily concerned with technological prog- 


1 Each committee—as is the case in the In- 
ternational Labour Conference and in ILO re- 
gional conferences—is composed of govern- 
ment, employer, and worker delegates for 
each country represented. 
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ress in its various forms and under dif- 
ferent circumstances. 


CoNCLUSION 


Let me conclude this rapid excursion 
into an exceedingly complex and vast 
field by saying that technological change 
today affects each region and each na- 
tion at an ever faster pace. The de- 
sirability of this evolution need not be 
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discussed, for there is no question of 
turning back and little possibility even 
of regulating the speed of development. 
Our aim should be to ensure that tech- 
nological progress is translated into so- 
cial progress. If we do not move for- 
ward fast enough in the social field, our 
whole civilization may break under the 
strain of change; if we do, we open the 
way for creating a higher and richer 
civilization than man has yet known. 
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Joun W. Spanier. American Foreign 
Policy Since World War II. Pp. viii, 
234. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 

~ 1960. $4.50. 


As a useful catalogue of events over the 
past fifteen years of United States foreign 
relations, this book provides a cogent and 
helpful review. Particularly enlightening is 
the author’s recapitulation of United States 
Far Eastern policies, their background, 
and the interplay of events and public re- 
actions to them. Dr. Spanier’s discussion 
of the Truman-MacArthur controversy is 
especially interesting and authoritative. He 
has recently written an excellent book on 
the subject. 

When the author moves away from re- 
view of Far Eastern relations, one finds 
assertions which raise questions never quite 
answered. ‘Thus, it is a welcome notion 
that pro-Westernism will accompany de- 
velopment in less developed areas, espe- 
cially so in light of pre-Castro Cuba’s hav- 
ing reached the highest industrial develop- 
ment in Latin America. One seeks—in 
vain—the bases for the author’s sanguine- 
ness. The idea that the United States and 
her allies “actually hold a superiority of 
manpower over the Soviet Union and its 


satellites” is equally appealing, but, with 
the likelihood of increasingly widespread 
phenomena of the De Gaulle type and the 
absence of Western unity on matters far 
less consequential than war, one again seeks 
justification for the assertion. If it is true 
that “in terms of conventional warfare, the 
West retains a comparative advantage,” one 
should know the reason for the happy tid- 
ings. Indeed, the Pentagon should. 

Chapter One, “The Liberal Approach,” 
represents the author’s attempt to provide 
an analytical framework for the book. It 
falls short, resorting to a kind of intel- 
lectual scapegoating which this reviewer 
finds particularly annoying. It is the au- 
thor’s suggestion that Realpolitik is not 
possible to the American Liberal, that 
United States Liberalism fears the realities 
of power and acts without consideration of 
national security when it has control over 
the instruments of power. In failing to 
provide the reader with any semblance of 
an operational definition of this “Liberal- 
ism,” the author brandishes the book’s chief 
weakness and devoids the allegations of 
real meaning upon which to argue. 

To one who believes that Liberalism is 
an -approach to policy which works to maxi- 
mize personal liberty amid equally impor- 
tant considerations of national security, it 
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is not troublesome to read that there is a 
tendency in Liberalism which “restricts the 
power of the state,” but, when the term is 
undefined, the concept must surprise those 
wont to condemn the New Deal and other 
Democratic eras as manifesting Liberal- 
ism’s tendency to magnify federal power. 
It becomes more mischievous, however, to 
assert that Liberalism shows a “disregard 
for national security [that] is reinforced 
by dislike for ‘power politics’ and the use 
of violence.” With Franklin D. Roosevelt 
urging and even promoting intervention 
well before the destroyers-for-bases deal; 
with Truman selling and then implement- 
ing the Marshall Plan, Greek-Turkish aid, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and the Berlin Airlift; with Eisenhower en- 
gaging in military “pact-itis’ and landing 
marines in Lebanon; and with Kennedy 
embarking on the greatest peacetime re- 
militarization in United States history, one 
wonders in whose persons all this disre- 
gard for national security lies. If, as the 
author states, the Liberal regards power 
politics as a “dirty game,” either the re- 
cent protagonists of United States foreign 
policy delight in dirty games—a not un- 
reasonable assertion, had it been asserted— 
or the author referred to people not in- 
volved in formulating the United States 
foreign policies he describes. Who, then, 
are these mischievous Liberals? 

Notwithstanding the failure to provide 
definitional means to answer this question, 
the very able Professor Spanier, once he 
launches into history, gives us a most help- 
ful summary of events in the last fifteen 
years. 

Jay H. CERF 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs 
Former Director of the Foreign 
Policy Clearing House 


SHELDON APPLETON. The Eternal Tri- 
angle?: Communist China, the United 
States and the United Nations. Pp. xiv, 
274, East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $5.95. 

One of the most unfortunate blows. to 
America’s international welfare has been 
the corruption of the question of Chinese 
representation in the United Nations into 
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an issue of internal partisan politics. It 
has prevented a discussion of the problem 
on its merits alone and has affected disad- 
vantageously America’s over-all policy in 
Asia, 

Mr. Appleton’s coolheaded and sharply 
analytical book is a great relief from the 
more usual argumentative and polemic ap- 
proach to this subject. There are few new 
facts in this book. It summarizes develop- 
ments during the last twelve years which 
are essential to an understanding of the 
situation today, especially as it affects 
American interests: the rise of the Com- 
munists and the decline of the National- 
ists; the legal and procedural complica- 
tions resulting from this in the United 
Nations; the international political signifi- 
cance of the representation question and 
its reflection in the politics of the General 
Assembly; and haphazard American policy 
and the public’s attitude toward it. 

The important contribution of the book 
—apart from some interesting experiments 
with predicting voting behavior—lies in the 
sound evaluation and balancing of the 
many arguments for and against a change 
in China’s representation. With the help 
of history, public opinion studies, personal 
interviews of key officials, and well-sub- 
stantiated speculation, reasoned conclusions 
are reached pointing to a fairly clear and 
almost inevitable path for American policy 
—if it is to be rational and logical. If a 
political defeat in the United Nations, or 
worse, is to be avoided, the prime require- 
ment, as it emerges from the book, is tac- 
tical flexibility. That this could involve 
some relaxation of China’s “containment” 
is a concession not to Peking or to com- 
munism, but to America’s self-interest, 
friends, and allies. The consequences 
would not be tragic. The seating of Com- 
munist China would not be “an unmixed 
blessing for the Communist world, nor an 
unmitigated disaster for the United States.” 
The danger that the United States would 
withdraw from the United Nations in such 
an eventuality is small because the group 
demanding it is rather insignificant, and 
the public would accept the situation as it 
has others it did not expect to like. The 
one premise the author accepts, with most 
other discussants of the topic, without fur- 
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ther investigation is that Communist China 
either is or Soon will be a first-class power. 
WERNER LEVI 
University of. Minnesota 


G. F. Hupson, RICHARD LowENTHAL, and 
Roperick MACFARQUHAR. The Sino-So- 
viet Dispute. Pp. ix, 227, New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. $5.00. 


No historic controversy in international 
affairs quite matches the controversy waged 
between China and the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the past few years. The protagonists 
are (1) the most populous country in 
the world and (2) the largest country in 
the world—dominating, between them, the 
Asian continent and about one-third of the 
world’s population. Yet, what is the argu- 
ment about between these firm members 
of the Marxist-Leninist ideology? One 
searches in vain for clear and precise ex- 
planation of the issues involved, and every 
pundit’s interpretation seems as valid as 
any other. Yet it seems obvious that the 
delineation of the controversy, and the ef- 
fects of its ultimate outcome, have pro- 
found meaning for all the peoples of the 
world. 

The present volume is introduced by 
essays by Messrs. Hudson, Lowenthal and 
MacFarquhar, but consists principally of 
the documents through which China and 
the Soviet Union have expressed their dis- 
approval of certain policies and attitudes 
of the other, especially in 1959-1960. 
Actually, the Sino-Soviet controversy has 
passed through three or four different 
phases since 1957. One phase had to do 
with the 1957 Meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, which produced a Decla- 
ration ostensibly resolving differences which 
had become evident during the period of 
the Hungarian Uprising and the Suez 
War. Communist China’s ideological cru- 
sade against “Yugoslav revisionism” in 
1958 could be considered a postscript to 
the controversy of 1957, in which Peking 
recorded some doubts as to whether the 
1957 Declaration resolved all matters in 
dispute. In 1959-1960, the Sino-Soviet 
controversy took a different form, and the 
present book reproduces the key docu- 
ments—including newspaper editorials—of 
a political fight that had temporary cul- 
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mination in the Statement of the Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties issued in 
Moscow late in 1960, The most recent 
aspect of the continuing controversy, ex- 
emplified by the Chinese “walk-out” from 
the Twenty-Second Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party over the ostensible issue 
of Albania, follows the period covered in 
the present documentation, but turns on 
the same issues presented here. 

China and the Soviet Union are nation- 
states of sorts, each with its own interests, 
which appear to be at variance, Yet 
nearly everyone outside of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc seems entitled to have his own in- 
terpretation of these differences, because 
they are expressed within the special con- 
text of a Marxist-Leninist ideology whose 
fundamental assumptions seem not to be 
grasped by nonbloc observers. Ideologi- 
cal differences expressed in variant views 
of such ideological matters as “revision- 
ism” seem remote from the world of 
actuality. The careful reader of the ma- 
terials in this book will soon grasp that 
what is in contention, fundamentally, is 
a difference over the manner: in which the 
Communist world is to be organized for 
the pursuit of its common world revolu- 
tionary objectives. Soviet: emphasis on 
—empirical—acceptance of the power po- 
sition of the West is posed in contradiction 
to Chinese emphasis on—dogmatic—accept- 
ance of Lenin’s basic teachings about the 
war like nature of “imperialism.” Soviet 
leaders accuse the Chinese of “dogmatism”; 
Chinese leaders accuse the Soviet leaders 
of being “empiricist” or “revisionist.” Such 
mutual recriminations have dominated the 
internal history of Communist parties in 
many countries, over extended periods of 
time; now, they present themselves as 
issues in controversy between states under 
control of Communist parties. The im- 
mediate issue—never stated in such terms, 
but clearly implicit—is whether Communist 
states are to place reliance on some subtle 
change in the character of American im- 
perialism. The Chinese say, “No”; the 
Soviet leaders say, “Maybe, perhaps.” With 
Taiwan still excluded ‘from Chinese Com- 
munist control, the Chinese insist that 
“imperialism” cannot be trusted; it must 
be defeated. They therefore demand a 
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“veto” over Soviet initiatives directed 
toward reconciliation with the West! 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 
Professor of Political Science 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Setu P. Turman. Anglo-American Re- 
lations at the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919. Pp. xiv, 442. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1961. $8.50. 
This book is an excellent and perspicaci- 

ous study of the first great Anglo-American 
experiment in co-operative diplomacy on 
a world scale. The experiment failed so far 
as the League of Nations was concerned, 
and some of the other results of the con- 
ference were unhappy. But Mr. Tillman 
points out with justice that the American 
and British delegates were “responsible for 
the most enlightened, most progressive and 
most moral features of the treaties of 
peace,” and that was because “they worked 
together with reasonable harmony for the 
achievement of common objects.” 

In those days I was the Washington 
correspondent of The Times of London 
and followed the American delegation to 
Paris, where I often felt that about the 
only redeeming feature of the conference 
was, indeed, the cordiality with which the 
British and Americans usually co-operated, 
and the good temper which they displayed 
when impelled to differ. The President and 
the Prime Minister did not, of course, hit 
if off. Mr. Lloyd George regarded Mr. 
Wilson with an odd mixture of jealousy 
and contempt, and Mr. Wilson distrusted 
him. But, below them, Mr. A. Y. Balfour, 
the Foreign: Minister, and Colonel House 
were congenial to each other and firm be- 
lievers in Anglo-American solidarity; while 
their subordinates sometimes even found it 
advisable to conceal the closeness of their 
accord for fear of offending the others. 

As an eye-witness of many of the Anglo- 
American dealings at the conference, I 
find myself in admiring agreement with 
Mr. Tillman’s well-documented, compre- 
hensive, and lucid narrative. Only on one 
important point of opinion do I take issue 
with him. He believes that President 
Wilson was right to attend the conference; 
I hold to the then predominant view that 
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he was wrong. He was no match for the 
tough and seasoned politicians of the Old 
World. The League of Nations, his one 
resounding personal success, was doomed to 
failure anyway; the nations were not ready 
for it. It would surely have been better 
for him to return to Washington after 
his tour of the allied countries, leaving the 
American leadership in Paris to Colonel 
House, who was skilled in diplomacy, liked 
and respected by his foreign colleagues, and 
familiar both with their idiosyncracies and 
with the problems to be dealt with. By 
thundering, when necessary, from the dis- 
tant Olympus of the White House, the 
President might have exerted more in- 
fluence on the conference than he actually 
did. 
ARTHUR WILLERT 
London 


Lours Henxin (Ed.). Arms Control: 
Issues for the Public. Pp. ix, 207. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 
$3.50. 

The subtitle of this volume of back- 
ground papers for the 1961 American As- 
sembly assumes further public discussion. 
All of the papers are good. Some—notably 
James E. King, Jr.’s “Arms Control and 
United States Security”—are outstanding. 
Mr. King is a defense analyst; William R. 
Frye, a journalist; Robert R. Bowie and 
Jerome B. Wiesner, Kennedy teammates; 
Malcolm Mackintosh and Harry Willetts, 
British Kremlinologists; Jacques Freymond, 
a Swiss professor of history and inter- 
national relations; and the editor, an Amer- 
ican law professor. Their excellent volume 
can be criticized only for indirectly rein- 
forcing public ignorance of three additional 
problems: (1) the control of biological 
and chemical “agents,” (2) planned sub- 
version, and (3) the responsibilities which a 
smaller or “nth” power accepts when it 
subscribes to the United Nations Charter. 

Dr. Wiesner mentions the control of 
Biological and Chemical Warfare (BCW) 
production in his “Inspection for Dis- 
armament” (p. 116), but does not discuss 
it further. The whole problem, though the 
lack of an index makes the volume dif- 
ficult to use on individual issues, is posed 
in terms of nuclear agents, missiles, and 
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conventional means of delivery. Yet BCW 
agents are in current production, and be- 
cause of their cheapness and close ties with 
peaceful “civilian” research and production 
are much more likely to be available to 
the nth powers than prestige nuclear 
weapons and missiles. The authors realize 
that disarmament must follow political 
agreement, but again give no more than 
intermittent attention to controlling propa- 
ganda and other cheap cold-warfare activi- 
ties. These too are weapons for the nth 
powers and hard to control by the great 
powers on whose sides the nth powers 
are presumably aligned. Though this prob- 
-lem may be beyond the control of the 
great powers, it is hardly fair to the public 
not to discuss it. The Assembly’s Final Re- 
port may show that these three problems 
were not discussed by that body either. 
BCW is not specifically mentioned. Though 
“comprehensive disarmament will require 
far-reaching changes in the prevailing 
political climate and patterns of political 


behavior, including fundamental change in 


the foreign policies of the Soviet Union 
- and of Communist China,” the Report— 
drawn up two weeks after a Cuban incident 
in which one of the authors of these papers 
was supposedly implicated—does not sug- 
gest, except possibly by implication, that 
American cold warriors may not always 
be contributing to our national goal of 
“a world in which nations settle their dif- 
ferences by peaceful means” (p. 202, 204). 
As for Cuba’s responsibility, everyone 
agreed to ignore the nth powers, though 
some of the participants were surely alive 
when three young indirect agents of the 
Serbian government shot the Archduke, 

THEODORE ROPP 

Duke University 


BERNHARD G. BECHHOEFER. Postwar Ne- 
gottations for Arms Control. Pp. xiv, 
641. Washington, D. C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1961. $8.75. 

Propitious circumstances combine to give 
this volume an authoritative quality. The 
author, Bernhard G. Bechhoefer, was for 
twelve years, from 1946 to 1958, a senior 
officer in the Department of State, dealing 
with the armament control question. Ad- 
vising him on this book, in accordance with 
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the usual practice of the Brookings In- 
stitution, was an eminent committee which 
included other men who had been involved 
in negotiations, for example, Harold Stas- 
sen. The main lines of the narrative are 
taken from the documentary records and 
from official accounts of negotiations. 

Mr. Bechhoefer divides the subject 
chronologically into five periods and de- 
scribes the significant developments within 
each: (1) 1946-1948, devoted to founda- 
tion-laying in national policies; (2) 1948- 
1951, marked by “complete frustration”; 
(3) 1952~1954, characterized by ‘“com- 
prehensive proposals”; (4) 1955-1957, con- 
spicuous for a search for “partial disarm- 
ament”; and (5) 1958-1960, notable for 
discussions of surprise attack, nuclear test- 
ing, and general disarmament. As he pro- 
ceeds, he gives the substance of Russian 
and Western proposals, often quoting from 
them, and he presents the arguments ad- 
vanced by both sides on the positions 
taken. Although his prime objective does 
not appear to be one of passing judgment, 
he does not hesitate to point out the short- 
comings of policies and the processes used 
for their formulation; he notes, where ap- 
propriate, the relation of policy to propa- 
ganda and to political conditions. A by- 
product of the author’s account, perhaps 
unintended, is a convincing portrayal of 
Russian methods of negotiating and of 
the frustrations which every diplomat who 
deals with them inevitably encounters, 

To produce a clear and substantial re- 
port of what has happened from the com- 
plex negotiations of fourteen years on arms 
control is an ambitious undertaking. Mr. 
Bechhoefer’s effort must be called a suc- 
cess, for his account is both clear and 
substantial. In the final chapter, the au- 
thor summarizes the five periods of ne- 
gotiations which he has earlier described 
in rather minute detail, thus tying together 
the chronology of developments in a help- 
ful manner. This reader wishes that there 
had been a summary of the past arranged 
topically as well as chronologically. Using 
the Index, he cannot pin down with ease 
and precision the irreconcilable differences 
between the West and the Soviet Union on 
such subjects as inspection systems, con- 
trol machinery, and nuclear testing, nor 
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can he find the shifts in position on those 
projects without a research effort of his 
own throughout the pages of the book. 
Norman HILL 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Nebraska 


James Davi ATKINSON. The Edge of 
War. Pp. xix, 318. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1961. $6.00. 


War and peace, Professor Atkinson 
argues, have become obsolete terms. The 
Communists, in their design for world 
domination, mix “violent and non-violent 
methods of warfare into an over-all strategy 
of unorthodox warfare against the non- 
communist world” (p. 51). “Warfare is 
now a contest between peoples—and their 
civilizations—whose whole physical and 
moral forces are mobilized with all their 
economic, industrial, military and moral 
resources” (p. xv). The author deals in 
detail with the means used in this contest; 
they are mainly propaganda, espionage, 
subversion, guerrilla. warfare, and economic 
and political warfare—the present reviewer 
once called this concept and its execution 
“the war without battlefield.” The author 
then discusses the American experience in 
unconventional warfare, with particular at- 
tention to the successes in Iran and Guate- 
mala, and concludes by showing that 
America is well placed to win the contest. 

The author rightly sees the “almost 
bewildering varieties of semi-warlike meth- 
ods of aggrandizement as part of a con- 
certed grand strategy” (p. 123). But he 
should, by way of proof, have indicated 
how and where this good strategy is con- 
ceived,.and a Table of Organization would 
have shown how the tasks are distributed 
among the many unconventional-warfare 
agencies and how their activities are co- 
ordinated. The author has restricted his 
case study of Communist unconventional- 
warfare activities to the last fifteen years. 
This is in a way regrettable because some 
of the most instructive examples of this 
new warfare can be found in the World 
War II period. Communist activities in 
France in 1940 are still a blueprint for 
subversion; the formation of the Free 
German Committee in 1943 is still a vivid 
illustration of political warfare; and Tito’s 
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partisan war in Yugoslavia—1941-1945— 
still provides a perfect pattern for revolu- 
tion. That “the guerilla war in Malaya has 
almost become a copybook model of its 
kind” (p. 161) is hardly true with regard 
to the Communists’ conduct of the military 
operations; I should have thought that the 
war in Indo-China has a distinctly better 
claim to top honors, in the military as 
well as in the political-sociological field. 
And should not the overthrow of Czecho- 
slovak democracy by Communists (1948) 
have been treated as the most notorious 
example of nonbloody transition to social- 
ism? 

I cannot share the author’s conviction 
that the British, too, had failed during the 
last war to understand the Soviet grand 
strategy (p. 229); surely Sir Winston 
Churchill’s moving Introduction to Chapter 
XXVII of the last volume of The Second 
World War, as well as Chapter ‘XVIII, 
show the opposite. Finally, the author’s 
historical survey of the “American Experi- 
ence in . Unconventional Warfare” (pp. 
208-270) might have contained a reference 
to the “vehement and costly exertions, 
even of a military character’—Sir Wins- 
ton’s words—of the United States in Greece 
from 1947 on. 

All this should not detract from the 
merits of the book. While the author is not 
the first to deal with the subject in this 
context, he has not only brought it up to 
date, but has also contributed many new 
facets. The book should be widely read. 

Otro HEILBRUNN 

Gerrards Cross 

Bucks 

England 


Guerrilla Warfare. ‘New 
1961. 


CHE GUEVARA. 
York: Monthly Review Press, 
$3.50. 

Major Guevara’s book is important in 
itself because of the personality of the au- 
thor and his role in Latin-American affairs. 
But it is something more than an exercise 
by a prominent left-winger; it is an inter- 
esting document. 

The book is divided into three chapters, 
two appendices, and an epilogue. It deals 
with the technique of guerrilla warfare and 
defines its essence, strategy, and tactics. 
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The guerrilla band is presented and ana- 
lyzed, rather summarily, and finally the or- 
ganization of the guerrilla front is de- 
scribed. To say that'Dr. Guevara knows 
nothing of guerrilla warfare that was not 
_known by others before him is a truism. 
But the book is noteworthy nevertheless. 
This little opus in fact, though dealing with 
such practical topics as tank traps and 
refuges against mortar fire, has an unmis- 
takable nineteenth-century flavor. It re- 
calls the writings of Auguste Blanqui on 
the organization of riots and on the build- 
ing of barricades. The work belongs to 
that genre in which politics and warfare 
are inextricably enmeshed. It is a canon 
of militant Marxists that theory and prac- 
tice are to be considered as one entity, and 
herein lies the interest of this book. 

The basic and final thesis is that guer- 
rilla warfare can be successful only when 
the population is in favor of the guerrilleros 
and is willing to aid and shelter them; when 
it is willing to withhold any information 
from the regular army, thus giving the 
guerrilleros an advantage over the regular 
army, no matter how powerful or well or- 
ganized. Guerrilla warfare is seen here as 
part of the revolutionary process which, in 
Dr. Guevara’s mind and in the minds of 
people of his persuasion, is a “historical” 
process with an. element of fatality that 
adds to it an almost religious element: the 
credo quia absurdum is quite transparent 
throughout this exercise in logic and lo- 
gistics. 

Writing about guerrilla warfare in Spain 
at the outset of the nineteenth century, 
Sir William Napier said: “It is in such war- 
fare that habits of unbridled license, of un- 
principled violence, and disrespect for the 
rights of property are quickly contracted 
and render men unfit for the duties of 
citizens.” Guevara reverses the process. 
The state of illegality and confusion is to 
be understood as the beginning of a new 
order. The guerrilleros are the natural 
leaders of the new order because they, and 
the people with them, have upset the old. 
The fact that guerrilleros cannot live in 
what was an orderly society allows them 
to lead, in fact to coerce, a society to their 
kind of order. 

The “Analysis of the Cuban Situation” 
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which concludes the book is somewhat ab- 
solete because of the rapid occurrences on 
the island. It does not say anything which 
has not been already said by official Castro 
sources. It does contain an ominous warn- 
ing: Should Cuba be overrun by a well- 
organized and powerful army, the whole 
population would engage in guerrilla war- 
fare and is now trained for it. 

This book is of great interest to people 
who follow Latin-American affairs and are 
aware that conventional methods of war- 
fare are not very effective in underdevel- 
oped areas. Its ideology is Marxian to an 
almost childish point, and the oversimpli- 
fications of the political situation are to be 
taken for what they are. They are not 
logical to this reviewer, but they contain 
all the logic that the author can muster 
while following a way of thought which he 
has not determined and from which he 
cannot deviate. 

RENZO SERENO 

Professor of Political Theory 
-> and Cultural Relations 

School of Advanced International 

Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 


Bryce Woop. The Making of the Good 
‘Neighbor Policy. Pp.. x, 438. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1961. 
$7.50. 


Based on protracted research in the State 
Department archives and the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park and copi- 
ously annotated, this book analyzes the 
niaking of the Good Neighbor policy in 
the period from 1927 to 1943. It is pri- 
marily a book for specialists, but. anyone 
who is seriously interested in inter-Ameri- 
can relations will find it very rewarding. 
Its chief merits lie in its emphasis on 
ideas, its refinement ‘of the analysis, and 
its abundant documentation. It does much 
more to correct and amplify the details of 
the process than to alter its major out- 
lines. 

As others have done, Bryce Wood dis- 
tinguishes three main stages in the develop- 
ment of the policy. The labels are differ- 
ent and suggestive: to 1933, the “renun- 
ciation of domination”’—-Dean Acheson’s 
phrase; then the “anticipation of reciproc- 
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ity”—paraphrased from Sumner Welles— 
to 1939; and after that, the “evocation of 
reciprocity’—Wood’s phrase—in the de- 
velopment of wartime continental defense. 
The chief novelty here lies in Wood’s claim 
—which is open to question-——that the third 
stage produced a “new” Good Neighbor 
policy. 

Similarly, the book confirms the estab- 
lished view that Cordell Hull and Sumner 
Welles were the chief architects of the 
policy. It does, however, bring out more 
clearly than ever before the important, 
though lesser, roles played by Franklin 
Roosevelt, Lawrence Duggan—Welles’ 
chief lieutenant in the State Depart- 
ment, and Josephus Daniels—ambassador 
to Mexico. 

The best part of the book is the one 
dealing with “pacific protection” in the 
second of the three stages described above, 
and in this section the outstanding chapter 
is the one dealing with the successful ef- 
fort at collaboration with Venezuela in the 
settlement of the thorny problem of pe- 
troleum, Little noticed at the time despite 
its great importance, this story is told here 
with an abundance of fresh and illuminat- 
ing details. 

Another feature of the book, which is 
of burning interest today because of the 
Cuban situation, is its account of the dis- 
cussion—largely behind the scenes—of the 
possibility that the Nazi-Fascist threat 
might compel the United States to revert 


to forcible intervention in Latin America - 


in self-defense. Roosevelt was apparently 
disposed to take such action if necessary. 
Welles held the action unnecessary and 
‘public discussion of it inadvisable. If a 
Nazi-Fascist “danger spot” should develop, 
he said, “our neighbors would join with us 
to remove it.” 

The book arouses dissent at a number of 
points. Its account of the origins of the 
Good Neighbor policy before 1933 is mis- 
leading. For a book on ideas, its defini- 
tion of “intervention” is too narrowly offi- 
cial and its definition of “policy” too fuzzy. 
It makes far too much of the flash-in-the- 
pan, Butler report of 1943. And the short 
shrift given by the author to the important 
series of inter-American conferences from 
1933 to 1942 is explained (p. 328) in a 
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passage the logic of which escapes this re- 
viewer. Nevertheless, its merits make this 
book a “must” for specialists. 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


HERBERT L. Matruews. The Cuban Story. 
Pp. 318. New York:. George Braziller, 
1961. $4.50. 


Since World War II I have been con- 
vinced that irresponsible journalists have 
done more harm to the relations of the 
United States with Latin America than any 
other group of people—including some very 
irresponsible diplomats. Support for this 
opinion now comes from the author of this 
book, himself a leading journalist with a 
particular interest in Latin America. On 
page 118, he writes: “In Cuba, nothing 
was more helpful to the Reds than the fact 
that the American press, radio and tele- 
vision, Congress and many American diplo- 
mats and businessmen conceded victory to 
the Communists long before they had won 
it.” This work is filled with positive per- 
sonal criticism of many individuals, and 
the United States Government and its State 
Department officials come in for their share 
and more of frank and feeling comment 
and criticism. 

Mr. Matthews’ book is a first-person 
story and reads in places like fiction. It is 
news-reporting and it is editorializing. It 
is interpretative, critical, defensive, queru- 
lous, and emotional: It is often dogmatic 
and sometimes peevish. It is the last word. 
It is Mr. Matthews’ voice of experience 
crying in the diplomatic wilderness. Much 
of it sounds convincing, for the author be- 
lieves that he has never knowingly told an 
untruth in his journalistic career. Unfor- 
tunately, memoirs, for that is what this 
book is, are often apologies as well as 
defenses and explanations. Some day a 
scholar—not a Cuban—will have to dis- 
entangle the threads of this skein, and 
then Mr. Matthews’ record will have to be 
impartially evaluated in the light of other 
accounts. The flames of enmity and the 
smoke of prejudice will have to disappear 
before the last word can be written on 
Cuban parturition in the Age of Castro. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Matthews knows Cuba, 
and he seems to understand Cubans. I 
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once heard him say, a few weeks after the 
overthrow of Batista, that because of this 
special knowledge, several book publishers 
had asked him to write a book on Cuba; 
his reply was—not yet. Now that the time 
has come we have a seven-chapter story 
extending, except for some pre-Castro back- 
ground, from the December 1956 landings 
in Orienté Province through the Sierra 
Maestra days to mid-1961. It is replete 
with pertinent personal experiences and ob- 
servations and with many quotations,: in- 
cluding his wife’s and his own—all leading 
to a final conclusion that the United States 
by its mistakes made Castro Communist 
and made Cuba what he calls “Commu- 
nistoid.” It is too bad that so many words 
and so much effort were expended to prove 
what Latin Americanists had already con- 
cluded and what historians will certainly 
record. 

For the time being, at least, let us not 
have to read any more one-sided books 
about Cuba! But someday, soon I hope, 
a book will be written which will assist the 
person with proper authority or influence, 
and with a desire and ability to learn from 
the facts of history, to reach a balanced 
judgment from which some intelligent ac- 
tions will result in relation to Cuban prob- 
lems and possibly in relation to Latin 
America also, Mr. Matthews’ book does 
not quite accomplish this, although he lists 
innumerable mistakes made by many pet- 
sons and makes some concrete suggestions 
for changes, especially in our relations with 
that troubled island. This book is written 
to put the record straight, and to correct 
past mistakes as Herbert Matthews sees 
them. 

A. Curtis Witcus 

Director 

School of Inter-American Studies 

University of Florida 


Tuomas L. Karnes. The Failure of Un- 
ion: Central America, 1824-1960. Pp. 
xii, 277. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1961. $6.00. 
Since the breakup of the Central Ameri- 

can Republic (1824-1839), the dream of 

restoring that union has obsessed leaders 
of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, El 

Salvador, and Costa Rica. On some twenty- 
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odd different occasions, they have gathered 
together to draft plans, usually the same 
ones, and the results have always been 
identical—failure. Yet, the dream persists. 
“The significance is not that they failed 
and failed and failed, but that they tried 
and tried and tried” (p. xi). In this first 
English evaluation of the unionist move- 
ment in Central America, the author fixes 
the blame for the repeated failures upon 
defective representative government, grow- 
ing nationalism with the passage of time, 
and Costa Rica’s aloofness. Other con- 
tributing factors have been excessive lo- 
calism in the early period of nationhood, 
fostered by centuries of colonial rule and 
by a rugged topography which hampered 
effective communication; lack of strong 
economic bonds; ignorance of the people; 
ambition, suspicion, and selfishness of rival 
state leaders, who lacked a national con- 
sciousness; and, one might add, pangs of 
guilty conscience for the failure of the 
original experiment. 

Ambitious in scope, this work, which by 
its very nature is a survey, treats a diffi- 
cult and complex topic, especially given 
the paucity and bias of the documentation. 
And yet, Dr. Karnes has done a creditable 
job. His study is particularly valuable for 
the post-1871 period; it contains a fasci- 
nating discussion of a student unionist 
movement which began in 1899. The 
analysis of the United States’ actions and 
attitudes toward union is objective and 
convincing, and the description of recent 
co-operative moves in Central America 
adds timeliness to this well-written survey 
of an important theme in Central Ameri- 
can history. 

Somewhat less satisfactory from the view- 
point of the specialist, the book lacks depth 
in the treatment of the secessionist crisis 
from 1838 to 1840. This in turn has led 
to some superficial conclusions about the 
unionist movement in the crucial decade of 
the 1840’s. The chapter on “Great Britain 
and the Federation” corrects many mis- 
taken notions held by “Liberal” historians 
in the past, but, unfortunately, it ends by 
building an equally distorted picture of 
English noninterference. The documen- 
tary base for that chapter, moreover, is 
hardly adequate to support the aggressive 
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conclusions it presents. But these, after 
all, are the observations of a specialist, en- 
gaged in a detailed study of that period, 
and should not detract from the merits 
and over-all utility of this volume. 
f Mario Ropricvez 

Associate Professor 

Department of History 

University of Arizona 


Joun W. F. Duties. Yesterday in Mexico: 
A Chronicle of the Revolution, 1919- 
1936. Pp. xvi, 805. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1961. $8.50. 


The modest proposal to present but a 
bare political chronicle of the middle years 
of the Mexican Revolution is adhered to 
faithfully by the author. The book re- 
volves about the rise, the rule, and the de- 
cline of El Tridngulo Sonorense, composed 
of De la Huerta, Obergén, and Calles, the 
leading political actors of Mexico from 
1920 to 1935. Nowhere does the author 
satisfactorily justify his choice of this pe- 
riod for study, nor does he treat of the so- 
cial, ethnic, cultural, economic, and ideo- 
logical ferment of these postrevolutionary 
and interwar’ times of searching, confusion, 
corruption, idealism, and fanaticism. And 
yet, even this spare recital of political facts 
takes on a life of its own, an excitement 
growing naturally out of the materials and 
undoubtedly assisted by the uncompromis- 
ingly flat treatment, unanalytical as it is, 
mere recitativo that it is, A re-creation 
which allows the informed reader to stamp 
the monk’s cloth of recitation with the 
emotional images of his own experiences 
and biases is the great stylistic triumph of 
this book. 

Obviously Mr. Dulles’ work is not as 
objective as it appears. The mere choice 
of subject is a commitment, of course, and 
there are theoretical premises hidden be- 
hind his creation of a political chronicle, 
instead of an economic, social, or artistic 
one, for example. And even a chronicle 
must pick and choose among the materials 
to present what the author may consider 
relevant. Latin Americans will wonder 
why this book does not contain more dis- 
cussion concerning the United States, and 
why the role of ideas in political action is 
so neglected. American social scientists 
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will look in vain for any treatment of the 
relationship between social structure and 
public affairs, or even for some theoretical 
view of the role of leadership, which is 
after all the central theme of the work. 
But no matter—let us respect the self-im- 
posed limitations of the author, and accept 
the study for what it is: a most useful 
statement of the overt political facts of a 
fascinating period, and an uncommonly. 
good initiation for the ingenuous into some 
of the internal complexities and realities of 
Latin-American politics. l 

The definitive treatment of this dificult 
developmental period of the Mexican Revo- 
lution is yet to be done. Much of what 
has occurred in that country after 1940 - 
must remain unexplained if the essential 
failure of the developmental years to build 
a firmly committed and participant social 
base for the Mexican nation is not taken 
into account. Withal, Mr. Dulles can be 
sure that he will occupy an honored place 
in the fomenting of any further research 
on this period. 

K. H. SILVERT 

Professor of Government 

Dartmouth College 

Staff Associate 

American Universities Field Staff 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
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Rıcuard Pires (Ed.). The Russian In- 
telligentsia. Pp. 234. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1961. $4.50. 


At the beginning of one of the essays 


- that make up this amiable, if not remark- 


ably profound, symposium, Leopold Labedz 
reproduces a conversation which reportedly 
occurred in an elegant Russian restaurant 
not long before the Revolution. An Eng- 
lish writer, a French diplomat, an Ameri- 
can war correspondent and two Russians, ` 
one a journalist, the other a member of 
the Duma, were discussing the Russian in- 
telligentsia. They agreed, finally, that “an 
intelligent is an intelligent.” When to this 
simple conclusion is added their observa- 
tion that an intelligent is “one who thinks 
and talks and writes of change,” it would 
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seem that detailed scholarship cannot sum 
up its subject much more adequately than 
this pleasant conversational exchange has. 
It is this kind of semi-instinctive sense of 
what the Russian intelligentsia was—and, 
in some few individual instances, may still 
.be today—that illuminates the gap be- 
tween the past and—what by official defi- 
nition passes for—the present intelligentsia 
in Russia. In the Soviet Union, as Mr. 
Pipes indicates, “anyone engaged in non- 
physical labor, whether he be a lyric poet 
or a veterinarian” is classed as intelligent- 
sia. Or as Benjamin Schwartz puts it later 
on, it is the “new professional and mana- 
gerial class that hardly remembers the 
[pre-Revolutionary] past” to which the 
term “intelligentsia” is applied in the So- 
viet Union. 

Somewhat less than half the volume is 
devoted to papers which attempt to analyze 
the term “intelligentsia” and to trace its 
historical evolution in tsarist Russia. Some 
of the past glory of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia is recaptured in these essays by 
Martin Malia, Leonard Schapiro, Boris 
Elkin, and Richard Pipes. A larger section 
of the symposium is composed of essays 
which deal with “the Soviet intelligentsia,” 
and especially with the situation in Soviet 
Russia subsequent to Stalin’s death. Ben- 
jamin Schwartz compares the Russian and 
Chinese intelligentsia, and an essay by 
Julián Marías treats of the intelligentsia 
in Franco’s Spain. The body of the vol- 
ume is filled out with documents, a glos- 
sary of terms, and an index. 

Taking the volume as a whole, this re- 
viewer is forced to conclude that, despite 

_the positive aspects already mentioned, 
there is a certain lack of freshness, a 
rather dead quality, which attaches to the 
areas dealing with the pre-Revolutionary 
Russian intelligentsia. 

Paradoxically, Julián Marias’ contribution 
on the Spanish intelligentsia emerges as the 
most lively and informative of the papers, 
although even here it should be pointed out 
that much of this essay is in fact a running 
summary of the literary and intellectual 
situation in twentieth-century Spain, start- 
ing with “the generation of 1898.” 

Davi HECHT 

New York City 
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R. Conquest. Power and Policy in the 
U.S.S.R.: The Study of Soviet Dynas- 
tics. Pp. x, 485. New York: St. Mar- 
tins Press, 1961. $7.95. 


This book is a study of Soviet dynas- 
tics, based upon the official publications of 
the Soviet Union, the hypotheses con- 
structed upon experimental techniques de- 
veloped by students of Kremlinology, and 
certain detective guesses. It is not at all 
a history of the Soviet Union, but an im- 
pressive interpretation of events in a con- 
tinuing struggle for personal power and 
status within the Soviet leadership. The 
author examines the forces struggling for 
ascendancy and the groups with similar 
economic interests tending to act together 
politically and sketches the forms of social 
stress and ideological considerations affect- 
ing policy decisions of the Soviet Union. 

On the question of Khrushchev’s secret 
speech denouncing the late tyrant Stalin 
at the Twentieth Congress (February 19, 
1956), the author cites the repercussions 
Within the top Soviet leadership and among 
foreign Communist leaders over the various 
versions published abroad. He notes that 
Khrushchev accused Allan Dulles of issuing 
an American translation that “contained 
fabrications.” In spite of all official de- 
nials, it would be naive to assume that 


Politburo members were executed by the 


police without the complicity of Stalin. 

The second and third parts of this book 
form a substantive account of the struggle 
for power (1948-1953) under conditions of 
Stalin’s “One-Man Rule” and of that of 
1953 to 1960 under conditions of Khrush- 
chev’s “Collective Leadership.” After trac- 
ing Malenkov’s 1941 attack, Zhdanov’s 
1946 attack, and Stalin’s tortuous attack 
(1946) with a “septet” against the Polit- 
buro, the author deals with all the most 
notorious and noxious cases of the 1950 
period. 

The Leningrad Case, 1949-1953, included 
the production of palpable forgeries for a 
purge of Voznesensky in a manner reminis- 
cent of the earlier purge of Kirov’s men. 
Another historic case examined was the 
arrest, in November 1952, of a distin- 
guished group of “saboteur-doctors” for 
their plot to cut short the lives of public 
figures “through sabotage medical treat- 
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ment,” which almost resulted in a great 
anti-Semitic purge. When Stalin’s death 
was announced, the streets of Moscow were 
filled with Soviet Ministry of Internal Af- 
fairs (MVD) troops. The Moscow dis- 
trict, Moscow garrison, and Kremlin gar- 
rison commanders remained, it may be 
noted, at their posts until after the coup 
of June 26, 1953, when Beria was arrested. 

Khrushchev was by 1956 at the head 
of a Praesidium, Secretariat, and Central 
Committee which denounced ‘the cult of 
personality and supported the principle of 
collective leadership. The group which op- 
posed the new leader was defeated finally 


through a counter coup by the party ap- 


paratus, the security police, and the army. 

However, in the autumn of 1957 Marshal 
Zhukov, Minister of War, was suddenly 
expelled from the Praesidium, the Central 
Committee, and his Ministry under serious 
political charges. 

The author forecast the general ways 
in which the continuous struggle within 
the party leadership might develop to the 
Twenty-Second Congress of this autumn. 
He asserts that the very nature of Com- 
munist rule teaches us that a struggle will 
continue—accompanied perhaps by extra- 
ordinary crises. Regarding tensions be- 
tween Soviet and Chinese Communists, the 


point of view of all elements in the Soviet, 


Union is that the Chinese interpretation of 
Marxism-Leninism, internally in the Com- 
munes and externally in the attitude to 
war, forms “the crudest and most unac- 
ceptable of leftist adventurist deviations.” 

This scholarly work gives the general 
reader clear and invaluable insights into 
the nature of the Soviet political world as 
well as the special characteristics of the 
members of the Soviet ruling groups. Ten 
excellent appendices and an index add to 
the value of this study for the serious 
student. 

RALPH HASWELL Lutz 
Professor of History, Emeritus 
Stanford University 


Joun A. ARMSTRONG. The Politics of 
Totalitarianism: The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union from 1934 to the 
Present. Pp. xvi, 458. New York: 
Random House, 1961. $7.50. 
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Amid vast libraries of beoks dealing 
with Russia since 1917, it is remarkable 
that very few have been devoted to a 
systematic historical record of the Marxist 
Party which has ruled Muscovy since the 
October Revolution. These include Yaro- 
slavski’s four-volume work, revised on 
Stalin’s orders into a two-volume work; 
the memorable Short Course of 1938—a 
Stalinist exercise in self-glorification, de- 
nounced by Khrushchev at Congress XX 
in 1956; the History of 1959, first pub- 
lished’ in the new journal Voprosy Istorii 
KPSS; and, among Western contributions, 
Leonard Schapiro’s excellent work, The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
John S. Reshetar’s admirable Concise His- 
tory of the CPSU. 

To this small pile, a young Wisconsin 
Professor, John A. Armstrong—author of 
Ukrainian Nationalism and The Soviet Bu- 
reaucratic Elite—has added another tome. 
His chapters comprise a readable and lively 
narrative, meticulously documented. They 
cover much familiar ground. Only occa- 
sionally do they add new data or new in- 
sights. The auspices of the book are some- 
what puzzling. It is presented as “Part 
III” of a study sponsored by the “Research 
Program on the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union” (Columbia 
University and the Ford Foundation), of 
which Part I is some work by Harold H. 
Fisher—not otherwise identified and. evi- 
dently not yet published—and Part IT is 
Schapiro’s volume—which Armstrong over- 
laps in chronology and does not notably 
transcend, or even equal, in the quality of 
his analyses. His supplementary mimeo- 
graphed “Essay on Sources”—a useful an- 
notated bibliography—was issued by the 
Department of State. 

In this circumstance, I suspect, we haye 
the clue to the uses and limitations of 
Armstrong’s book—which is typical of most 
American studies of the Soviet Union. So- 
viet scholars cannot understand America be- 
cause they are obliged by party pressures 
to view the United States through the dis- 
torted lenses of Marxism-Leninism. Ameri- 
can scholars cannot understand the Soviet 
Union because they are obliged to view 
Russia through the distorting lenses of 
anti-Communism. All “sponsored” Ameri- 
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The Sino-Soviet Conflict, 1956-1961 


By Donald S. Zagoria 


Donald S. Zagoria, who was from 1951 to 1961 an analyst of .Communist 
Bloc politics for the U. S. Government, traces the development of serious conflict 
between the U.S.S.R. and China from the 20th Party Congress in 1956 to the 
22nd Party Congress in late 1961. This conflict has enveloped three major 
areas—global strategy, domestic policy, and intra-bloc relations. Differences 
have plagued the relations between Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung and have 
affected their attitudes toward de-Stalinization, the communes, Yugoslavia, Tai- 
wan, and the developing African and Asian nations. This analysis is in itself 
an important contribution to all future evaluations of Communist intentions. 


550 pages. $8.50 





Tocqueville and the Old Regime: 


Aristocracy, Democracy, or Tyranny? 
By Richard Herr 


Distressed by the despotism of the Second Empire in France, Alexis de 
Tocqueville wrote his historical masterpiece, The Old Regime and the French 
Revolution. Richard Herr here interprets the ideas in Old Regime in a critical 
study. He probes Tocqueville’s earlier thoughts on French history from his 
notions as a young judge under Charles X through the writing of Democracy 
in America and his years in the Chamber of Deputies. The. book then gives a 
sensitive account of Tocqueville’s last eight years. 


150 pages. $3.50 





Catholicism, and Crisis in Modern 
France 


French Catholic Groups at the Threshold of the 
Fifth Republic 


By William Bosworth 


This study is a detailed examination of the structure and composition of 
French Catholic groups and the ways in which they affect temporal life. Pre- 
senting a wealth of material from official archives and files of French Catholic 
periodicals and organizations, the author supplements his research by direct inter- 
views with key personnel from a variety of Catholic groups. The book will be 
of interest to all students of political science, sociology, and French civilization. 

408 pages. Charis, tables, maps, diagrams, $8.50 
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European Politics and Government 
A Comparative Approach 


Clifford A. L. Rich, Oklahoma State University; Robert O. 

Gibbon, Wisconsin State College; Lowell G. Noonan, San 

Fernando Valley State College; Helmut Bader, El Camino 
College; and Karel Hulitka, University of Buffalo 


Ready in March. This textbook for the first course in comparative govern- 
ment presents a detailed, balanced, and comprehensive account of the 
politics and government of five major European powers: Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, and the U.S.S.R. A specialist on each country 
analyzes the causal determinants of its political action; the governing process 
is systematically dealt with and given in great detail in order to impart a 
clear understanding of how the major European systems compare with that 
of the United States. The final chapter summarizes the politics and institu- 
tions of European union. 1962. 800 pp., illus. $8.00 


Public Administration 


John M. Pfiffner, University of Southern California; and 
Robert V, Presthus, Cornell University 


This standard textbook provides a comprehensive account of public adminis- 
tration today. It integrates the descriptive-institutional material of adminis- 
trative science and the behavioral analyses of administration in action. Book 
analyzes the nature of public bureaucracy and the political environment 
with its attendant pressures on the public administrator; incorporates mate- 
rial on decision-making and data processing in fact-finding and planning. 
Reflects recent research in group behavior, individual motivation, leader- 
ship dynamics, etc. 4th Ed., 1960. 570 pp. $7.50 


Public Finance 


Earl R. Rolph and George F. Break 
—both University of California, Berkeley 


Thoroughly class tested, this textbook sets forth the theoretical and 
technical issues involved at all levels of government. It demonstrates how 
economic intelligence can be applied to illuminate the problems of public 
finance. Book provides a descriptive-historical analysis of government finance 
and its role in the economy; presents in detail the various tax. resources 
available to the government. American fiscal experience predominates, but 
that of other countries is incorporated where applicable. Book examines 
current social security programs, the problems arising from the growth of 
metropolitan regions, fiscal theory and policy, etc. 1961. 586 pp., illus. 

$7.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
Kindly mention Tus Annars when writing to advertisers 
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can studies ‘of Russia must conform to 
certain standards—for example, almost to- 
tal neglect of the immense economic and 
social transformation of the Soviet com- 
munity in the epochs of Stalin and of 
Khrushchev, without which the “history” 
of the party is meaningless; emphasis on 
“palace gossip” and on the abuses and 
horrors perpetrated by the oligarchs, never 
on their creative accomplishments; and 
scrupulous avoidance, even in elaborate 
bibliographies, of any mention of any 
Western writer who has ever perceived 
anything even slightly meritorious in any 
of the words or deeds of the rulers of the 
Soviet Union. These are the precondi- 
tions in American studies of the Soviet 
Union made with university sponsorship, 
foundation subsidies, and governmental ap- 
proval. 

Armstrong’s book exemplifies the model. 
Its final sentence, without evidence or 
critical discussion, depicts the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union as “the center 
and buttress of a world wide complex with 
unlimited aims of aggrandizement.” Such 
ethnocentric and paranoid attitudes, fully 
paralleled in Soviet “scholarship,” will never 
enable Americans to understand Russians 
or Russians to understand Americans. Arm- 
strong has written a useful work. But he 
has made no contribution toward the reso- 
lution of a dismal and potentially tragic 
impasse in American-Russian relations. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 

Woodrow Wilson Professor of 

Government 
Williams College 


Burnett BOLLOTEN. The Grand Camou- 
flage: The Communist Conspiracy in the 
Spanish Civil War, Pp. 350. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. $6.50. 


Spain and recent Spanish history seem to 
be again attracting in the United States 
and Great Britain the attention which they 
merit. After a lengthy hiatus caused by 
many reasons, perhaps, revulsion aroused 
by the Franco regime and, certainly, the 
difficulties of working with polemical and 
often incomplete sources, authors like Hugh 
Thomas in The Spanish Civil War, Arthur 
P. Whitaker in Spain and the Defense of 
the West, and Stanley G. Payne in Falange: 
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A Study of Spanish Fascism, have grap- 
pled with considerable success with thorny 
themes of the Peninsula. 

Two of the most important studies of 
the Spanish Civil War are by David T. 
Cattell, one entitled Soviet Diplomacy and 
the Spanish Civil War, the other, Com- 
munism and the Spanish Civil War. It is 
the latter excellent monograph which lies 
squarely across the track of Mr. Burnett 
Bolloten’s The Grand Camouflage. Briefly, 
Mr. Cattell told the story earlier than, and 
at least as well as, Mr. Bolloten. 

The Grand Camouflage describes with 
exceptional clarity—the result of the au- 
thor’s stylistic skill but also of his un- 
changing focus on one aspect of a many- 
sided situation——the success of communism 
in penetrating and dominating the govern- 
ment of the Spanish Republic from 1936 
to 1939. Loudest in support of the demo- 
cratic republic, tenacious in persuading or 
compelling their Socialist and Anarchist 
opponent-allies to their own ends, and 
most efficiently organized, the Communists 
ceaselessly pursued their objectives. Mr. 
Bolloten traces the internal political strug- 
gles which they precipitated in Spain up 
through the fall of Largo Caballero’s cabi- 
net in May 1937. The author, who was 
born in Wales and reported from Spain 
during a period of the Civil War, has skill- 
fully employed an extensive array of news- 
papers, party pamphlets, written and oral 
interviews, and printed memoirs to tell 
this dramatic, vital story. But this study 
is not “historical news”: Mr. Cattell did 
the job well and first, and he carried his 
history through to the end of the war, as 
Mr. Bolloten inexplicably fails to do. 

And there was not as much mystery 
about what the Communists were doing in 
Spain as Mr. Bolloten’s title and treat- 
ment imply. George Orwell learned quickly 
enough what was happening to “his” left, 
and told the sorry tale—in Homage to 
Catalonia—in 1937. The Communists them- 
selves made no secret of the fact that they 
were supporting the Republic on a short- 
term basis. André Marty, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Comintern, 
wrote an article in August 1936, which was 
published in every country where there was 
a Communist periodical. Marty said: “In 
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a country like Spain, where feudal institu- 
tions and roots are still very deep, the 
working class and the entire people have 
the immediate and urgent task, the only 
possible task—and all recent appeals of the 
Communist Party repeat it and prove it— 
not to bring about the socialist revolution, 
but to defend, consolidate, and develop the 
bourgeois democratic ‘revolution.” (This 
statement is quoted on page 101 of The 


Grand Camouflage.) The fact is that the ` 


Communists employed no camouflage ex- 
cept that of not specifying that they were 
fighting only for themselves and for the 
Soviet Union. And opponents and sympa- 
thizers put their heads in the sand or 
looked at the stars or threw dust in each 
other’s eyes, forgetting only one fact: that 
the Communists were unlikely to have sur- 
rendered their final goal. 

Mr. Bolloten’s book is more detailed for 
the period which it covers than any exist- 
ing account. The reportorial quality of his 
historical writing is superb: see, for exam- 
ple, his chapter on “The Iron Column.” 
But if the book’s title were “The Grand 
Spanish Deception” it would be more re- 
alistic, and if Mr. Bolloten had not ex- 
pended the twenty years which, as he ac- 
knowledges in his Foreword, it cost him to 
write this book, he might have had an im- 
portant historical “scoop,” rather than a 
competent, if partial, development of a 
twice-told tale. 

f Tuomas F. McGann ° 

Professor of History 

University of Texas 


CARL ERIK KNOELLINGER. Labor in Fin- 
land. (Wertheim Publications in Indus- 
trial Relations.) Pp. xii, 300. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960. $6.00. 

The hard destinies of the four million 
people inhabiting Finland have created eco- 
nomic and mental conditions which are 
conducive to strong antagonism and inces- 
sant strife and struggle at all levels. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of internal conflicts and 
external pressures, the Finns have man- 
aged to avoid hysterical political solutions 
and to maintain a democratic political sys- 
tem and a Western way of life. 

Professor Knoellinger, of the Swedish 
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University of Abo, Finland, has given us 
a birds-eye view of the turbulent develop- 
ment of Finnish workers’ and employers’ 
organizations and their mutual relations. 
It could be called a history of labor in a 
developing country. 

The author has confined himself mainly 
to a description of historical events during 
the twentieth century and of the institu- 
tional framework, all in concrete terms. 
In a somewhat sketchy analytical chapter, 
a number of more theoretical questions are 
discussed. Has, for instance, the organi- 
zational weakness of the trade unions— 
their low membership and factional rival- 
ries—made the wage development more or 
less inflationary than one could have ex- 
pected with a stronger—and at the same 
time more “mature,” centralized, and self- 
confident—trade union movement in the 
same economic circumstances? Another 
problem discussed by Knoellinger is the 
one which led to the recent split of both 
the Social-Democratic Party and the trade 
union movement: whether a less aggressive 
trade union policy would be conducive to 
better results for the workers in terms of 
the relation between wages and prices. The 
question of whether prices chase wages or 
wages chase prices is naturally kept in mind 
as well. Knoellinger’s discussion of these 
and allied problems is not conclusive, some- 
thing that might be regarded as unavoid- 
able. 

Although the problems of Finland are 
largely unique, the Finnish experience may 
to some extent be representative of those 
of a rural country trying to make up for 
its economic lag. One can subscribe to 
the words of Professor Galenson in the 
Foreword that the author has provided a 
wealth of material from which students of 
economic development, labor history, and 
labor economics have a great deal to learn. 

GoésTta REHN 

Ministry of Finance 

Stockholm 


Hupert Ripka. Eastern Europe in the 
Post-War World. Pp. xv, 266. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. $5.95. 
The most important point to remember 

when reading this book is that Ripka was 

high in the Ministerial Councils of Presi- 
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dent Benes’ government after World War 
II, and was forced to resign in 1948 when 
the Communists seized power. He then 
emigrated to England and the United 
States. What the overenthusiastic eulogy 
by Hugh Seton-Watson—in the Introduc- 
tion—does not tell us, is that Ripka had 
been a strong supporter of Stalin and be- 
came one of the most bitter opponents of 
Stalin’s policies only because of Stalin’s 
opposition to the Marshall plan (pp. 75ff). 

The present work is thus, more or less, 
a meek apology for the role Ripka and 
Benes played in world politics by trusting 
Stalin, The reviewer could find, for in- 
stance, no mention that Benes was the first 
Western statesman to visit Stalin, formally, 
during World War II against the direct ad- 
vice of his Western friends. Seton-Watson 
disposes of this difficulty by claiming: “It 
is easy in 1961 to look back and to criti- 
cize President Beneš for mistakes in his 
policy, in particular for his willingness to 
trust his Soviet ally” (p. ix). But he is 
also right to point out that we should re- 
member that the British forced the Munich 
surrender in 1938. 

Otherwise, Ripka’s presentation is a 
pretty good survey of the general trends 
going on in Certral-Eastern Europe under 
the Soviet hegemony. After a brief over- 


view of the area’s past history, he outlines - 


the economic, social, cultural, and re- 
ligious differences among the various coun- 
tries and the differences in their political 
regimes before World War II. He then 
analyzes the rivalries of the great powers, 


Soviet rule, the Polish rebellion, and other - 


problems concerning the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries—such as the rising influence of Com- 
munist China, Tito’s quarrels with the 
Kremlin,.and the general unrest in the 
satellite countries. His most important 
conclusion is that “the revolutionary forces 
in the Soviet empire will not be able to 
achieve the liberation of the enslaved peo- 
ples of East Central Europe without effec- 
tive political aid from the Western Pow- 


ers” (p. 242). Academically speaking, the | 


work suffers from the lack of a bibliog- 
raphy, and the few references scattered 
here and there certainly do no justice to 
the numerous systematic studies available 
today in the United States on every point 
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covered by Ripka. But Ripka was also a 
professional journalist, and his presenta- 
tion is certainly a readable introduction to 
what is going on in the Soviet colonies in 
Central-Eastern Europe. 
Josera S. Roucex 
Professor and Chairman 
Departments of 
Political Science 
and Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


The Holstein Papers: The Memoirs, Diaries 
and Correspondence of Friedrich Von 
Holstein, 1837-1909, Vol, III: Corre- 
spondence, 1861-1896. Edited by Nor- 
man Rich and M. H. Fisher. Pp. xv, 
665. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1961. $17.50. 


The third volume of The Holstein Pa- 
pers comprises the letters written and re- 
ceived by Holstein from 1861 to 1896, 
Holstein had destroyed the greater part of 
his own letters before 1880, and the docu- 
ments dating from 1861 to 1880 are conse- 
quently, in the majority, made up of let- 
ters addressed to him. In 1880 Holstein 
began the practice of making drafts or 
copies of his own letters, and this innova- 
tion coincides, curiously enough, with his 
decision to keep a diary of his activities 
and to jot down certain reflections in the 
manner of memoirs. It is difficult to say 
just what prompted this change of habit. 
The editors have found no rationale in 
his method, nor can the many gaps in his 
correspondence be satisfactorily explained. 
Some letters of a self-incriminating nature 
were apparently destroyed, while others 
equally condemnatory were preserved. 

The significance of this publication as a 
source for European diplomatic history can 
hardly be overrated. It complements and, 
in certain instances, surpasses the volumes 
of Die Grosse Politik, since the Holstein 
letters are of a more intimate nature and 
reveal important gradations in Holstein’s 
thinking and strategy during the years 
when he was one of the policy-makers in 
the German foreign office. 

This brief review allows me to do no 
more than point out the most salient prob- 
lems on which new light is shed. We 
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receive fresh and revelatory information 
about the Arnim affair; Bismarck’s policy 
toward France, Austria, Russia, and Eng- 
land is discussed in great detail, and the 
formation of the Triple Alliance becomes 
considerably clearer. The illness of that 
hapless crown prince, Frederick William, 
holds our interest for several pages. Bis- 
marck’s dismissal stands out in clear re- 
lief as a catastrophe, at least ‘in the light 
of German foreign policy. From many of 
these letters the figure of Herbert Bis- 
marck emerges in tragic aspect, and the 
reader will await the forthcoming publica- 
tion of his letters—edited by Walter Buss- 
mann—with keen anticipation. 

For the decade following 1890, the un- 
predictable personality of the Kaiser over- 
shadows most of the other problems then 
looming on the international horizon.: The 
correspondence which gives so much sig- 
nificance to this volume flows on through- 
out the entire period: the letter from 
Prince Bismarck, letters from his sons, 
Bill and Herbert, from Chlodwig Hohen- 
lohe, Prince Bülow, Paul Hatzfeldt, Kider- 
lin-Wächter, Philip Eulenburg, and many 
lesser German diplomats. 

However, the psychological enigma that 
was Holstein is not to be deciphered from 
a reading of these letters. The historian is 
still groping his way into the basic mo- 
tives of his character and into the sources 
of power which gave him the position he 
occupied until his resignation in 1906. Nor 
can it be said that the dark shadows cloud- 
ing his reputation have been in any way 
dispelled by his correspondence. On the 
contrary, he remains -the suspicious, dis- 
trustful~recluse, faithless in friendship, re- 
vengeful in enmity. Our final judgment 
must, of course, be reserved until the later 

- part of the correspondence comes to hand. 

The Holstein papers are not, however, 
interesting to the diplomatic historian 
alone. To this reviewer they offer a most 
telling indictment of the aristocratic upper 

. crust then in charge of Germany’s foreign 
policy. The analyst of foreign affairs and 
the social historian of: Wilhelminian Ger- 
many will both reap the rewards which 
this volume offers. 

The editors deserve high praise for the 
impeccable presentation of these papers. 
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The tianslation is clear, and the comments 
and annotations are thorough and accurate. 
GERHARD MASUR 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of History 
Sweet Briar College 


P. H. J. H. Gospen. The Friendly Socie- 
ties in England, 1815-1875. Pp. x, 262. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, 1961. 
$6.50. 
The Friendly Societies of England are 

difficult for the American student to un- 

derstand, since there is nothing quite com- 

parable in this country. Yet without a 

knowledge of these distinctive institutions, 

it is impossible to understand the spirit of 
the English working people. Friendly So- 
cieties were organized by the working peo- 
ple to provide social life and a modicum of 
security against the casualties of sickness 
and death. ; 

The dual purpose of Friendly Societies 


. caused continuous difficulty, as the desire 


for fellowship was rarely conducive to good 
money management. Frequently members 
spent more toasting each other than they 
contributed to the benefit fund. With the 
gradual improvement. of acuarial tables 
and the higher income ‘of the artisan 
classes, the unstable social clubs were trans- 
formed into more reliable mutual benefit 
societies, This transformation of local 
clubs into affiliated lodges under central 
management is the principal theme ‘of this 
book. 

The national government early took a 
hand in the ‘transformation of the social 
clubs into benefit societies. The purposes 
of government intervention were the en- 
couragement of self-help and the reduction 
in the cost of poor relief. The most im- 
portant legislation, the Sir George Rose 
Act of 1793, enabled the Friendly Societies 
to register without paying the usual legal 
fees. Registration provided a privileged 
legal status which placed their funds under 
the protection of the local courts. Later 
on, the Friendly Societies were able to de- 
posit their funds in savings banks at a pre- 
ferred rate of interest. 

The Friendly Societies were quick to 
take advantage of the privileges conferred 
upon. them by a benevolent government. 
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According to the Poor Law Returns of 
1803, there were 9,672 Societies with 
704,350 members. The membership had 
grown to more than nine hundred thousand 
by the end of the Napoleonic War, and it 
continued to grow during the rest of the 
century. In 1872 a Royal Commission esti- 
mated the membership of registered and 
unregistered Societies to be nearly five mil- 
lion, a number which far exceeded the 
membership of both the trade unions and 
the co-operatives. 

Mr. Gosden is primarily interested in the 
later growth of the Friendly Societies. He 
carefully describes the organization and 
plots the distribution of the affiliated or- 
ders, such as the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows and the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
which recruited their members from the 
better-paid artisans. In telling the story 
of the growth of these affiliated orders, Mr. 
Gosden has added to our understanding of 
the aspirations and achievements of the 
English working classes. 

Raymonp G. CowHERD 

Associate Professor 

Department of History 

and Government 
Lehigh University 


F. J. Fisuer (Ed.). Essays in the Eco- 
nomic and Social History of Tudor and 
Stuart England. (In Honor of R. H. 
Tawney.) Pp. 235. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1961. $5.50. 


There is no more controversial epoch 
among English historians today than the 
century which divides’ the Reformation 
from the outbreak of the Civil War under 
Charles I. This concentration of interest 
has coincided with a change in emphasis 
from political and religious to social and 
economic questions. Both for the intensifi- 
cation of enquiry and for the change in em- 
phasis, Professor R. H. Tawney has been 
largely responsible. Whether the shift in 
_ emphasis has gone too far is perhaps not 
a question to raise so near to the eightieth 
birthday of a great and generous-minded 
téacher. After all neither Tawney himself 
nor the best of his disciples have ever 
claimed that economic and social history 
provided all the answers, though they do 
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seem in England nowadays to provide 
nearly all the thesis subjects, 

Professor Fisher, Tawney’s successor at 
the London School of Economics, has 
brought together an impressive group of 
essays as a tribute to the master. He him- 
self in an essay called “Tawney’s Century” 
and Mr. Christopher Hill in “Protestantism 
and the Rise of Capitalism” provide some 
helpful reflections on the character of the 
epoch, The other essays deal with par- 
ticular and detailed aspects of the English 
scene. Maurice Beresford on the theory 
and practice of enclosure in the mid-seven- 
teenth century and Joan Thirsk on the 
growth of regional domestic industries add 
to our knowledge of rural development. 
Aspects of administration are covered by 
Mr. Lawrence Stone’s analysis of the gains 
made in office by the first Earl of Salis- 
bury (1596-1612), and by Mr. G. E. Ayl- 
mer’s examination of the personnel of the 
Exchequer under King Charles I. Mr. 
Robert Ashton demonstrates the same 
King’s astonishing ineptitude in handling 
the business interests of the City. Mr. 
D. H. Pennington in “The Accounts of the 
Kingdom 1642-1649” presents much valu- 
able information about the financing of 
Parliament’s war, and Mr. D. C. Coleman 
contributes a useful study of Sir John 
Banks, who made a very good thing out 
of providing ready money for an embar- 
rassed government in the 1670’s. 

Allin all, this little volume contains 
much new information and offers some 
useful pointers toward further enquiry. 
Yet it seems strange that in a book of so- 
cial and economic studies devoted to the 
history of a maritime people at a period 
of significant expansion only one essay— 
that by Mr. Ralph Davis on “England and 
the Mediterranean”—should deal with for- 
eign trade and none with colonial ventures. 
The weakness of English seventeenth-cen- 
tury scholarship today is not so much its 
concentration on economic factors as its al- 
most undeviating insularity. 

C. V. Wepcwoop 


Denys Hay. The Italian Renaissance in 
Its Historical Background. Pp. xii, 217. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1961. $5.50.- 


ky, 
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Professor Hay admits to a sense of “‘fool- 
hardiness” in attempting a general sketch 
of the Italian Renaissance. The problem 
is twofold. He knows that in a sense he 
is following in the footsteps of Burckhardt, 
for whom like so many of us he feels re- 
newed admiration; and, on the, other hand, 
his book may appear presumptuous be- 
cause the masses of specialized Renais- 
sance studies during the century since 
Burckhardt make responsible generaliza- 
tion extraordinarily difficult. Hay has nev- 
ertheless chosen to make the attempt, and 
we should be grateful for what we may 
rather call his courage. His achievement 
does not lie, however, simply in his ability 
to combine in a coherent account the work 
of others; he has been successful above all 
in divesting himself of stereotypes and see- 
ing his subject freshly. 

The result is an emphasis on variety and 
change. The author believes that there 
was a Renaissance, which he describes as 
a drastic shift in “the style of living,” 
characterized by the dominance of lay in- 
terests and the acceptance of worldly— 
though not necessarily antireligious—values, 
evident by the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and influential to about 1700, 
when another basic shift in human atti- 
tudes may be discerned. In keeping with 
the emphasis of most recent scholarship, 
Hay is insistent on the close relation be- 
tween the cultural Renaissance and politi- 
cal and social conditions, which varied 
widely throughout Italy. Hence Hay is 
quite aware that many parts of Italy par- 
ticipated very little in the Renaissance, 
and that even its essential Florentine chap- 
ter must be divided into phases correspond- 
ing to the changing social and political 
scene. It is particularly necessary to trace 
the development of Florence from repub- 
lic to principate because only in this way 
can the historian explain how a culture 
closely related in its origins to the repub- 
lican traditions of a free city proved so at- 
tractive to aristocratic and princely north- 
ern Europe. Gone entirely from this flexi- 
ble and nuanced picture are the stock 
conceptions of individualism, the state as a 
work of art, and humanism as an explicit 
philosophy of life. an 

It may be that here the author has tried 
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to do too much in too little space—perhaps 
the consequence of trying to combine a 
plan for a general book with an invitation 
to deliver a short series of lectures. The 
problem of balance between detail and 
generalization has not always been well 
solved, and certain statements inevitably 
seem to call for qualification or elabora- 
tion. The recurrent preoccupation of the 
author with the problem of Italian unity 
after he had rejected its relevance to the 
Renaissance is also difficult to understand. 
Nevertheless, the book is full of skillful 
summaries and particular insights. 
WILLIAM J. BouwsMA 

Associate Professor of History 

University of California 

Berkeley 


SmNEY PAINTER. Feudalism and Liberty: 
- Articles and Addresses of Sidney Painter. 
Edited by Fred A. Cazel, Jr. Pp. x, 313. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1961. 
$5.50, 


Sidney Painter, author of eight books on 
medieval history, died early in 1960. This 
volume of his kleine Schriften is a welcome 
and fitting memorial to a scholar who con- 
tributed greatly to the study of medieval 
history in America. In it his student, col- 
laborator, and friend, Fred A. Cazel, Jr., 
has collected all of his historical writing, 
except reviews, which does not appear else- 
where within’ book covers. There are 
twenty-five articles and addresses, includ- 
ing three not previously published. 

For the general reader, four articles 
are outstanding. Painter thought and 
wrote lucidly about the nature and prob- 
lems of government. In “The Responsi- 
bility to Refrain from Exercising Power,” 
here published for the first time, he treats 
of the restraint expected of a government 
from feudal times to the present, and 
argues that World Government will remain 
a dream unless people can assume that it 
would respect their rights and liberties. 
“Magna Carta” and “Individualism in the 
Middle Ages” are clear and thoughtful 
articles of interest to students of political 
theory. “Feudalism and Western Civiliza- 
tion,” in which Painter asserts that feudal- 
ism fostered our modern ideas of in- 
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Systems 
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Lucid, sensitive and direct, this brief but 
vastly informative book—the ninth volume 
in the Brown and Haley Lecture Series— 
provides an intelligent approach to an un- 
derstanding of the many new and bewilder- 
ing political systems emerging today. Taking 
examples from Cuba, the Congo, Asia, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, China, and Latin 
America, the author examines and clarifies 
the basic human response to the formation of 
these systems. Notes $3.00 
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by H, H. WILSON 


In 1954, a small pressure group, backed by 


powerful business interests, ended the tele- 
vision monopoly of the British Broadcasting 
Company. In addition to being a history of 
that bitter campaign, this book—based on 
much unpublished material—is a virtual 
blueprint for lobbyists~an objective in- 
vestigation into the impact of such a pres- 
sure group on a political party and its 
ideology. “. . . ‘a fascinating account of 
how commercial TV came into being in 


Britain.”—Broadcasting. References, Index 
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The 
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Years 
MACHINE AND 


REFORM POLITICS IN 


NEW YORK CITY 


by CHARLES GARRETT 


: & 
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“« 


. . . puts its emphasis on the La Guardia 
era, but its sweep is broad, from the found- 
ing of the Society of Saint Tammany in 1789 


. through a cursory view of the Wagner ad- 


ministration’s first seven years... . An ex- 
cellent history of men and events, balanced 
in its judgments, generous in facts and fig- 
ures of city elections from dim past to pres- 
ent... a scholarly . .. as well as a 
rewardingly readable book.”—WILLIAM 
OGDON, N. Y. Times Book Review. Illus- 
trated, notes, bibliography, index $8.50 
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dividual liberty, is a model for under- 
graduate lectures surveying great ideas. 

In 1935 Painter worked out “The Ideas 
of Chivalry,” which underlies his later 
French Chivalry, and he summarized these 
conclusions again in 1957 in his lecture 
on feudalism. In these pieces, he wrote 
with particular zest and humor about 
“courtly love,” but he never resolved the 
contradiction of how this romantic notion 
influenced behavior if it was not taken 
seriously. In his final statement he calls 
courtly love “a set of ethical ideas which 
gradually gained ground in the minds of 


the knightly class,’ but he also says it 


“remained a pleasant literary conceit.” 

The greatest value of this volume will be 
for specialized students of France and 
England in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, who can find here all of Painter’s 
detailed and carefully documented articles 
on feudal institutions and genealogy. 
Among ‘the more notable articles are those 
on “Castle-Guard” and “English Castles” 
and on the families of Lusignan and 
Quency. “The Lands of Ralph Fitz 
Hubert” and “The Earl of Clare” are 
printed here for the first time. The con- 
sultation of this material is greatly facili- 
tated by a full index. 

The volume includes a short curriculum 
vitae and a full bibliography of Painter’s 
books, articles, and reviews. 

Joun F. BENTON 

Assistant Professor of History 

University of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


RICHARD Drinnon. 
A Biography of Emma Goldman. Pp. 
xv, 349. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1961. $5.95. . 

This is an excellent biography of a re- 
markable woman, Emma Goldman, Amer- 
ica’s outstanding anarchist. The -book is 
well written, well documented, sympa- 
thetic but objective. Dr. Drinnon is not 
an anarchist but a liberal, one gathers, who 
would have agreed with John Dewey or 
possibly Roger Baldwin, rather than with 
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J. Edgar Hoover, concerning a woman 
whose eloquence and courage even the 
police respected. This reader detects—and 
shares—the author’s impatience with the 
conventional American middle-class fear 
and hatred of Emma. But looking back on 
her story before World War I in the light 
of subsequent developments: the Smith and 
McCarran Acts, the Attorney General’s 
list, McCarthyism, and the John Birch 
Society, I marvel that she fared no worse. 
However great her love of humanity, how- 
ever free was she of practicing terrorism, 
her unconventional ideas and practices in 
the field of marriage and sex, her violence 
in horsewhipping her once-revered teacher, 
Johann Most, her active support of Alex- 
ander Berkman’s unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate Henry Clay Frick in order to 
cure the wrongs of the steel workers, and 
her generally eloquent defense of an- 
archists who used or advocated physical 
force made her anything but a precursor 
of Gandhi. 

It was not the general violence of the 
Bolshevik revolution which made her its 
brave critic from the left, but the in- 
justice of that violence, notably in the 
case of the Kronstadt sailors. I vividly 
remember sitting in someone’s living room 
with Emma and a group of pro-Soviet 
liberals whose old affection for Emma was 
sorely strained by criticisms of Stalin 
which I was coming sadly to share. That 
was in 1939 when she was allowed to return 
for a short period to lecture and visit 
friends in the country which had hys- 
terically deported her and Alexander Berk- 
man on the Buford—along with 247 others 
—to a revolutionary paradise which had 
sorely disappointed these champions of 
anarchy, : 

Emma, coming to America from Russia 
as a relative paradise, Emma deported 
from America to a revolutionary Russia 
as to a paradise-regained, was sorely dis- 
appointed. But she never became any sort 
of tired radical or cynic. Dr. Drinnon 
somewhere observes that she was a rebel 
rather than a revolutionist; that is, she, as 
an anarchist, did not feel compelled to 
worry much about what was to replace 
what she hated as evil. But she never lost 
her confidence that somehow the job would 
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be done, not even after the anarchist 
debacle in the Spanish civil war. 

The book, especially its earlier sections, 
gave me nostalgic memories of a simplicity 
of faith that so many of us felt before 
World War I in progressive reforms, in 
democratic socialism, or in anarchism easy 
for men to apply to a troubled world. Its 
gods, then, as too largely now, were ab- 
solute nationalism, profit, and power, and 
their strength still is great. 

Norman THOMAS 


CrypE E. Jacoss. Justice Frankfurter and 
Civil Liberties. (University of California 
.Publications in Political Science, Vol. 
_ XID.) Pp. viii, 265. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
- 1961. $5.00. 


In recent years there have been pub- 
lished a number of other books concerned 
with the work of Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
among them those by Samuel Konefsky, 
Charles L. Black, Jr., and Wallace Mendel- 
son. This book by Clyde E. Jacobs is the 
most detailed and intensive. It represents 
solid ‘scholarship. It lacks, however, the 
sparkle and appeal of previous studies 
that contrasted Frankfurter with Justice 
Hugo Black. Jacobs’ book is more for 
the specialist than for the nonlegal student 
of public affairs who lacks patience to work 
through a close analysis of legal issues; 
but the book is worth the time and effort 
- it demands, 

The author might have given the book 
the following subtitle: “A Study in Prag- 
matic Constitutionalism”; for the intel- 
lectual ‘portrait that is presented is that of 
a pragmatic jurist, one who has made the 
philosophies of William James and John 
Dewey into habits of mind. 

Four chapters are devoted to the First 
Amendment freedoms; then there are 
chapters on “Liberty and National Secu- 
rity,” “Federal Procedural Rights,” and 
“Due Process and the Living Law.” There 
are helpful introductory and concluding 
chapters and some thirty-five pages of 
notes, 

In all the chapters, the central aspect of 
Justice Frankfurter’s approach is apparent, 
in one way or another, and this has best 
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been put by Frankfurter himself. In a 
letter written in 1940 to Justice Stone, 
Frankfurter argued that in civil liberties 
cases there is “the clash of rights, not 
the clash of wrongs,” and that there is no 
calculus by which this clash can be re- 
solved. But he consoled himself with the 
fact that the Justices of the Supreme Court 
are not “the primary resolvers of the 
clash. We are not exercising an indepen- 
dent-judgment; we are sitting in judgment 
upon the judgment of the legislature.” In 
an article written in 1954, Frankfurter put 
the matter this way: “The core of the dif- 
ficulty is that there is hardly a question 
of any real difficulty before the Court that 
does not entail more than one so-called 
principle. Anybody can decide a question 
if only a single principle is in controversy.” 
This approach would lead Frankfurter to 
say, as William James once said to Josiah 
Royce, “Damn the Absolute!” The. only 
trouble is that although James was enough 
of a pragmatist and pluralist to see even 
the need and utility of absolutes, one some- 
times has the suspicion that Justice Frank- 
furter, unlike James, is nonpragmatic in 
his radical denial of constitutional abso- 
lutes. 
Mitton R. Konvirz 
Professor 
School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations and Law School 
Cornell University 


Martin L. Fausotp. Gifford Pinchot: 
Bull Moose Progressive. Pp. viii, 270. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Press (Men and Movements Series), 
1961. $4.50. 


Gifford Pinchot is a welcome addition to 
the Men and Movements Series published 
by the Syracuse University Press. 

Pinchot is best remembered, of course, 
as a dedicated forester and conservationist. 
And Pennsylvanians vividly recalli—some 
affectionately and some bitterly—his two 
colorful terms a generation ago as Governor 
of the Keystone State: This book em- 
phasizes neither of these, although the 
author grants that in Pinchot’s fight for 
conservation were the beginnings of “many 
of this century’s ‘concepts of enlarged 
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federal responsibility, vigorous presidential 
stewardship, and scientific planning in 
government.” 

Professor Fausold concentrates, rather, 
on Pinchot’s role as a spokesman for 


Progressive party radicalism from 1910 ` 


to 1917. “Perhaps no American repre- 
sented the total 1901-17 span of the 
Progressive movement as well as did Gif- 
ford Pinchot”; and during the latter half 
of this period “he affected the vital pro- 
cesses of the national life, adding con- 
siderably to its liberal tone.” These 
activities from 1910 to 1917, Fausold in- 
sists, “influenced the national political 
structure and ideology” far more than his 
work as forester and governor. In present- 
ing evidence to support this thesis, the 
author demonstrates sound scholarship. 

Especially interesting is the account of 
the “ideological gap” that developed be- 
tween Gifford and his brother Amos. In- 
deed, this book is almost a study of the 
brothers Pinchot rather than of Gifford 
alone, Although the two Progressives often 
saw eye to eye, Amos was by no means 
the worshiper of Theodore Roosevelt that 
his brother was. 

Fausold is obviously disturbed by Gif- 
ford’s strong feelings against Woodrow 
Wilson, which were induced by Roosevelt’s 
and Pinchot’s conviction that Wilson was 
highly inadequate in dealing with Ger- 
many in 1915-1916. The author main- 
tains, however, that Pinchot’s constant 
advocacy of domestic radicalism played a 
decided role “in pushing Wilson con- 
siderably to the left in 1916, and thus, 
with Progressive support, back into the 
Presidency.” 


Pinchot emerges from this study as a ` 


consistent Progressive who leaned toward 
radicalism, but could adjust to the 
political facts of life a little better than 
his brother. When he ran—unsuccessfully— 
against Boies Penrose in the Pennsylvania 
senatorial election of 1914, he was realistic 
enough, after a long hard look at the situa- 
tion, to drop his idea of campaigning for 
government ownership of anthracite coal 
Jarids. 

Fausold sees clearly “the existence of a 
political bloodline” between Pinchot and 
his Progressivism, the welfare state of the 
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New Deal, and the New Frontier of John 
F, Kennedy. 
M. NELSON McGeary 
Professor of Political Science 
Pennsylvania State University 


ROBERT GRAY GUNDERSON. Old Gentle- 
men’s Convention: The Washington 
Peace Conference of 1861. Pp. xiii, 168. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1961. $5.00. 


The theme of this monograph is de 
veloped in logical fashion. The complex 
circumstances and conditions under which 
the Peace Conference met; the character 
of its personnel, varied in its concept of 
sectional difficulties and possibilities of 
adjustment and including many veterans 
distinguished -by past service to the nation; 
the controversy in the various states over 
the sending of delegates to the Convention, 
and the mixed motivations in so doing; 
the strategy of the compromisers and non- 
compromisers as the meeting got down to 
business; the final program that evolved 
and the adverse treatment accorded it by 
Congress are topics analyzed at length. 

The author points out that there was 
no effort to compromise economic issues, 
but he feels that a compromise on contro- 
versial aspects of the slavery question was 
feasible and was favored by probably a 
majority of the people in those states other 
than the seven that had seceded by the 
time the Convention met. This majority, 
however, could not effectively mobilize 
public opinion in such a way as to produce 
results; emotion ruled instead of reason. 
Secessionists from the South, convinced of 
the justice of their cause and anxious to 
hasten the secession of the border slave 
states, dubbed conciliators “submission- 
ists” and accused them of lacking patriot- 
ism for their sections, while many Repub- 
licans from the North, convinced of the 
righteousness of their cause and apprehen- 
sive of a split in their ranks over compro- 
mise, regarded as traitors those who would 
conciliate “traitors.” The Convention, in 
the face of opposition from delegates sent 
there, in some cases, to thwart conciliation 
proposals, finally brought forth a group 
of compromise proposals as a suggested 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
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This action increased Union sentiment in 
the border slave states, but the no-com- 
promise sentiments of President-Elect Lin- 
coln in his Inaugural Address reversed this 
sentiment. 

The author understands well the play of 
psychological, economic, and political 
forces during this era of history. A key 
to his analysis of the operation of these 
forces in the Conference proceedings is 
suggested in the following quotation: 
“When appeals to patriotism, history, 
public opinion, friendship, flattery, and 
economic advantage failed to produce 
agreement, extremists and moderates alike 
impatiently called up the threat of war... . 
. Each side took pains to place the onus of 
war on the other” (p. 69). 

The monograph includes a suggestive 
foreword by Professor Hesseltine, an in- 
dex, including the proposals adopted by 
the Convention with the votes on them, 
and an excellent bibliography. 

` Henry H, Simms 
Ohio State University 


Rozert J. Harris. The Quest for Equality: 
The Constitution, Congress, and the 
Supreme Court. Pp. xiv, 172. -Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1960. $4.00. 


“As good almost kill a man,” said John 
Milton in the Areopagitica, “as kill a good 
book.” In other ways, too, books are like 
men. They are often praised for virtues 
they do not possess and condemned for 
faults that are not theirs, Such, in any 
event, is the fate of Professor Robert J. 
Harris’ The Quest for Equality: The Con- 
stitution, Congress, and the Supreme Court. 

This book is wrongly praised—in the 
publisher’s comment on the jacket—as 
representing “the first complete synthesis 
of American political theory, constitutiorial 
history and constitutional law with regard 
to equal protection.” It is not complete. 
Professor Harris confines himself, as his 
subtitle suggests, to the concept of equality 
in the. equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment as read and ap- 
plied by Congress and the Supreme Court. 
It is not the first. See L. A. Warsoff’s 
Equality and the Law, published in 1938. 
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The book is wrongly praised—in the 
George Washington Law Review—as per- 
forming “a major service” in demonstrating 
“that the Fourteenth Amendment is not 
generically as narrow as it has usually been 
interpreted, and that the broader federal 
power would be equally, if not more, 
plausible,” and as making a “major con- 
tribution” in presenting “the thesis of 
secondary power in Congress to provide 
equal protection.” Professor Harris makes 
no pretense of an original contribution 
in the discovery of the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment at the time of its 
adoption. The contemporary debates and 
proceedings have been thoroughly combed 
by others. He finds my work on the 
Fourteenth Amendment not entirely beyond 
reproach, but accepts its conclusions out- 
right as to the general scope and character 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, the role 
assigned by it to Congress in its enforce- 
ment, and the analysis of the language em- 
ployed in the equal protection clause (pp. 
42-44), ‘ 

The book is wrongfully criticized: (1) 
in the American Historical Review—for 
being “written . . . around an extremely 
controversial interpretation of Plessy v. 
Ferguson,’ controversial apparently be- 
cause it cannot be shown that the framers 
of the Fourteenth Amendment specifically 
intended to do away with segregation in 
the schools and.other public facilities; (2) 
in the George Washington Law Review— 
for inadequately analyzing the state-action 
concept; (3) in the University of Pennsyl- 


“vania Law Review—for being unlawyerlike 


in offering judgments of the rightness of 
the Supreme Court decisions instead of 
simply discovering, cataloging, and re- 
porting them; and (4) in the George 
Washington Law Review—for failure of 
the later chapters to live up to the promise 
of the first two. 

Chapter One, dealing with the Greek, 
Roman, early Christian, and English back- 
ground, and Chapter Two, covering the 


- formulation, adoption, and early congres- 


sional application of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, are collative and recapitu- 
latory. s 
The review of the role of the equal 
protection clause in business and com- 
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mercial cases, contained in Chapter Three, 
is unduly curtailed in view of the fact 
that 76 per cent of all the equal protec- 
tion cases fall into this area, and in view 
of the need for an analysis of the nature 
of the classification doctrine. 

The author then settled down to the real 
work of the book: the study of the evolu- 
tion of United States Supreme Court cases 
and attitudes on Negro-White race rela- 
tions from the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment down to the present time, 
through the early period of constriction and 


emasculation, the long middle period of . 


latency, and the current period of partial 
resuscitation. Here the author is at his 
best. The writing is lively. The cases are 


sharply analyzed. The Court is portrayed . 


as returning to the Constitution in the 
_burial of Jim Crow. 

Though the reviews mentioned make 
plain that we do so for widely varying 
reasons, all readers can agree that Professor 
Harris has made a valuable contribution 
in this highly competent study. f 

JACOBUS TENBROEK 

University of California 

Berkeley 


CuHarLes M. Secar (Ed.). Conversations 
With Lincoln. Pp. 448. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1961. $6.75. 


“It is very strange,” commented Lincoln 
to a White House visitor in 1864, “that I, 
a boy brought up in the woods, and seeing, 
as it were, but little of the world, should 
be drifted into the very apex of this great 
event.” This book, Conversations with 
Lincoln, is an intensely human record of 
how Lincoln responded to the many chal- 
lenges of “this great event,” the Civil War. 
_ Charles M. Segal, a former Canadian 

journalist, has brought together in this 
collection more than one hundred and 
thirty recorded interviews with Lincoln, 
from the time of his nomination for the 
presidency to the day of his assassination 
in 1865. The result is a valuable insight 
into Lincoln’s thoughts, moods, attitudes 
and actions as he attempted to meet and 
solve the greatest crisis ever faced by an 
American president. Mr. Segal is aware 
of the limitations of his material: some 
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of the interviews were recorded by 
Lincoln’s visitors many years after the 
event; others were recorded immediately. 
Some attempted to reproduce Lincoln’s 
exact words, others paraphrased him. Even 
so, this collection is an important supple- 
ment to our record of Lincoln’s letters and 
speeches, in some cases even more im- 
portant, for here Lincoln is often captured 
in the informal, unpremeditated atmosphere 
of private conversation. — 

Some of Lincoln’s visitors approached 
him in a spirt of friendship and admiration, 
others in a spirit of antagonism. To each, 
the President spoke his mind in a way none 
could mistake. The figure that emerges 
from these conversations is not the Lincoln 
of the myth-makers, but rather that of 
the frontier politician who suddenly found 
himself faced with a crisis he but partially 
understood, groping for solutions, and suf- 
fering the anguish of uncertainty and in- 
decision. Here we see Lincoln just after 
his election, confident that the South was 
bluffing and that there would be no seces- 
sion and war; expecting, even after the war 
had started, that Southern Unionist senti- 
ment would soon right the ship of state; frus- 
trated and experiencing mental torture over 
the vacillation of his generals and the 
defeats of the Union armies; countering 
the protestations of the Radicals with his 
blunt insistence that the war was being 
waged for the sole purpose of restoring 
the Union and that emancipation was 
simply a lever for the achievement of this 
purpose; expressing anxiety over his re- 
election, an endorsement he desperately 
wished so. that he might “finish this job of 
putting down the rebellion, and restoring 
peace and prosperity to the country.” 
Lincoln’s humility, his sincerity, his hu- 
manitarianism, and his strength of purpose 
pervade the collection. “I must do the 
best I can,” he said in the fall of 1862, 
“and bear the responsibility of taking the 
course which I feel I ought to take.” 

Readers will surely agree with David 
Donald, who introduces the collection, that 
this is “a Lincoln book which says some- 
thing new.” 

i RoBERT W. JOHANNSEN 

Associate Professor of History 

University of Illinois 
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Ancus James Jounston, II. Virginia 
Railroads in the Civil War. Pp. xiv, 
336. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press for the Virginia Historical 
Society, 1961. $6.00. 


Historians of the Civil War have ascribed 
various reasons for the fall of the Con- 
federacy. Among these were the ineptitude 
of President Davis, the refusal of the 
Southern states to co-operate effectively 
with one another, the naval blockade, the 
moral blockade against slavery, and the 
Jack of discipline caused by the bewilder- 
ing mixture of democracy and aristocracy 
in Confederate ranks. Of late, emphasis 
has been placed upon the breakdown of 
Confederate defenses because of the in- 
adequacy of Southern railroads and their 
unintelligent management. This was made 
clear a few years ago by Robert C. Black, 
IPs The Railroads of the Confederacy, 
and now that author’s thesis is fortified by 
Mr. Johnston’s study of Virginia’s prin- 
cipal means of communication. 

Mr. Johnston. rehearses the military 
history of Virginia during what he calls 
the first modern war. He uses this ap- 
-pellation because, in the Civil War, rail- 
roads were available for the first time in 
history to transport large quantities of 
soldiers and supplies at a rapid rate. Mr. 
Johnston, after prodigious research, demon- 
strates that this means of transportation 
played a crucial role in almost every mili- 
tary movement in Virginia. The Con- 
federate armies often failed because of 
‘the weaknesses of the railroads. The Con- 
federate armies’ successes were attained by 
the skill of the generals and the heroism 
of the men in grey, not by the strength of 
the railroads. The fall of Richmond was 
largely the result of the celerity with which 
the Federals destroyed and redestroyed 
that city’s rail connections. 

Mr. Johnston proves his scholarly thesis 
almost too thoroughly. Military history 
has been written so often that the only 
excuse for writing it is to make it more 
vivid than did Douglas S. Freeman or 
Bruce Catton. The author of Virginia Rail- 
roads in the Civil War does not do this 
in retelling the battles of the 1860’s. He 
emphasizes his thesis with originality; but 
he also meanders almost endlessly over 
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the state’s many battlefields and up and 
down its maze of railroads. His book is 
redundant. But it is a convincing con- 
tribution to the endless stream of Civil 
War literature. I am not bold enough 
to call the book tedious. 
Francis B. SIMKINS 
Longwood College i 
Virginia 


Martin B. Duserman. Charles Frances - 
Adams, 1807-1886. Pp. xvi, 525. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. $7.50. 


This excellent biography is one of several 
books recently published or soon to be pub- 
lished about members of the Adams family. 
This illustrious family has had perhaps more 
of its members represented in Who’s Who 
than any other family in American history. 
The current interest of historians in the 
Adamses was stimulated by the decision of 
members of that family in 1954 to make 
the family papers available to research 
scholars. From this rich mine of Ameri- 
cana there will appear in the months ahead 
several other books. 

Charles Francis Adams is Mr. Duber- 
man’s first book. His meticulous research, 
his careful attention to significant detail, 
and his considerable talent as a writer 
mark the author as a notable contributor 
to American historiography. Professor 
Duberman, who teaches at Yale, had no 
competition in his project. The only book 
published previously about his subject. was 
a superficial biography by one of Charles 
Francis Adams’ sons in 1900. Doubtless 
there will be other books about this il- 
lustrious Adams, but none will replace this 
biography. 

Like his grandfather, John Adams, and 
his father, John Quincy Adams, Charles 
Francis was a stanch conservative. Like 
his forebears, this Adams had a large meas- 
ure of reserve, haughtiness, and aloofness 
in his personality. In spite of these dis- 
advantages, Charles Francis Adams had a 
distinguished career in public service. . 

Adams entered politics at a relatively 
early age in Massachusetts, his home state. 
As a member of the State Legislature, he 
gave unreservedly of his talents to the 
“Conscience Whigs.” Later as an anti- 
slavery leader and Free Soiler, Adams was 
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recognized .as a formidable leader among 
conservatives in the youthful Republican 
party. As a reward for his talented leader- 
ship in the National Congress, Adams, a 
Seward man, was named by Lincoln as 
Minister to England. 

In his role as the United States rep- 
resentative at the Court of Saint James 
during the War between the States, Adams 
rendered his greatest service to his country. 
Although he was one-of the most effective 
diplomats ever to represent the United 
States abroad, Adams was by no means the 
best loved or the most popular. His un- 
canny ability to understand completely 
what the problems were and how best to 
meet them proved his mettle as a diplomat. 
He realized that his job was to prevent 
England from joining the Southern Con- 
federacy rather than to enlist active British 
support for the Federal government. That 
he succeeded and thus, as some have said, 
enabled the North to defeat the South 
proved his talents. ` 

Adams served as a member of the 
American Commission at Geneva to settle 
the Alabama claims. His fair dealings 
with the British aided appreciably in 
cultivating more amiable relations between 
the two countries, 

Professor Duberman’s book, although 
not the perfect biography by any means, is 
an excellent one. Its impact upon Amer- 
ican historiography will be recognized 
when awards are made for American 
biography in 1961. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Science 

University of Florida 


Ricwarp W. Van Austyne. The Rising 
American Empire. Pp. ix, 215. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
$6.00. l . 


Professor Van Alstyne has claimed 
_ American diplomatic history as his par- 
ticular empire for more than three decades. 
The present volume, his third in this gen- 
eral field, is a revision and amplification 
of the Commonwealth Fund Lectures, 
‘which he delivered at University College, 
London, in 1956. 

The Rising American Empire is actually 
a descriptive title because this work is 
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definitely conceived and executed as a 
brief rather than merely as an analytic 
study of American national growth. From 
his long preoccupation with the variegated 
mosaic of our territorial development, both 
continental and insular, the author emerges 
as a Vigorous exponent of imperial determ- 
inism. To him the pattern of America’s 
expansionist mission was fixed with the 
first English colonies established in’ the 
seventeenth century, and the irresistible 
drive to empire then set in motion con- 
tinued its relentless though.not uninter- 
rupted course to the threshold of the 
twentieth century. 

The body of the book is devoted to a 
detailed chronicle of the successive episodes 
of American territorial expansion from the 
purchase of Louisiana to the domestication 
of the Caribbean. Mr. Van Alstyne’s 
unique contribution is to be found in his 
chapters dealing with the period from 
1775 to 1800. From source material 
previously untouched or little used, he 
extends and sharpens our understanding of 
the complications and contradictions of 
this confusing epoch. Students will find 
his work a useful supplement to standard 


‘sources, 


Because his treatment of American 
political development concentrates almost 
exclusively upon foreign relations, it may. 
bring into better focus some aspects of the 
controversial issues that crowded our forma- 
tive years. The problems have been com- 
plex and multidimensional and he may 
perhaps be correct in his assertion that the 
diplomatic aspects have not received the 
emphasis that their importance warranted. 
But in his eagerness to correct what he 
regards as omissions or faulty interpreta- 
tions, he falls into a similar error. His 
absorption with diplomacy is so complete 
that he fails to include within the compass 
of his own analysis the domestic forces 
that were also present, pressing and urgent. 
To this extent he has replaced one distor- 
tion with another. 

Hopefully, by his own overemphasis Mr. 
Van Alstyne has aided future analysts to 
achieve a new and more accurate synthesis. 

LAWRENCE H. CHAMBERLAIN 

Professor of Government 

Columbia University 
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Dare Van Every. Forth to the Wilder- 
ness: The First American Frontier, 1754— 
1774, Pp. xii, 369. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1961. $6.00. 
Mr. Van Every tells the story of the 

breaching of the Appalachian mountain 

barrier. His first section begins with the 
warnings of Pontiac’s attack on Detroit, 
then deals with the Proclamation Line of 

1763 and describes the geography of the 

land between the white settlement and the 

Mississippi and the Indian tribes that in- 

habited that area. A second section, en- 

titled “The Gatekeepers,” deals with the 
period between 1754 and 1766. The five 
gatekeepers,‘ each the focus of one or 
more chapters, include some of the most 
colorful and important figures in our 
frontier history: George Croghan, Colonel 

Henry Bouquet, Sir William Johnson, 

John Stuart, and Pontiac. Here also, in 

lesser roles, are Braddock and Forbes, 

Washington and Gage, Cornstalk and 

Attakullaculla—and a host of others. 

The sudden horror of Pontiac’s War is 

etched against the growing inevitability of 

final Indian defeat. 

We are told-that by 1766 the “Frontier 
People” were standing on the verge of a 
new push into the West, a great surge 
that was not to be stopped until they had 
reached the western ocean. The Iroquois, 
prompted by Sir William Johnson, sold out 
their fellow redmen in the Treaty of Fort 
Stanwix; the Cherokees followed a similar 
line of action in the South. Lord Dun- 
- mores War brought fire and sword to 
the entire frontier. In the blood bath 
that followed, and especially when Andrew 
Lewis’ frontiersmen stood fast against 
Cornstalk at Point Pleasant; the “Frontier 
People” became hardened to their own 
destiny. P 

Mr. Van Every has succeeded in sifting 
a mass of controversial and confusing data, 
and has prepared a narrative that is as 
clear and simple to follow as it is vivid, 
challenging, and suggestive. The emphasis 
upon the biographical aspect, the unusually 
fine maps, the accounts of Indian leaders 
and problems, the dramatic and readable 
descriptions of key battles, for example, 
Point Pleasant, Bushy Run, and the 
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British capture of Fort Niagara, all make 
this an outstanding volume. Perhaps most 
noteworthy of all is the emphasis: upon 
the development of a way .of thinking and 
living, the evolution of a “Frontier People,” 
who were to make possible the expansion 
of the United States. There are minor 
slips that will annoy scholars, but there 
are few of them. This is, as Professor 
Billington suggests in the brief Foreword, 
a really outstanding monograph, one that. 
reveals “something of the majesty of the 
westward movement -of the American 
people as they grappled to win and hold 
the first great West beyond the Appal- 
achians.” 
RALPH ApamMs Brown 

Professor of American History 

State University College 

Cortland 

New York 


CHARLES P. WHITTEMORE. A General of 
the Revolution: John Sullivan of New 
Hampshire. Pp. viii, 317. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. $6.00. 
In Revolution ’76, John Hyde Preston 

asserted that Washington could count on 

but four men for large independent com- 
mand; Sullivan, Greene, Wayne, and 

Arnold made up the quartet. Brave, en- 

ergetic, resourceful, the fiery Sullivan 

brought to his army post a keen desire to 
be of service, and he was, though plagued 
by bad luck. He was at his worst at 

Long Island, where his men precipately 

flew from the left, their naive commander 

admitting, “General Howe was too old for 
us,” and at Brandywine, where he became 
the explanation for rout, Thomas Burke 
calling him “the Marplot of our Army.” 

At Trenton, where they cleared the streets 

“in the twinkling of an eye,” and at Prince- 

ton, where the jubilant Sullivan’s men 

chased the British into the college yard, 
he was an able soldier. 

He was at his best during the retreat 
from Canada, in organizing the offense at 
Rhode Island, and in conducting the cam- 
paign against the Six Nations in New York 
State. Complete success, at times within 
his grasp, always eluded him. Ambition 
drove him’ unsparingly; yet he considered 
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American Indian Policy in the 
Formative Years 


THE INDIAN TRADE AND INTERCOURSE ACTS, 1790-1834 


By Francis P. Prucha, S.J. Drawn from official records and emphasizing gradual 
evolution of policy, this is the first full account of federal Indian law from the 
first statute in 1783 to the definitive laws of 1834. Relevant events are recreated 
and history analyzed to give an insight into current Indian policy. $6.75 


The Promised City 
NEW YORK’S JEWS 1870-1914 


By Moses Rischin. New York’s first great encounter with the social and cultural 
problems of the modern city is told here through the dramatic story of the great 
migration of East European Jews to the nation’s largest metropolis. $7.50 


The Economy of Cyprus 


By A. J. Meyer with Simos Vassiliou. A brief analysis to acquaint the general 
reader with this significant island. Its smallness, its indigenous socio-economic 
structure, and its British legacy make Cyprus important as a laboratory of Middle 
Eastern development. . $3.50 


Fire and Water 


SCIENTIFIC HERESY IN THE FOREST SERVICE 


By Ashely L. Schiff. An analysis of United States Forest Service procedures and 
the problematic relationship of research to its administration. $5.00 


Medical Service Corporations in 
the State of Washington 


A STUDY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICIAN-SPONSORED 
PREPAID MEDICAL CARE 


By George A. Shipman, Robert J. Lampman, and S. Frank Miyamoto. A study 
of two county medical service corporations in the State of Washington—physician- 
sponsored, non-profit, voluntary health insurance organizations—that have major 
experimental significance. Published for the Health Information Foundation. 


$6.50 
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SCIENTISTS 
IN INDUSTRY 


Conflict and. Accommodation 


By WILLIAM KORNHAUSER. The 
author analyzes four major areas of 
strain and accommodation between 
scientists and organizations in indus- 
trial research: 1) goals, 2) controls, 3) 
incentives, and 4) responsibilities for 
research. 240 pages. $6.00 


ORGANIZATION, AUTOMATION 
AND SOCIETY 


The Scientific Revolution in Industry 
By ROBERT A. BRADY. How basic 
changes i in transportation, communica- 
tions, and the distribution of goods are 
being created by the revolutions in 
standards and specifications, automa- 
tion, the chemical industry, the atomic 
industry. $8.50 
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Edited by DR. JOHN P. WIND- - 


MULLER, Associate Professor, 
New York School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity ` 


Reports on recent developments in inter- 
national labor relations and the problems 
of wage policy and wage movements, with 
a special discussion on labor issues in some 
of the underdeveloped countries. 


March, 1957 $2.00 
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arbitration, and the question of union 
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economy. 
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‘the well-being of his men at all times. He 
wished popularity, and on the whole gained 
it, but, unduly sensitive, he was often 
embroiled in controversies which could 
have been avoided. Often tactless, he was 
appreciative of civilian authority, and, at 
a time when many wavered, he knew his 
duty and threw himself wholeheartedly 
into the Revolutionary tussle. General 
Washirigton gained a devoted, loyal, and 
hard-working lieutenant from the northern- 
most colony: “My Publick & Constant 
Declarations have been, & I now repeat, 
that in my opinión, you are the Saviour 
of this Country, And that to your fortitude, 
bravery, & Steady Performance, do we owe 
the Independence & Freedom we. Enjoy.” 

Sullivan was more than “A General of 
the Revolution.” Mr. Whittemore’s disser- 
tation shows the full measure of the man 
and suggests that perhaps his most worth- 
whilé contribution was in backing Robert 
Morris’ financial plan after he had re- 
signed his commission and returned to Con- 
gress in 1780. This reviewer was particu- 
larly impressed with Chapter XIV, “Battle 
for the Constitution,” and its recognition 
that “the economic interpretation is too 
neat, too precise.” With Sullivan in the 
van, the Federalist leaders conquered the 
field—Henry Knox writing, “Your friends 
attribute much of the success of the cause 
in your state to your unremitted exer- 
tions.” He was a good lawyer, a member of 
the Cincinnati, and Grand Master of the 
New Hampshire Masonic Lodge; President 
Washington appointed him federal judge 
for the district-of New Hampshire. While 
President of New Hampshire, John Sulli- 
van’s courage to face a crisis unflinchingly 
enabled law and order to gain the upper 
hand there once more. His father lived to 
be over a hundred, but the son, pitifully 
senile, died in his fifty-sixth year. His 
was an active life in trying times: “The 
swagger, the pomp, the conceit have van- 
ished; his service to the young nation, his 
faith in its future, remain.” 

_ ELLIS A, JOHNSON 

Associate Professor of History 

State University College 

Cortland i 

New York 


. 
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Jack M. Sos. Whitehall and the Wil- 
derness: The Middle West in British 
Colonial Policy, 1760-1775. Pp. xi, 307. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1961. $6.50. 

The author in his Preface explains that 
the purpose of this study was to suggest 
some alternative ideas to those presented 
by the one he considers the authority in 
the field—Alvord in his The Mississippi 
Valley in British Politics—ideas based on 
sources to which Alvord did not have ac- 
cess. While he lists many who have owed 
their inspiration to that author, he sees in 
their works little to challenge Alvord’s 
conception and interpretations. This is 
high praise from an author inclined to be 
critical, In the Bibliography at the end he 
says of one historian that his book is “at 
many points unsound,” that his “other ef- 
forts in this field exhibit the same faults,” 
and that books that follow him “must be 
used with caution.” Oddly enough, this 
historian is Alvord himself, who loses alti- 


“tude in passing from front to back of the 


book.” . 

Sosin attaches more importance to the 
part played in the Revolution by the prob- 
lem of western lands than do Gipson and 
Abernathy, for he maintains: that “the 
fate of the first British Empire rested on 
whether the colonists would accept imperial 
regulations and the obligation of sharing 
the expense.” While colonial protest to 
being taxed did force a retrenchment of 
expense and a revamping of policy, it did 
not cause the complete abandonment of 
the West, nor can it be said to have pro- 
duced the independence movement. The 
Quebec Act he considers an important ex- 
pression of British policy for the West. 
He calls it an honest attempt at an al- 
ternative method of imperial control in 
that region when the older colonies re- 
fused to carry their part of the burden of 
its maintenance. 

In his conclusions, Sosin shows himself 
rather more interested in the larger ‘issue 
of British policy toward the older colo- 
nies than in what his title suggests. He 
questions whether the commonwealth idea 
would have solved the problem of colonial 
relationship, for there was little evidence 
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of co-operation among the colonies at the 


time, and he questions the ability of the. 


leaders to devise a positive, constructive 
program. He also challenges the idea of 
many historians that the colonies were too 
mature to “remain within the framework 
of the British empire,” for they showed 
themselves unable to accept necessary re- 


sponsibilities and obligations as empire. 


members. And they were no better later, 
after independence. 

On the whole, this book is scholarly and 
interesting, though the author sometimes 
clogs the narrative, in the current style, 
with disputes with other authors, not al- 
ways named, but recognizable. And he 
has occasionally been led-astray by lean- 
ing on secondaries for points that turned 
out to be in.error. In one place he called 
` the Secretary of State the “regular” chan- 
nel of correspondence with the colonies at 
the time of Grenville, yet orders in council 
of 1752 and 1761 state that it “be con- 
fined to and pass through but One Chan- 
nel,” the lords of trade “only,” though 
an emergency matter of importance could 
be routed to the king through the secre- 
tary. Another error is the reversing of the 
captions on his two maps of the Indian 
reservation’s the board of trade’s and Fort 
Stanwix’s boundary lines: Minor errors 
are calling Lauchlin MacLeane, Shelburne’s 
secretary, Under Secretary of State, and 
Franklin’s son William, Sir William. 

VioLta F. BARNES 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Mount Holyoke College 


FELIX GILBERT. To the Farewell Address: 
Ideas of Early American Foreign Policy. 
Pp. vii, 173. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961. $3.75. 


Professor Felix Gilbert is one of the 
very few American scholars who have in- 
terested themselves in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury derivations of American ideas relative 
to international affairs. His contributions 
in this field, although not voluminous, are 
significant... 


The present small volunie is, in effect, a 


series of five studies which, though each 
is a separate essay, are bound together by 
the thread of ideas which runs through 
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them all, some of the component strands 
of which have their beginnings in Europe, 
while others derive from the American ex- 
perience. The first two of these essays 


- have to do with early American “utopian” 


assumptions relative to international af- 
fairs and with English ideas borrowed by 
the Americans; the third and fourth are 
concerned’ with the formulation of an in- 
dependent foreign policy by the American 
states during the Revolution; the fifth is 
a. critical analysis of the portion of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address which was con- 
cerned with foreign relations. Two of 
these essays, the second and the third, have 
been published previously in slightly dif- 
ferent form. The essays are followed by 
an appendix comparing the various drafts 
of the Farewell Address, a thoughtful 
bibliographical essay, and an index. 

Professor Gilbert describes his book thus: 
“(The Farewell Address] reveals the basic 
issue of the American attitude toward for- 
eign policy: the tension between Idealism 
and Realism. . . . Thus the history of the 
Farewell Address forms only part of a 
wider, endless, urgent problem. This study 
is an attempt to shed light on its begin- 
nings.” - 

In general, Professor Gilbert finds the 
idealistic element to be derived from 
American “assumptions” born of the co- 
lonial experiment; the realistic element, 
apparently, derives from the ideas bor- 
rowed—or learned—from Europe; and in 
the end it was the realistic ideas of the 
“doctrine of .the interests of the state,” 
“power politics,” and the like that Hamil- 
ton wrote into the Farewell Address. 

On balance, it appears that Professor Gil- 
bert exaggerates the naivete, the ignorance, 
and the inexperience of the Americans and 
the decisive influence of ideas brought from 
Europe, while ignoring both the close and 
informed interest in international affairs 
exhibited by Americans of the eighteenth 
century and the ruggedly realistic, power- 
minded imperialism of the colonies, espe- 
cially about the middle of that century. 
For example, it is probably not true that 
“the entire colonial experience made for- 
eign policy particularly alien and repulsive 
to Americans” (p. 17). Again, when list- 
ing the sources of information relative to 
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international affairs (p. 33), the author 
appears to’ ignore the fact that the colo- 
nial newspapers were constantly filled with 
amazingly accurate reports of international 
dealings and with essays on the subject 
drawn from English newspapers. Again, 
in the lengthy discussion of the influence 
of Thomas Paine’s Common Sense upon 
American ideas on foreign policy—‘for a 
long time, every utterance on foreign 
policy starts from Paine’s words and echoes 
his thoughts” (p. 43)—-Mr. Gilbert appar- 
ently does not know that every idea Paine 
expressed in this area had been formu- 
lated by Americans and printed in one or 
` another of the American newspapers at 
least as early as 1770, years before Paine 
arrived in America. In similar fashion, 
Mr. Gilbert exaggerates the influence of 
Thomas Pownall’s A Memorial to the 
Sovereigns of Europe (pp. 107-111). 

As Mr. Gilbert, himself, says, “the adop- 
tion and acceptance of European ideas, at 
least in the field of foreign policy, was 
selective and creative rather than purely 
imitative” (p. 16). The fact that the 
Americans did borrow and use ideas that 
were often more articulately expressed in 
Europe with regard to non-American situa- 
tions should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that American foreign policy was born 
of the hard, experience-proven realities of 
American self-interest that dated from the 
earliest decades of the colonial experi- 
ence. Furthermore, although the Conti- 
nental Congress had to devise a machin- 
ery for the conduct of foreign relations, 
the basic policies laid down for the instruc- 
tion of American agents abroad, far from 
representing a revolutionary abandonment 
of some “utopian” colonial ideal, actually 
represented a culmination, or a final formu- 
lation, of ideas relative to America’s self- 
interest in international relations that had 
been growing in form and substance for 
over a century. 

It is a question of emphasis. The critic 
may judge that Mr. Gilbert, with his great 
erudition in the history of European diplo- 
matic ideas, has tended to overemphasize 
the foreign influence in American thought 
on international affairs and to underem- 
- phasize the indigenous. It is a learned, 


` of original sources. 
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thoughtful, provocative, and highly valu- 
able little book, for all that. 
Max SAVELLE 


Lawrence A. Cremin. The Transforma- 
tion of. the School: Progressivism in 
American Education, 1876-1957. “Pp. xi, 
353, xxiv. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1961. $5.50. 

Lawrence A. Cremin’s scholarly review 
of the history of the Progressive Educa- 
tion movement is one of the most valuable 
works ever to appear in the field of Ameri- 
can educational history. This is a book 
which should help immeasurably all other 
students of the subject. The author’s 
thoughtful and clearly written narrative is 
heavily documented from a wide variety 
There is an excellent 
annotated bibliography, thirty pages long, 
which is a stimulating guide to the relevant 
literature of the period. ‘There are, in ad- 
dition, many perceptive thumbnail sketches 
of important figures in recent educational 
history, including not only the better- 
known persons, but also some who deserve 
to be better known. 

Professor Cremin seeks throughout to 
relate his main theme to the general de- 
velopment of American thought and so- 
ciety. The earlier part of his book, which 
discusses the origins of the Progressive 
Education movement, places it squarely in 
the context of that general ferment of 
American reformism, humanitarianism, and 
progressivism which was the dominant note 
in the culture of the turn of the century. 
The second half of the work, which I feel 
is by all odds the stronger portion, reviews 
the reasons for the decline of Progressive 
Education after 1918 and its final demise 
as‘an organized movement following World 
War II. The author’s principal thesis here 
is that progressivism in education decayed, 
not so much because of outside attacks, 
but as a result of internal contradictions 
and shortcomings of its own. It had 
wedded itself so closely to professionalism 
that it cut itself off from its vital sources 
in the broader Progressive movement. At 
the same time, some units of the move- 
ment developed into a veritable scientific 
cult while others abandoned realistic so- 
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cial criticism and courageous reform for 
an overly narrow, child-centered “adjust- 
ment” approach. 

The present reviewer would in no way 
wish to take exception to the main con- 
clusions reached by Professor Cremin. One 
might wish, however, that he had com- 
mented a little less gently on some of the 
more esoteric Progressivist experiments of 
the World War I period, which his own 
data reveal to be fuzzy-minded if not 
downright farcical. Nor is it entirely clear, 
from my point of view, that the princi- 
pal difficulty with Deweyism in later years 
was, as the author suggests, that over- 
eager disciples misappropriated and dis- 
torted the master’s views, Finally, one 
might well question Professor Cremin’s as- 
sumption, that the big problems which 
arose in the Progressive Education move- 
ment were of post-1918 vintage. Were 
these later “aberrations” of Progressive 
Education purely a phenomenon of more 
recent years or were they inherent in the 
movement from its inception? ` 

These are questions, however, of empha- 
sis and interpretation, and they-take noth- 
ing away from Professor Cremin’s truly 
remarkable achievement. As a review of 
the history of a significant American edu- 
cational movement, as a penetrating analy- 
sis of an- important phase of twentieth- 
century intellectual history, this volume 
represents a solid contribution to the lit- 
erature of American history. 

Wits Ruby 

Professor of History 

. State College aar" 

Worcester 

Massachusetts 


James Harvey Younc. The’ Toadstool 
Millionaires: A Social History of Patent 
Medicines in America Before Federal 
Regulation. Pp. xii, 282. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1961. 
$6.00, 


The name of this book derives from a 
statement by Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
was referring to “the quack medicines that 
build palaces for the mushroom, say rather, 
the toadstool millionaires.” 

When Professor James Young was a stu- 
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dent in history at the Universjty of Ili- 
nois, he found early newspapers over- 
whelmed by the advertisements of pro- 
prietary medicines. Almost simultaneously 
with the arrival of the first immigrants 
from Europe early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury came the patent medicines of their 
mother countries. With American enter- 
prise and ingenuity, the number and va- 
riety of such products grew. Eventually 
came the articles by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams—in Collier’s—called “The Great 
American Fraud,” which stimulated the 
passing of the first food and drugs act. 
Subsequent legislation has brought con- 
trols of composition, labels, and promo- 
tion which have greatly diminished the 
evil. Moreover, the tremendous progress 
of the drug industry in developing effec- 
tive remedies has made more difficult’ the 
task of the promoter of pharmaceutical 
quackeries. The low standards of medi- 
cal education have given way to medical 
schools of high standards. The charlatan 
of today prospers by the laying on of 
hands and the use of alleged electronic 
devices. 

‘The patent medicines of the nineteenth 
century depended on a variety of ineffec- 
tive ingredients dissolved in considerable 
quantities of alcohol or alcoholic liquors. 
These herbal concoctions derived from the 
mysterious powers alleged to be the pos- 
session of witches. . 

In this fascinating review of the evolu- 
tion of medical quackery in America, Doc- 
tor Young does not limit himself to pro- 
prietary remedies but provides also a study 
of the growth of so-called eclectic herbal 
remedies and the eclectic school of medi- 
cal practice which has disappeared. He 
recounts brilliantly the story of the medi- 
cine show. In his Epilogue, which is called 
“Half a Century Later,” he gives a brief 
survey of the present scene. Today the 
principal quackeries are in remedies for 
reducing weight, fake cancer cures, and 
arthritis. When the cause, the method of 
prevention, and the method of cure are dis- 
covered, quackery rapidly diminishes. Since 
the causes of overweight are primarily psy- 
chologic, the opportunity for quackery in 
reducing remedies is unlimited. 

, Professor Young has written a soundly 
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documented , historical picture with much 
humor and with a charm that may, per- 
haps unfortunately, be associated with rec- 
ords of rascality. 

Morris FIsHBEIN 


Ropert A. Damri. Who Governs?: De- 
mocracy and Power in an American 
City. Pp. xii, 355. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1961. $7.50. 


This book represents a significant point 
of confluence of several streams of de- 
velopment in contemporary political sci- 
ence, or perhaps one should say social sci- 
ence, since one of the most intriguing as- 
_ pects of this work is its use of sociological 
methods in political research. Although 
Dahl is critical of some recent attempts 
by sociologists to fathom the character of 
political power in the contemporary city, 
his criticism is mild and his alternative ex- 
planations are convincingly supported with 
sociological and political data. He limits 
his assertions to the city he studied (New 
Haven), but his general comments on 
pluralism fit many aspects of contempo- 
rary American politics. To state the es- 
sence of his case in an oversimplified way 
one could say that he tested and found in- 
applicable the proposition that a “power 
elite” rules New Haven. He is inclined to 
believe that a power elite did rule it in 
the past but finds no evidence that one 
does today. He found many elites, not a 
single dominating one. 

Dahl’s method of identifying the elite 
groups in the city was not “reputational” 
as in some of the “power structure” analy- 
ses; rather he focused on certain areas of 
policy and, by various observational means, 
compiled lists of persons who had been in- 
volved in measurable degree in decision- 
making in a policy area. His evidence in- 
dicated a series of elite groups who effec- 
tively dominated various areas of public 
policy such as education, nominations to 
public office, and urban renewal. There 
was, of course, some overlapping of names, 
particularly where public officials were con- 
cerned, but the extent of overlap was sur- 
prisingly small. To show that New Haven 
has a pluralistic politics without a single 
recognizable power elite is not to say that 
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all cities are like New Haven, a point 
which Dahl not only concedes but empha- 
sizes. Of greater importance is the fact 
that Dahl’s methods of analysis are en- 
tirely different from those of the power 
elite school and that the methods he uses 
were devised, in part at least, to avoid what 
he deemed self-serving—in the sense that 
the questions necessarily demanded con- 
firming responses—aspects of the power 
elite methodology. This book like its 
predecessors in community power analysis 
must be read in terms of its methodology, 
particularly so since it is a methodological 
point that underlies much of the difference 
between the two groups. 

Quite apart from the community power 
debate, however, Who Governs? has signal 
importance. For one thing it represents 
another example of a trend away from the 
typically stilted approach to local govern- 
ment and politics. Instead of debating the 
presence or absence of bossism, the quali- 
ties and prospects of reforms, the relative 
merits of forms of local government, Dahl 
digs into operating realities. Particularly 
important are his analyses of ethnic group 
politics, his demonstration of enormous 
changes in the governmental operations of 
the city with a change of mayor, but in the 
absence of any change in the charter or 
structure of government, and some provo- 
cative insights into the connection be- 
tween the consensus on democratic ideals 
that permeates American society and the 
stability of the political system. 

Unhappily, limitations of space rule out 
commentary on these and other arguments 
of the book, but it probably is not too 
„much to say that this volume will -become 
a landmark of American political science 
even though it deals ostensibly with one 
city during a relatively brief period of time. 

DUANE LOCKARD 

Associate Professor of Politics 

Princeton University 


Harotp EmERSON. Sources for the Study 
of the New York Area. With a Chapter 
on the Study of Population Distribution 
by Sidney Ditzion. (City College of 
New York, Institute of New York Area 
Studies, Monograph No. 5.) New York: 
City College Press, 1960. $3.75. 
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A celebrated novelist once observed that 
writing the simplest article or speech about 
New York City required almost as much 
research as a doctoral dissertation. What 
she meant was that the literature on the 
city was incredibly profuse and dispersed 
and that the serious researcher had little 
to guide him through the forest of books, 
articles, monographs, research reports, and 
documentary publications on the subject. 
Bibliographies in subject areas like politi- 
cal science or history, or specialized manu- 
als covering particular aspects of commu- 
nity life—such as government or city plan- 
ning—on a nationwide basis were apt to 
refer to the city only obliquely, usually 
quite inadequately. That, is why this vol- 
ume was needed so badly. This need was 
compounded when the City College de- 
cided to award graduate degrees in the New 
York Area Studies. It was the launching 
of the program of New York Area Studies, 
in fact, which provided the immediate im- 
pulse for prepdring this handbook. 

The book mentions hundreds of indi- 
vidual references, with enough detailed and 
thoughtful commentary to comprise cap- 
sule book reviews. No systematic effort, 
however, has been made to publish an ex- 
haustive list. The goal is to “help others 
help themselves” by directing the reader to 
those publications, libraries, or institutions 
which:can most readily offer the special- 
ized information he needs. It would be 
difficult to find a more comprehensive ar- 
ray of bibliographies, guides, indexes, and 
check lists for any community than the one 
contained in this volume. 

Although Eiberson and his collaborator, 
Ditzion—who compiled a chapter on popu- 
lation trends—have paid some attention to 
subject areas like history, biography, re- 
ligion, and health, this manual concen- 
trates largely on government, administra- 
tion, population distribution, and the area’s 
economic life. The stress is on the cur- 
rent and contemporary scene rather than 
the distant past. Outlying sections of the 
metropolitan area get some notice, but the 
focus is on the central city. This should 
not come as a surprise to anyone who has 
attempted to do research on areas like 
Rockland County. f 

Based on years of personal experience 
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consulting with students of metropolitan 
affairs, this volume offers abundant evi- 
dence of its authors’ expert knowledge in 
the area. Small errors of detail can be” 
found by an expert in the field: the name 
of a bureau appears under its former rather 
than its present title or the authors have 
omitted the name of a specialized library. 
To dwell on such details, however, is. to 
overlook the most significant fact about 
this volume—that Eiberson and Ditzion 
have made a significant contribution to 
serious scholarship in the area they sur- 
vey. Their immediate purpose was to pro- 
vide a handbook for students working for 
the master’s degree in the City College’s 
New York Area Studies. They have pre- 
pared an invaluable guide for all research- 
ers in the nation’s largest and most com- 
plex metropolitan area. It should stimu- 
late research in metropolitan problems for 
years to come. 
FREDERICK SHAW 

Research Associate 
Bureau of Educational 

Program Research and 

Statistics 
Board of Education 

of the City of New York 


ASIA AND THE NEAR EAST 


ADRIAN C, Mayer. Peasants in the Pa- 
cific: A Study of Fiji Indian Rural So- 
ciety, Pp. xiii, 202, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1961. $6.00, 

The history of the Indian community in 

Fiji begins in 1879, when the first inden- 

tured laborers from India were brought to 


‘the colony. Today the Indians number 


approximately 170,000 and form the largest 
single group in the Islands. Between 1879 


‘and 1916, when the indenture- system was 


abolished, 60,537 Indians arrived in Fiji, 
and the present population is composed 
largely of those who chose to remain in 
Fiji. In the total life of the colony, the 
Indians have come to play an increasingly 
important part. Its significance for the 
agricultural economy is brought out by the 
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fact that the cultivation of sugar cane, on 
which the islands depend for their chief 
export, is almost entirely in Indian hands. 

Mayer is an English anthropologist with 
a background of field work in India. The 
present volume is based on research car- 
ried out in three Indian settlements: two 
on Viti Levu, and one on Vanua Levu. 
The chief aim of the book, as stated in the 
Introduction, is to “provide an account of 
the rural section of the Fiji Indian Com- 
munity.” „An “analysis of the social struc- 
ture forms the theme on which the descrip- 
tive material is based” (p. xi). 

For those primarily interested in the Fiji 
Islands, the excellent chapters on “History 
and Patterns of Settlement,” “Economic 
Activities,” and “Contexts of Political Ac- 
tivity and Political Patterns in the Settle- 
ment” will be particularly useful. In two 
of the settlements studied, a majority of 
the farmers were cane-growers, tenants of 
the Colonial Sugar Refining (CSR) Com- 
pany or “contractors,” who also disposed 
of their crop through the Company. As 
Mayer shows, relationships with the CSR 
have been a determining factor in the de- 
velopment of the social, economic, and po- 
litical life of these Indian cultivators. 

The book also offers materials of value 
to those interested in the comparative 
study of Indians overseas in various parts 
of the world, and to students of immigrant 
groups in general. Although Mayer re- 
stricted the scope of his inquiry to one 
segment of the total population and its 
component institutions, he was always 
aware of the larger society of which the 
rural Indians are only a part. In the final 
chapter, “The Settlements and the Out- 
side,” we find answers to at least some of 
the questions which such an account as he 
has undertaken must raise: questions con- 
cerning the Indian community as a whole, 
the relations between Indians and Fijians, 
and the extent to which Indians have 
ceased to be Indian and have become 
Fijian—in the sense of becoming members 
of a new social system, conscious of and 
centent with the new status. 

Dorotuy M. SPENCER 

Visiting Lecturer 

University of Pennsylvania 


1943-1944, 
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Rozert M. Marsu, The Mandarins: The 
Circulation of Elites in China, 1600- 
1900. Pp. xvii, 300. Glencoe, Ill; Free 
Press, 1961. $5.00. 

In recent years the problem of social 
mobility in traditional Chinese society, 
particularly in regard to its bureaucratic 
elite, has received considerable attention 
from social historians. The standard road 
to social advancement in China lay in. 
achieving the status of sken-shik, that is, 
a holder of an official literary degree usu- 
ally obtained through competitive examina- 
tions or purchase. 

Such status not only provided a person 
with certain legal privileges, such as ex- 
emption from corporal punishment, but 
permitted him to take further examina- 
tions leading to civil service appointments, 
the steppingstone to power and wealth. 
Thus research into the problem of social 
mobility in China has largely been con- 
cerned with determining the percentage of 
shen-shih who had come from non-shen- ` 
shih family backgrounds in contrast to 
those whose fathers, grandfathers, or other 
close relatives had previously risen to this 
status. Unfortunately, those studies deal- 
ing with the Ch’ing period have given esti- 
mates ranging all the way from 14 to 35 
per cent, depending upon the type of ma- 
terial examined. 

Robert Marsh has based his study on 
the biographies of 572 scholar officials pre- 
sented in the well-known work Eminent 
Chinese of the Ching Period, published 
under the editorship of Arthur Hummel in 
In order to obtain a better 
view of the ebb and flow of mobility from 
1590-1900, Marsh has divided the period 
into thirty-year spans, The resulting fig- 
ures range from 16 to 46 per cent. In this 
range, a pattern evolves showing that the 
greatest amount of mobility seems to have 
occurred during the periods 1590-1649 and 
1800-1900 at the end of the Ming and 
Ch’ing dynasties when they were in a state 
of turmoil and decline, while the least 
amount of mobility took place during the - 
period 1680-1770 when the ruling Ch’ing 
dynasty appeared most stable and the coun- 
try was largely at peace. This would seem 
to refute the view that one of the reasons 
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for the decline of a dynasty was the in- 
creasing solidification of the bureaucracy 
‘under the domination of a few wealthy and 
. powerful families or cliques which pre- 
vented the entrance of any new blood ca- 
pable of effecting the needed administra- 
tive changes. - 

March also points out that most previ- 
ous studies of social mobility have tended 
to deal more with the problem of recruit- 
ment into the elite than that of advance- 
ment of its members. The importance 
of distinguishing between these two phe- 
nomena is indicated by the fact that while 
officials recruited into the bureaucracy in 
the first place came mainly from the privi- 
leged strata, tended to receive the highest 
degrees earlier in life, and thus held high 
positions for longer periods, still the policy 
of promotion according to seniority tended 


to equalize the chances. of advancement | 


for men from both official and commoner 
families once they were in the bureaucracy. 
Thus he concludes that nepotism and other 
extrabureaucratic influences on advance- 
ment were not so extensive as many schol- 
ars have heretofore believed. 

The great weakness of Marsh’s work, as 
he himself admits, is his material. Whether 
or not alist of eminent men can be con- 


sidered an objective sampling for the en- - 


tire bureaucracy is highly questionable. 
Nevertheless, Robert Marsh has provided 
us with an extremely useful book. His 
comments on methodology and on previous 
researches in the field are of particular 
value, and his Appendix on “The Formal 
Hierarchy of the Ch’ing Bureaucracy” pro- 
vides a handy reference guide to the Ch’ing 
official system. 
W. ALLYN RICKETT 
Instructor in Chinese Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ricuarp Hucues. The Chinese Com- 
munes. Pp. 90. Chester Springs, Pa.: 
Dufour Editions, 1961. $2.95. 

The rapid transformation in 1958 of 
some 740,000 Chinese agricultural co-op- 
‘eratives into 26,000 people’s communes 
comprising 120 million households was a 
radical social experiment aimed at sur- 
mounting the tremendous barriers to eco- 
nomic development in the countryside. 
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After the first five-year plan’s- general suc- 
cess, China’s Communist leaders confidently 
sought greater achievements through de- 
centralization above and ‘centralization be- 
low. The commune is the strategic unit in 
this reorganization, combining in its own 
sphere industry, agriculture, trade, culture, 
education, politics, and military affairs, 
and dealing with such problems as labor | 
allocation, agricultural investment, and wa- 
ter and soil conservancy on a mass scale. 
Given the great significance of the com- 
mune and the dearth of serious, material 
on its activities, students of China and 
the interested layman eagerly welcome 
works. throwing light on this basic insti- 
tution, Richard Hughes’ little book ex- 
amines—in nontechnical terms—the origin, 
development, operations, and revisions of 
the commune system. An Australian jour- 
nalist who has travelled extensively in 
China—the last time being in 1956-1957— 
and now works out of Hong Kong, Hughes 
presents in fragmentary fashion an un- 
even view of the evolving commune. From 
the commune’s origin in Honan province in 
1958, he projects a composite view based 
upon eye-witness reports and other sources; 
he describes, often in biased fashion, its 
structure and functions, raising questions 
regarding the Communist party’s inten- 
tions and “tidying up” process, and finally 
evaluating, in more moderate tones, the © 
commune’s attainments and prospects. His 
final chapter is followed by an extremely 
useful appendix—a translation of a Chi- 
nese newspaper’s description of a people’s 
commune in Honan province in mid-1959. 
In this little book the author fails to 
take full advantage of much rich material, 
and the result is disappointing. Certainly 
the publisher’s claim that the book is “the 
first objective study” on the subject is 
even more extravagant than the author’s 
claim to “logical consideration of the long- 
range economic and social consequences” 
of the communes. A wide range of mate- 
rials necessary to an understanding of the 
communes is covered, but the lack of clear 
focus, relating facts about the communes 
to the fundamental problems of economic 
development, is likely to leave the unin- 
formed reader confused. The frequent ab- 
sence of clear-cut source citations and the 
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Britain and China 


This lucid analysis of current British relations with China 
is built on a historical study of the cultural and political 
barriers between the two nations. “The growing power 
of China is the most significant event within the present 
generation,” Evan Luard warns. What he says about 
Britain’s recognition of the “People’s”? China should be of 
particular interest to all students of U. S. affairs in Asia. 
This is the first volume in a series, Britain in the World 
Today, dealing with Britain’s foreign policies. Sponsored 
by St. Antony’s College, Oxford, it will be published 
irregularly. 256 pages $5.00 cloth 


BIRTH RATES OF THE WHITE POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1800-1860: An Economic Study 


by Yasukichi Yasuba 


This study presents pertinent comprehensive data to account for the 
decline in the birth rate of the white population in the U, S. as the 
nineteenth century progressed. Dr. Yasuba finds that the closing of 
the frontier was a greater force than industrialization in causing the 
decline. He develops other new themes to challenge old assumptions. 

272 pages $5.00 paper 


THE ROAD TO NORMALCY ., . 
The Presidential Campaign and Election of 1920 


by Wesley M. Bagby 


Here for the first time is the whole story of the preconvention 
maneuverings, the nominations, and the election of Harding over Cox. 
Dr. Bagby gives new evidence of the reasons behind Harding’s nomi- 
nation, describes the futile and secret attempts to capture. nomina- 
‘tions, and portrays Harding’s astounding triumph. This book will 
be of special concern to everyone interested in the drama of American 
history. 208 pages $4.50 cloth $4.00 paper 


Order from your bookstore or 
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Dixon-Y ates 
A Study in Power Politics 
By Aaron Wildaysky 


One of the most. widely debated political controversies in recent years, the 
Dixon-Yates case, offers a panoramic view of American politics under the 
Eisenhower Administration. From.a hundred personal interviews and from the 
extensive documentation—information of a kind rarely obtainable—Mr. Wildav- 
sky skillfully reconstructs the extraordinary sequence of events. The perénnial 
conflict in the American political system between public and private power is 
represented in microcosm in the Dixon-Yates fight. The author examines the 
executive decision-making process, coalition politics in a system of fragmented 
power, the right of executive privilege to withhold information from Congress, 
and the role of the. regulatory agencies. ` $6.75 


Politics, Personality, and Nation Building 
Burma’s Search for Identity 
By. Lucian W. Pye 


This study of the search for personal and political identity in Burma brings to 
light some of the great difficulties which confront a transitional society in 
creating a modern state system. Mr. Pye examines Burma’s political culture, 
` exploring both the historical evolution of the society and the psychological 
reactions to change. He deals with problems such as'the inhibitions thwarting 
modernization, the tendency toward ideological agitation, and the roles of 
colonialism and nationalism in the complex process of transformation. Mr. 
Pye’s study presents deep insights into the behavior of contemporary Burma 
as well as an understanding of the transition from tradition to modernity that 
is being experienced by so many new states in the international community. $7.50 


The Far Eastern Policy of the United States 
By A. Whitney Griswold i 


This is a reissue of an engrossing and authoritative chronicle of forty years of 
American diplomacy first published by the President of Yale in 1938 when he . 
was a brilliant young member of the University’s Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Beginning with the annexation of the Philippines in 1898 and running 
` through the Sino-Japanese conflict of 1938, it covers the events, personalities, 
theories, and political and economic factors that for four crucial decades influ- 
enced American statesmen in a fairly consistent line of conduct in the Far East. 
It has become a valuable historical record. $10.00 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
Canadian orders: LEI McGill University Press, Montreal 25 
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author’s failure to include either a bibli- 
ography or an index will frustrate those 
readers who wish to pursue the subject 
further and deeper. 
CHARLES HOFFMANN 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Queens College 

Flushing 

New York 


Witarp RANGE. Jawaharlal Nehru’s World 
View: A Theory of International Rela- 
tions. Pp. ix, 139. Athens: University 
of Georgia Press, 1961. $3.50. 


The title of this book will likely cause 
some confusion, since the term “world 
view” is generally used in the sense of 
Weltanschauung. The subtitle, however, 
indicates that this is a study of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s theory of international relations. 
In the concluding chapter the author states 
that Nehru has never developed a theory 
of international relations (p. 114). What, 
then, is the subject matter of pages 1 to 
113? Essentially, the book is a discussion 
of the general ideas, values, and attitudes 


which have sore bearing on Nehru’s ap-. 


proach to international problems. 
Unfortunately, these ideas, values, and 


attitudes are so general that any attempt . 


to discover a coherent theory is doomed to 
failure. The author’s chapter titles accu- 
rately reflect this generality and vague- 
ness. Chapter Two is entitled “Rational- 
ism,” and here we are told that Nehru 
wants the world to shake off its fear com- 
plex and go about settling international 
disputes in a rational manner. Chapter 
Three, “Tolerance,” describes Nehru’s view 
that we live in a pluralistic world society, 
and that differing ideologies should. learn 
to be tolerant of each other. Chapter Four 
is entitled “Enlightened Self-Interest,” and 
discusses Nehru’s conviction that in the 
long run the national interests of any state 
will be served only if there is due regard 
for the interests of the international com- 
munity. 

Chapter Five, “Welfare Statism,” has 
very little to do with international rela- 
tions. Chapter Six, “Methodology,” de- 
scribes Nehru’s views concerning the meth- 
ods states ought to use in their relations 
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with each other—the peaceful approach, 
the rejection of military pacts, and fre- 
quent meetings of heads of government. 
Many of the things which Nehru has had 
to say on these subjects are sensible; many 
are vague platitudes frequently expressed 
by leaders ofall nations and ideologies. 
None but the die-hard antineutralist would 
deny that, on the whole, India’s role on 
the international scene has been a useful 
one as a moderating influence between the 
two ‘blocs. However, it cannot be claimed 
that there is a “theory” behind this, and 
the attempt to describe general attitudes 
in terms of theory distorts the picture 
somewhat. 

The language used by Professor Range 
in describing Nehru’s objectives is extrava- 
gant and misleading. The author writes of 
“the reforms he is trying to bring about 
in the present inter-state system” (p. vit) 
and of “his reforming drive for a new and 
better civilization” (p. 16). We are told 
that “the major objective” of Nehru’s for- 
eign policy has been “to dissolve the psy- 
chosis of fear that for thousands of years 
has pervaded the atmosphere of interna- 
tional relations” (p. 27). Has Nehru 
really embarked on such grandiose proj- 
ects as these? His own statements of ob- 
jectives are much more modest. 

Donarp E. SMITH 

Assistant Professor of 

„Political Science 

University of Rhode Island 


P. J. Vatixiotis. The Egyptian Army in 
Politics: Pattern for New Nations? Pp. 
xvi, 300. Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. $7.95. 


Why have the armies assumed the po- 
litical command of so many new countries? 
As a case history of a concept of broad 
application, .P. J. Vatikiotis analyzes the 
recent role of the Egyptian army. He re- 
fers to the emergence of numerous army 
leaders as charismatic political chiefs, first 
in the pioneering venture of Ataturk in 
Turkey, then in the thwarted attempt of 
Shah Reza Khan Pahlavi in Iran, and more 
recently in Egypt, Pakistan, and Sudan, 
Syria, and Lebanon. 

The military’s role is due to several 
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causes. There were no well-established 
middle classes in most of these countries, 
and the ruling groups of the so-called 
efendis and pashas lacked a nationwide 
social consciousness, while they had class 
cohesion. The parasitic features of the 
government were too pronounced. Mili- 
tary officers, on the other hand, were not 
contaminated by corruption, having had 
little to say in politics. The process of 
westernization, to which the new societies 
aspire in spite of their revolt against the 
West, has been facilitated by the training 


of the army leaders in occidental ways by . 


the “imperialists.” 

Turning to the specific case of the Egyp- 
tian army, Dr. Vatikiotis makes it clear 
that President Gamel Abdel Nasser ap- 
pears to be the first modern Egyptian 
leader who, with all his faults, is capable 
of thinking in terms of the interests of 
the common man, and not of the uncom- 
mon nabob. His “socialism” connotes a 
socially. conscious elite to replace feudal 
- allegiances. His tool in modernizing and 
strengthening his country is a corps of 
army officers of whom he is the uncon- 
tested leader: “Varmée c'est moi.” 

The author is not sure whether the “Na- 
. tional Union” established by Nasser was a 
workable political tool or a propaganda de- 
vice. Recent despatches indicate that Presi- 
dent Nasser is about to dissolve the Na- 
tional Union Assembly and will turn to the 
formation of a committee to arrange for 
what he calls a “popular powers” con- 
gress, representing peasants, workers, and 
business and professional ranks, but will 
afford no voice to “reactionary million- 
aires.”t While this transformation is being 
effected, the answer to the author’s ques- 
tion will have to remain in abeyance. 

Lhe Egyptian Army in Politics goes be- 
` yond the framework indicated by its title. 
It analyzes the background of the tempo- 
rary union of Egypt and Syria in the 


United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) and inti-` 


mates the diversity of.interests of the two 
former regions. It also provides the reader 
with a solid body of information about the 
work of the Nasser regime. 

Since the Egyptian army is the focus 
of this book, it would have been instruc- 
tive to read about the influence of former 
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German army officers on the military and 
civilian staff of President Nasser. There © 
was a time when attempts were made in 
this country to represent Nasser as an Arab 
Hitler. It is clear from the account of 
Vatikiotis that he is not that. As to the 
role of the Soviets in the U.A.R., Nasser 
appears to ‘be playing the small powers’ 
successful politics of balance of power. 

In view of the fact that there are so 
many writers wanting to establish their 
claim to scholarship by employing an or- 
phic style, it is a’ pleasure to report that 
the author of this book uses a forthright 
style which it is a pleasure to read. 

EMIL LENGYEL 

Professor of History 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

New Jersey . : 


BERNARD Lewis. The Emergence of 
Modern Turkey. Pp. 511. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. $7.70. 


Professor Lewis has chosen the emer- 
gence of the Turkish Republic as the great 
theme of his latest study. Based on both 
Turkish and other sources, this is a work 


‘of profound interest as a history of the 


development of the Turkish people. It 
is a model study of the development of 
nationalism in the Near East and should 
be read because of its wider implications 
as well, . 

The study opens with the decline of the 
Ottoman Empire in the seventeenth and 
eighteerith centuries; traces the impact of 
the West; notes the roots of revolutionary 
change and reform in the nineteenth 
century; and then moves swiftly through 
the Union and Progress (1908), the advent 
of the Kemalist Republic, and the Republic 
after Mustapha Kemal. Part II traces in 
some detail four special aspects of the 
Turkish transformation: (1) the evolu- 
tion of the corporate sense of identity and 
loyalty among the Turkish people; (2) 
changes in governmental theory and prac- 
tice; (3) religious and cultural evolution; 
and (4) social and economic change. A 
final chapter attempts to draw conclusions 
relative to the Turkish revolution and its 
basic achievement. : 

Mr. Lewis well notes that, in the formal 
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sense, the Turkish Revolution, which has 
been going on for nearly two centuries, 
began with the Young Turk revolt in 
1908, and that it has had many ups and 
downs. In the light of the long past, he 
finds “much that gives encouragement for 
the future.” The.author points out that 
the social changes which preceded and 
accompanied the rise of democratic senti- 
.ments have continued, and stresses the 
Turkish qualities of “calm self-reliance, of 
responsibility, above all of civic courage,” 
without which no attempt at democracy 
can succeed. Against these qualities, “the 
ancient habits of autocracy and acquies- 
cence cannot indefinitely survive.” 

The volume contains a well-selected bibli- 
ography of works in Turkish and other lan- 
guages which should serve as a guide for 
further research and study. It has some 
excellent illustrations of both the old and 
the new in Turkey, and there are three 
black-and-white maps portraying the Otto- 
man Empire in 1792 and 1908, and the 
Turkish Republic today. All students of 
the Near East and its pressing problems 
—or of modern Turkey—will find Profes- 
sor Lewis’ volume required reading. It is 
one of the very basic studies, and will, 
‘without doubt, become the standard work 
in the field. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Beirut 

Lebanon 


Turkey and the United Nations. (Na- 
tional Studies on International Organiza- 
tion.) Pp. ix, 228. New York: Man- 
hattan Publishing Company, under the 
auspices of the Institute of International 
Relations, Ankara University, for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1961. $4.00. 


` This work is of twofold interest: (1) as a 
report on participation in the United Na- 
tions by one of its most respected “small” 
members, and (2) as a case study in mem- 
ber motivation and behavior. 

Modern Turkey came into being by de- 
“feating occupying powers which were 
among the founding members of the League 
of Nations. Later it joined the League 


and worked for its aims, although aware’ 
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of its faults. Such experience conditioned 
attitudes of officials, scholars, and journal- 
ists toward the Atlantic Charter, Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, Yalta, and San Francisco. There 
was anxiety, but not blind hope, that 
League weaknesses would be forestalled by 
drafters of the United Nations charter. 
Dismayed by the ratio of elective to 
permanent Security Council members, veto 
provisions, dimness of prospects for uni- 
versal membership, and other shortcomings 
and cognizant of interpower disharmony, 
Turkey was pleased, nevertheless, to be- 
come a charter member, preferring im- 
perfect co-operation to self-righteous isola- 
tion, What Turkey has done, including 
her glorious role in Korea, is recounted 
so factually and modestly that it sounds 
almost inconsequential. So closely has 
Turkish policy paralleled that of the United 
States that other summary may be omitted 
here. : 

“There are no small nations.” These 
words of a Turkish graduate student, to 
the present reviewer, at Ann Arbor on 
VE Day, have been recalled frequently, 
especially while reading for this review. 
That Turk’s affirmation is almost the 
theme of our book, a study concerned with 
spasmodic membership in the Council, 
need to increase its size, need to transfer 
more functions to the Assembly, and the 
desirability of Charter revision. “Small” 
nations—Turkey, at least—can explain 
some facts of life to the big. 

However, size is not all. Repeatedly, 
the authors base Turkey’s foreign policy 
on its National Pact. When proclaimed 
in 1920, the Pact was a summons to 
nationalistic action. Its don’t-tread-on-me 
motif also reflected Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. The national integrity which Kem- 
alist Turkey then sought by independent 
action has become, in principle, a United 
Nations collective-security function. 

- But the United Nations is so constituted 
that, as Turks in 1945 predicted, some 
states can frustrate it in this and other 
responsibilities. Hence, without diminish- 
ing its United Nations role, Turkey has 
cultivated all mutual-security opportunities. 
Our report on Turkey in the United Na- 
tions becomes a report on Turkey’s al- 
liances—a case study on how disappointed 
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members of the United Nation’s co-opera- 
tive, instead of improving radically their 
“store,” are taking their business elsewhere. 

The Ankara University faculty com- 
mittees which compiled, wrote, and evalu- 
ated this study have earned commendation 
for a painstaking job. Documentation 
from official and journalistic sources is 
ample; as the authors state, significant 
public-opinion polling is too undeveloped 
to be useful. Appearances of reticence 
may reflect the official status of authors 
and their work—or Turkish politeness. 
For example, they do not explain why 
Turkey, assertedly favoring universal 
membership, has voted with the United 
States on the China issue. Readers must 
` learn elsewhere about the newspapers 
quoted, such as which one of those criticiz- 
ing the Charter in 1945 had a new printing 
plant, presented by Germany during the 
war. It is unfortunate, in a reference work 
so full of proper names, that the publishers 
did not provide type for accurate spelling: 
for example, the Chairman of the authors 
is Ahmet Şükrü Esmer, not “Sukru.” There 
are also errors not obviously typographical, 
as “Balkan Pact” for Baghdad Pact (p. ix), 
“Gulf of Izmir” for Gulf of Izmit (p. 13), 
and confusion on an anniversary date 
(p. 170). 

DONALD E. WEBSTER 

American Academy for Girls 

Üsküdar 

Istanbul 
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THEODORA KroEBER. Ishi in Two Worlds: 
A Biography of the Last Wild Indian in 
North America. Pp. 255. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1961. $5.95. 

This book is a unique and vividly written 
account of the successive steps in the 
extinction of an aboriginal California 
people and what happened to the last 
survivor when he left his Stone Age world 
and became a resident of San Francisco 
in 1911. Ishi, born between 1860 and 
1862, belonged to the Yahi branch of the 
Yana nation which,’ although probably 
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numbering less than 3000, had occupied the 
Mount Lassen foothills of northern Cali- 
fornia for several thousand years. For 
more than a decade before his birth, the 
turmoil of events on the California gold- 
rush frontier set the stage for the later 
destruction of the Yana Indians. . By 
1865, in fact, only Ishi’s triblet remained, 
and by, 1872 it was thought that they were 
extinct too. In 1908, however, some sur- 
veyors stumbled on a tiny, carefully hid- 
den village of three huts in the wilds of 
Deer Creek canyon. Ishi, a middle-aged 
man by this time, his paralyzed mother, 
his sister, and an old man were living 
there. The latter, assisted by Ishi’s sister, 
escaped, and they were never seen again. 
The white men found his mother and left 
her unharmed, but looted the village. Ishi 
returned and managed to carry her away, 
but she soon died. From then until 
August 1911—when, fearful and emaciated, 
with no clothes except an old piece of 
canvas, worn poncho style over his 
shoulders, he stumbled into the corral of a 
slaughter house near Oroville—Ishi had 
been alone. The sheriff was called; Ishi 
was handcuffed and locked up—in a cell 
reserved for the insane—in the local jail. 

- Finding himself in the hands of his 
enemies and unable to speak a word of 
English, Ishi did not know that he was on 
the threshold of a new life and that he 
would soon be surrounded by a circle of 
warm and devoted friends. Two of these, 
Kroeber and Waterman, were anthropolo- 
gists at the University of California, 
specialists in California ethnography; the 
third was a physician, Saxton Pope, who 
was attached to the University Medical 
School in San Francisco—next door to the 
Museum building where Ishi was destined 
to make his home. All of them wete 
younger than Ishi: Kroeber and Pope in 
their mid-thirties, Waterman still in his 
twenties. Hearing of Ishi’s capture, Kroe- 
ber immediately took steps to have Water- 
man visit him. They correctly judged him 
to be a Yana, and Waterman took along 
some vocabularies that were available. 
This was the first entering wedge in estab- 
lishing intelligible communication. Ishi 
was released in Waterman’s care and was 


“lodged in the Museum in San Francisco 
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where there: were a resident caretaker and 
a room which other visiting Indians had 
used when they came to the city. Soon 
Ishi was given a job as assistant janitor 
and learned to endorse his wage checks by 
writing Ishi, the generic term for “man” 
in Yana. Kroeber gave him this name 
because he knew that there was a rigid 
Indian tabu on uttering one’s own personal 
name; yet, for all sorts of practical reasons, 
a personal name was an immediate neces- 
sity. In fact, Ishi’s aboriginal name was 
never discovered. He slowly learned Eng- 
lish, but never commanded it. He learned 
to select food for himself in shops and 
cook it on a stove. His native language 
was studied by Edward Sapir; Pope gave 


him the free run of the hospital and learned | 


archery from him, becoming an authority 
on the subject. Thousands of people came 
to the Museum to see him chip arrowheads, 
and he had to be protected from those with 
commercial interests who wished to exhibit 
him to a wider public. Ishi became, more- 
over, an intimate part of the lives of his 
anthropological friends; he visited their 
homes on week ends and for longer periods. 
In the summer of 1914, Kroeber, Water- 
man, and Pope accompanied him on a 
camping trip to the Yahi country. In 
this environment, Ishi gave himself over 
fully to this venture and became less 
reticent about his past. A great deal of 
new information was obtained, and pictures 
were taken of Ishi hunting, fishing, making 
fire, and the like. A fine album of these 
is to be found in the book. 
Although apparently free from disease 
when living under aboriginal conditions, 
Ishi caught his first “common cold” shortly 
after arriving in San Francisco and „later, 
pneumonia. In 1915 he contracted tuber- 
culosis, and died on March 25, 1916. The 
author writes (p. 230) that he was “a 
living affirmation of the credo of the an- 
` thropologists that modern man—Homo 
sapiens—whether contemporary American 
Indian or Athenian Greek of Phidias’ time, 
is quite simply and wholly human in his 
biology, in his capacity to learn new skills 
and new ways as a changed environment 
exposes him to them, in his power of 
abstract thought, and in his moral and 
ethical discriminations.” It may be added 
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that Ishi likewise exhibited personal char- 
acteristics which attracted people other 
than professional anthropologists and which 
did not stem from the curiosity aroused by 
his unique history. 

A full bibliographical guide is provided 
to everything concerned with Ishi and the 
history of the Yana. Social scientists of all 
kinds, humanists, and laymen, too, will 
find the book delightful as well as informa- 
tive. 

A. Irvine HALLOWELL 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Wittiam W. Stew. Hualcan: Life in the 
Highlands of Peru. Pp. xxi, 383. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1961. 
$6.00. 


ORLANDO Fats Borpa. Campesinos de los 
Andes: Estudio sociológico de Saucio. 
Monografías Sociológicas, Facultad de 
Sociologia, No. 7. Pp. xxiii, 340. Bogota, 
Columbia: Universidad Nacional, 1961. 
No price. 

Campesinos de los Andes was originally 
published in English by the University of 
Florida Press (Gainsville, 1955) under the 
title Peasant Society in the Columbian 
Andes: A Sociological Study of Saucio. 
The Spanish edition has an additional pre- 
face addressed especially to a Columbian 
audience and apparently omits some of 
the more complex statistical tables; other- 
wise there is little difference between the 
two versions. 

Saucio is a rural highland “neighbor- 
hood” (vecindario) about ninety miles 
north of Bogota in the municipio of 
Choconté. The population, originally In- 
dian, is indistinguishable from that of 
most rural mestizo communities of the 
region. Culturally, little Indian influence 
remains. Saucio is situated on a paved 
highway which follows closely a major 
stone-paved road of pre-Columbian con- 
‘struction. The first automobile reached 
Saucio in 1905, the first train in 1929, the 
present modernized highway in 1931, and 
the first great industrial enterprise, the con- 
struction of a large dam at nearby Sisga, 
began in 1948. 

Hualcan is more than twice the size of 
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Saucio, retains substantial Indian influ- 
ence in its culture—including Quechua as 
the dominant speech—and a Colonial- 
Indian hierarchy of town officials sub- 
ject to the mestizo government of the 
district of Carhuaz. Hualcan lacks a road, 
but from the district capital of Carhuaz 
truck transportation is available to other 
highland centers and to the coastal planta- 
tions. l 

In both communities, a substantial pro- 
portion of the household heads own land. 
Others are dependent upon rented land or 
wage. labor. Few of the land owners in 
either community can avoid either con- 
tractual arrangernents with haciendas, local 
wage.labor, or more distant labor. In 
Hualcan the latter is mainly on coastal 
plantations; 
of study much outside labor was provided 
by the dam construction enterprise, which 
permitted continued living at home. `- 

Hualcan is the more conservative com- 
‘munity. Few people ever leave Hualcan 
permanently, nor do new families enter the 
community. Residents of Saucio do leave 
permanently, either as individuals or 
families, and new families enter the com- 
munity. The Hualcaiño may use supple- 
mentary cash to raise his economic position 
in Hualcan. The emigrant from Saucio 
most frequently raises himself a step or two 
in the social scale of the external world. 
Most Hualcaiños who leave the town even 


temporarily are men; from Saucio more 


women emigrate than do men. Fals Borda 
further questions the presence of com- 
munications as a cause of the more pro- 
gressive attitudes of the people of Saucio; 
rather he attributes the changing views and 
aspirations to the stimulation of the’ es- 
sentially industrial dam-building enterprise 
in the vicinity. 

Differences in methodological approaches 
are of interest. The information from 
Saucio is well quantified but, except for 
the last three chapters, there are no people, 
only digits. Despite Fals Borda’s wish to 
disprove the urban upper-class stereotypes 
of the rural peasant as brutish, unintel- 
ligent, and passive,: general statements 
about character, personality traits, and 
habits for the most part are unsupported 
by case data. In contrast, 


in Saucio during the period. ` 


even the. 
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simplest things at Hualcan are, uncounted. 
Thus it is impossible to compare the two 
communities on such things as the per- 
centage of renters or the percentage. who 
work outside the towns. The report on 
Hualcan is perhaps too full of people and 
includes frequent undocumented “psycho- 
logizing” explaining how the culture meets 
or fails to meet postulated psychological 
needs. 

Both books make clear—as do many 
other studies of rural Latin America—the 
rising expectations and the dissatisfaction 
with rural poverty and exploitation among 
rural Latin Americans, which sooner or 
later will reach explosive proportions as 
they have already in Mexico, Bolivia, and 
Cuba. Such books should be required 
reading for the tradition-minded elites of 
both Latin America and the United States. 

` RALPH L. BEALS 

Professor of Anthropology and Sociology 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


ELrior Fremson. Patients’ Views of Med- 
ical Practice: A Study of Subscribers to 
a Prepaid Medical Plan in the Bronx. 
Pp. 268. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1961. $3.75. 


This book should be of great interest to 
those concerned with the sociology of 
occupations and the. problems of organizing 
physicians’ services. Very deftly, Freidson 
sets forth his conceptual framework, the 
method, and generalizations. One feels 


that his great sensitivity to social situa- 


tions enables him to see and feel more 
than interview and statistical instruments 
would permit the ordinary sociologist. 
Freidson has deeply experienced the situa- 
tion he analyzes. 

Freidson analyzes patients’ reactions to 
three types of medical practice: (1) the 
prevailing conventional fee-for-service and 
solo practice method, (2) a closed-panel 
group practice associated with an insurance 
plan, and (3) a demonstration project 
adding services of public health nurses and 
social workers to a closed-panel group 
practice, plus insurance, suffused with a 
philosophy of optimum care from all 
staff members, 
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Freidson delineates two major structures, 
the lay and the professional, “meshing,” 
as he says, “at some points and failing to 
mesh, or clashing at others.” Patients 
reported that. they felt that physicians 
practicing as solo practitioners took more 
interest in them, but that medical care in 
group practice was of a higher “technical” 
quality. Overwhelmingly, however, the 
patients reported very favorable experi- 
ences with the demonstration project 
where deliberate attempts were made to` 
give optimum care in terms of time, 
resources, and range of personnel. 

Class differences were found: to affect 
how physicians, nurses, and social workers 
were utilized. Upper-class patients were 
more likely to seek out various types of 
medical services and physicians than lower- 
class patients. Upper-class patients ex- 
perienced a greater range of choice. 

A useful observation for medical care 
organization was the classification of med- 
ical practices into dependent and inde- 
pendent categories and the consequences 
flowing from them. Group practice was 
classified as dependent and solo practi- 
tioners as independent—in that physicians 
in group practice became profession- 
oriented rather than patient-oriented and 
solo practitioners the reverse. ` Conse- 
quently, patients felt that independent 
practitioners were more accessible and 
under greater patient-control than physi- 
cians in group practice. On the other 
hand, the latter were more likely to be 
under colleague supervision and thus to 
maintain certain standards. Those in- 
terested in medical care organization are, 
therefore, not given an “answer,” but are 
shown the consequences inherent in alter- 
natives, all of which are “correct” depend- 
ing on the objectives, 

i Opin W. ANDERSON 

Research Director : 

Health Information Foundation 


Leon Bramson. The Political Context of 
Sociology. Pp. xi, 164. Princeton, N. J.: 
è Princeton University Press, 1961. $4.00. 


Like Nietzsche, Professor Bramson has 
decided to put into practice one of Stend- 
hal’s maxims and make his entrance into 
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society by a duel. In the teeth of a 
hundred-year tradition of scientific sociol- 
ogy, Professor Bramson reduces its central 
preoccupations ‘to alternative ideological 
responses to contrasting milieux. More- 
over, at the conclusion of his analysis he 
proposes the formal abandonment of scien- 
tific sociology for normative theory con- 
struction or policy formation. 

In Professor Bramson’s opinion, sociol- 
ogy “has an anti-liberal twist” and arose as 
a critique of “the traditional liberal ideal 
of liberalism” (p. 16). In the nineteenth 
century, European sociology had two 
forms: a sociology of conservatism “em- 
phasizing the persistence of institutions, 
equilibrium, social statics’—claimed to 
rest on “natural laws”—and a sociology of 
change—Marxism. Both forms of soci- 
ology were concerned with the problem of 
order though they had different plans for 
it. In fact, “the preoccupation with social 
disorganization is continuous up to the 
present day and culminates in the European 
theory of mass society” (p. 26). 

The theory of mass society is taken as 
a particularly vigorous, central theme of 
sociology. The larger part of Professor 
Bramson’s analysis is concerned with its 
development in Europe and America. In 
Europe the theory of mass society is visu- 
alized as a set of ideological formulations 
by the political Right and Left directed 
against ‘the liberal center. The theory is 
traced from Marxism, Hegelianism, roman- 
ticism, and French conservatism through 
many classical sociologists—Tonnies, Maine, 
Simmel, Durkheim, and Weber—to recent 
representatives of the Right and Left— 
Mannheim, Hannah Arendt, Ortega’-y Gas- 
set, and Emil Lederer. It is argued that 
thinkers of both Left and Right share a 
view of mass society—including elitism and 
antiliberalism which disguise value judg- 
ments as facts (pp. 43-44). 

In contrast, nineteenth-century American 
sociology was liberal (p: 21, 73 ff); hence 
when European sociological theories—such 
as those concerning the crowd (p. 64)— 
migrated to America they suffered a sea 
change. And when European theories of 
the mass society were consciously trans- 
ferred to this hemisphere they aroused 
semiconscious opposition which led, for 
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example, to the rediscovery of the primary 
group in the fields of mass communication 
and industry—where the mass theorists had 
seen only the most devastating destruction 
of traditional individual significance. “The 
theorists of mass society would interpret 
this undeniably ‘empirical’ evidence as 
indicating the loss of social ties . . . the 
liberal sociologist would interpret the 
same data as indicating the new potenti- 
alities for a creative individual life” (p. 
118). However, whether approached in its 
intra-or inter-continental tensions, sociology 
is marked by the fact that “the Left and 
Right are united against the liberal- 
individualism of the center” (p. 122). 

Professor Bramson -concludes his ex- 
amination of the ideological dimensions of 
European’ and American sociology with a 
forthright argument for subjectivity in 
social research. “Values,” he observes, 
“are functional for social scientists just as 
they are for the people -whom social 
scientists study. . . . A ‘pure science’ of 
the type which sociologists, clinging to 
Newtonian imagery, imagine to be carried 
on by the physicists, is hardly possible in 
the social sciences, nor is it even desirable” 
(p. -149). He makes a plea, not for 
eliminating value preferences, but for 
making them public. 

A powerful tendency runs. through this 
study to reduce sociological theories to 
sets of arguments for—usually disguised— 
values, Carried to its logical conclusion, 
this practice reduces sociology to a war of 
alternative ideologies at the expense of a 
scientific sociology which has been develop- 
ing, however humbly, for nearly a hundred 
years. In contrast to an ideology which 
argues for or against a value program, a 
scientific sociology aims only to explain 
the facts of social life apart from all 
personal or political preference. A scien- 
tific sociology can advance only if each 
exposé of hidden ideological motives wins 
a new area for the value-free study of 
social life even if this area consists, in 
part, of the valuations of people. The 
conversion of all sociology into a purely 
normative discipline is to abandon the ideal 
of a scientific sociology. This is quite 
different from turning sociology to the task 
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of self-conscious normative theory con- 
struction, that is into a public tournament 
of ideological duels. 

However, apart from such considera- 
tions, in ‘part because of them, Professor 
Bramson has performed a signal service. 
He has lifted to conscious attention an 
enormous mass of the unconscious prefer- 
ences that have tended to press the program 
of scientific sociology from its proper 
course. The book deserves wide and 
careful reading. 

Don MARTINDALE 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 


Jitsurcar MaAsvoxa and Preston VALIEN 
(Eds.). Race Relations: Problems and 
_Theory. (Essays in Honor of Robert E. 
Park.) Pp. x, 290. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1961. 
$6.00. 

Robert E. Park’s many admirers should 
be pleased at the appearance of a volume 
in his honor, prepared in large part by his 
colleagues and students. These admirers 
will be sharply disappointed at the gen- 
erally low quality of the “essays.” Thirteen 
of the nineteen papers were prepared for 
reading at the dedication of a building 
named in Park’s honor at Fisk in 1955. 
Some of the original papers were sub- 
sequently revised, and another six were 
written especially for this volume. 

Following an introductory paper by 
Charles S. Johnson, the remaining papers 
—which follow no ‘obvious pattern of 
organization—fall into three major cate- 
gories. Some are reviews of the “present 
state of .. .” variety of selected theoretical 
or substantive areas in race relations. 
Where they review a theoretical area they 
are frequently watered-down versions of 
statements their authors have made else- 
where. This is true, for example, of E. 
Franklin Frazier’s remarks, entitled “Racial 
Problems in World Society,” and Andrew 
Lind’s observations on race relations in 
Hawaii. Papers by Masuoka, on race and 
urbanism in Africa; John Burma, on 
Mexican and Spanish Americans; Bingham 
Dai, on personality development in mi- 
norities; Vivian Henderson, on economic 
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aspects of race relations; and Herman 
Long, on community self-surfveys, are 
either thin surveys of areas more eco- 
nomically treated in good race relations 
texts—Burma, Dai, Henderson and Long— 
or are based on secondary and even tertiary 

. sources—-Masuoka. 
A second group of papers, more in the 
tradition of the man memorialized, at- 
tempt to state theory—or possibilities for 
theory or method. .The papers of Robert 
Redfield, on primitive and civilized race re- 
lations; of Everett C. Hughes, on racial 
frontiers; of Guy B. Johnson, on race con- 
flict and racial movements in the South; 
and of Edgar T. Thompson, on language 
and race relations, show an intellectual 
sympathy with Park, and extend or 
clarify some of his work. Attempts by 
Herbert Blumer—piejudice as a sense of 
position; by Inez Adams—values, status 
_ and social issues; and by W. F. Ogburn— 
social change and race relations—fail to 
produce contributions of equivalent value. 
Papers by Guy Johnson, by Preston 
Valien—on the Montgomery bus strike— 
and by Leslie W. Jones—on disfranchise- 
ment in Tuskegee—would be much more 
valuable had more extensive treatments 
not previously appeared elsewhere. During 
a time in which changes in race relations 


have been occurring at an accélerating - 


pace, a lapse of six years between the start 
and completion of a book sharply reduces 
its value. It will be noted that four of 
the more senior authors are no longer 
living. sor 
Many of the papers have polemic over- 
tones. Several writers seem to be over- 
simplifying—for example, E. W. Burgess 
and Samuel Stouffer. Perhaps the gener- 
ally weak quality of these papers results 
from the fact that they were prepared for 
public presentation to a lay audience. If 
this is so, we now know that this is not the 
way to produce a solid memorial volume. 
This disappointed admirer of Park con- 
. cluded that the book does little honor to 
Park’s memory. 
. ALLEN GRIMSHAW 
Assistant Professor 
of Sociology 
Indiana University 
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Frank F, Lee. Negro and White in Con- 
necticut Town, Pp. 207, New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1961. $5.00. 


There are those who say that sociology . 
is the study of the obvious. Negro and 
White in Connecticut Town by Frank F. 
Lee may qualify as a study of the obvious. 
Perhaps any educated American who rips 
off his blinders will readily recognize that, 
with appropriate modifications for size 
and institutional elaboration, we have a 
description of “The North.” Nonetheless, 
this very readable small book should be 
considered a contribution to the study of 
“social conformity” and “social control.” 

The findings: There is a relatively stable 
system of segregation in employment, 
housing, some types of recreation, most 
organized religions, and most voluntary 
associations. There seems to be no segrega- - 
tion in the schools. Racial prejudice seems 
to be endemic in many types of social 
relationships. There are exceptions based 
on particularistic criteria. There are also 
exceptions based on successful appeals to 
power structures and norms which tran- 
scend the local community. Generally, 
however, whites- and negroes create and 
support the relatively stable system of 
segregation through their daily patterns of 
interaction and through the complex 
learning process which we call “socializa- 
tion.” Strangers occasionally violate the 
system of segregation either because they 
do not know its local cues or because they 
use this opportunity to ignore it. However, 
strangers do not fundamentally disturb the 
situation because they are defined as ex- 
ceptions and hence are regarded as im- 
permissible models for those who “must 
live in the community.” : 

From a larger theoretical point of view, 
this study would seem to be a special -case 
of the proposition that one function of the 
behavior of those who participate in a 
stable social system is to support—and 
hence to perpetuate—the system. Another 
special case of the general proposition is 
that which can be derived from studies of 
enclosed communities such as modern 
prisons and modern mental hospitals: 
modern prisons—and mental hospitals— 
continue to exist as stable social systems 
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primarily because the prisoners—and pa- 
tients—co-operate. . 
As the negroes of Connecticut Town 
. have become more educated they have 
begun to recognize the validity of this 
proposition. There would seem to be 
three alternatives which are available to 
them: they can migrate to another com- 
munity; they can accept the system as 
they. find it; or they can reject the en- 
forced segregation by the whites and their 
own correlative self-segregation, struggle 
for new patterns of interaction, and estab- 
lish new attitudes during the course of the 


socialization of their children. One would 


hope that there will be some research which 
will ultimately lead to an ability to predict 
who will choose which of these alternatives 
and under what conditions. 
LEONARD BLUMBERG 
Associate Professor 
and Chairman 
Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
Temple University 


Minton R. Konvirz. A Century of Civil 


Rights. With a Study of State Law 
Against Discrimination by Theodore 
Leskes. Pp. viii, 293. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1961. $6.00. 

One of the most controversial issues in 
American politics today concerns the means 
available to overcome Southern resistance 
to the national enforcement of civil rights 
legislation. Professor Konvitz examines 
the history of Federal civil rights legisla- 
tion and Federal court decisions to explain 
how it is that the United States is still 
struggling to establish the civil rights of 
negroes a century after the abolition of 
slavery. i 

It is the Southern conviction about race 
which gives a key to the history of civil 
rights and also an insight into present 
Southern attitudes toward the problem of 
civil rights. Professor Konvitz believes 
that nowhere in the world or in history 


did other peoples share the Southern con- _ 


viction about the social origins of slavery. 
Only in the South was slavery conceived 
of as a permanent racial arrangement. In 
the rest of the world, slavery was conceived 
of as a temporary economic arrangement 
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destined eventually to be replaced by new 
forms of capital and labor. But the South 
never changed its views, for even today 
the determined resistance of the South 
to outside action on civil rights is based 
upon the conviction that the negro belongs 
to an inferior species. The South continues 
to believe that the negro is incapable of 
freedom. Professor Konvitz insists that 
on the strength of this conviction the 
South has acted in “total nakedness” to 
establish the Black Codes, nullify Re- 
construction, perpetuate the Solid South, 
and resist outside interference. Thus the 
South has opposed and continues to oppose 
the will of the nation expressed nearly a 
century ago. 

Professor Konvitz seems to think that 
the burden of guilt in the history of civil 
rights must be borne by the South alone. 
He argues that it is irrelevant to conclude 
that the North is involved in this guilt 
because it also practices discrimination. 
For him, the verdict is determined by the 
persistence and magnitude of the South’s 
actions. But it is difficult to accept this 
argument in the face of the facts that the 
North fostered racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination and that there were many 
persons in the North who resisted national 
laws because they felt that although the 
Negro might be a freedman, he certainly 
was not a free man. 

Mr. Leskes’ contribution to the book is 
an account of recent legislation in the 
northern states against discrimination in 
public accommodations, employment prac- 
tices, schools, and housing. ` While the 
record of civil rights in the North can still 
be improved, the general conclusion of this 
section is that there has been some progress 
within the last decade. 

Henry M. Hoxzanp, Jr. 

Associate Professor of Government 

State University Teachers College 

Geneseo 

New York 


Cuartes E. Wynes. Race Relations in 
Virginia, 1870-1902. Pp. ix, 164. Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia Press, 
1961. $5.00. 

This book was conceived to test the C. 

Vann Woodward thesis, as set forth in his 
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Strange Career of Jim Crow, that the 
South’s treatment of the negro in the two 
decades immediately following the Civil 
War was less restrictive than it was to 
become during the turn-of-the-century 
years. Struck by its bold originality, Pro- 
fessor Wynes decided to see whether the 
Woodward point of view would hold true 
for Virginia. He found that it did, in the 
main. In reaching this conclusion, Wynes 
has produced a work that will stand up 
in its own right as a scholarly appraisal of 
negro-white relations in postwar Virginia. 

In the quarter of a century following 
Virginia’s readmission to the Union in 
January 1870, the negro was “the most 
important factor in a turbulent period of 
social and political upheaval.” But the 
colored man, more often than not, was the 
object, rather than the executor, of policies 
and programs. In politics the primary 
role of the negro was that of an issue. 
Except possibly for the four-year period 
when the Readjusters, led by the liberal 


Governor William Mahone, were in office, 


the negro voter wielded little influence. 
When, in 1888, John Mércer Langston, the 
erudite Oberlin-trained son of a freed slave, 
won election to the national House of 
Representatives, his seat was contested, 
and he was late in taking the oath of 
office for his lone term. But even though 
the negro posed little threat at the polls, 
candidates for office found it good politics 
to raise the bugbear of black dominance, 
arousing antinegro sentiment even among 
whites who seldom saw anyone with a 
dark skin. 3 

- Similarly, the specter of social equality 
between the races became a stock in trade 
for the politician. Prior to 1900 the 
negro might sit side-by-side with whites 
in railroad cars; but he was not admitted 
at inns and hotels, and in public entertain- 
ment he was jim-crowed, except at small- 
town circuses and carnivals. But although 
the negro was hardly in a position to chal- 
lenge the social status quo, a railroad 
segregation statute was passed in 1900, 
just as a disfranchisement clause was 
written into the constitution two years 
later. Professor Wynes’s well-rounded; 
carefully documented study throws much 
light on the Old Dominion today, giving 
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us an understanding, for example, of how 
it came to pass that in Virginia the fight 
to keep the negro in a subordinate role 
was led, as it is at present, not by any 
wool-hat crowd, but by “men of good 
family and social prestige.” 
BENJAMIN QUARLES 

Professor of History 

Morgan State College 

Maryland 


Josep A, Wytrwat. America’s Polish 
Heritage: A Social History of the Poles 
in America. Pp. xxxi, 350. Detroit: 
Endurance Press, 1961. $6.50. 


Although this book is described as “a 
social history of the Poles in America,” 
it is not a continuous historical narrative. 
Some important periods in the history of 
the Polish-Americans, for example, the 
period of the World War I, are not 
covered at all, while the narrative itself 
is interrupted in the very middle by a 
nonhistorical account of “the contributions 
of two American Polish organizations to 
the development of the Polish immigrants 
in America.” . : 

The book consists of an introduction, 
a short chapter on the history of Poland, 
four chapters dealing with the history of 
the Polish immigration to this country and 
its political and economic causes, four 
chapters describing the aims and activities 
of some Polish-American fraternal organ- 
izations, two chapters devoted to the 
ideological orientations of the Polish- 
Americans since World War I, and one 
chapter on their cultural and intellectual 
activities. _ 

In the Introduction, the author attempts 
to provide some theoretical framework for 
the analysis of such phenomena as im- 
migration, culture contact, and assimila- 
tion, and to give a survey of the more 
significant contributions to the history of 
the Poles in America.: The theoretical 
discussion shows that the author’s acquaint- 


‘ance with appropriate literature is both 


limited and superficial, while his survey 
of the Polish-American historiography is 
neither judicious nor quite fair to his 
predecessors. The chapter on the history 
of Poland represents popularization at its 
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worst. It is burdened with detail and con- 
tains many errors. l 

The history of immigration is divided 
into three periods: 1608-1776, 1776-1870, 
and 1870-1929. It is based on the re- 


search of such pioneers in this field as” 


the late Miecislaus Haiman and provides a 
useful summary of the findings of numer- 
ous, mostly unpublished, recent disserta- 
tions and theses on Polish-American topics. 
Unfortunately, it is rather narrowly bio- 
graphical in orientation and overloaded 
with long and meaningless lists of names. 
The choice of the year 1929 as the closing 
date for the third period is surprising, but 
` it is left unexplained. The discussion of 
the causes of Polish emigration to America 
is more original and interesting. 

The attempt to analyze the activities of 
some Polish-American organizations is vi- 
tiated by the author’s fragmentary ap- 
proach to the problems of the Polish- 
American community, ‘as well as by his 
obvious inability to- use either a sociological 
or a socio-anthropological theoretical 
framework. The history of ideological 
evolution of the Polish ethnic group in 
America is interesting, but somewhat out 
of focus due to the author’s surprising 
decision-not to discuss the period of World 
War I. Also his treatment of the period 
of World War II is rather sketchy. 

Taken as a whole, the book is poorly 
organized and replete with footnotes which 
frequently impress the reader as correc- 
tions or afterthoughts rather than as an 
integral part of the text. The Bibliography 
is long and ranges widely, but is neither 
complete nor arranged in such a fashion as 
to make it really useful. The Appendices 


contain some interesting statistics, but 


these are derived almost entirely from 
secondary sources. There are also con- 
flicting statistical data within the text itself, 
and the spelling of Polish names and sur- 
names is devoid of any consistency. 

If the more serious of these deficiencies 
could be corrected in the next edition, the 
book might serve a useful purpose as a 
popular account of the history of Polish 
ethnic group in America. 

KONSTANTIN SymMMoNns-SYMONOLEWICZ 

Wilkes College 

Pennsylvania 
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Stevart HENDERSON Britt. The Spenders. 
Pp. x, 293. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1960. $4.00. 


The Spenders is a discursive, repetitious 
account of the way people in the United 
States spend their money, plus a repeated 
effort, beginning with the front flap of 
the cover, to assure the reader that he is 
never—or hardly ever—bamboozled by 
advertisers or advertising into buying what 
he may not need, or what he cannot help 
buying, because of changes in fads over 
which he has no control. 

Based upon interviews in the middle 
1950’s with many individuals and families 
and written with the assistance of a num- 
ber of business and advertising executives, 
the major portion of the book is comprised 
of reports and opinions which were col- 
lected about such topics as “why con- 
sumers buy the products they do, what 
chances of success products have, what 
brand images and packaging mean to the 
consumer . . . what stores are like psy- 
chologically, and how prices affect buying.” 
Some 10,000 American households were 
involved in the interviews at a cost of 
about two million dollars. Over eighty 
business and advertising executives, among 
a few others, are listed by the author as 
having assisted him in the preparation of 
the narrative. This part of the book throws 
interesting sidelights on the spending habits 
of the American people, on, neglected areas 
that business men might find it profitable to 
cultivate, and on changing trends—such as 
the growing importance of women at all 
levels of spending. 

Other portions of the book, however, 
have a different objective, namely, to 
persuade the reader that advertisers and 
markets offer only that which the consumer 
wants anyhow; that he is “king”; and, 
despite the fact that the consumer is 
largely a creature of emulation and habit, 
that he is nevertheless “completely free” to 
make any choice he pleases—is never “taken 
advantage of” or “made to want” what the 
advertiser wants him to want (p. 234). 
In illustration—according to the author— 
what you “really wanted” while driving 
your car at night, was “red-eyed monsters” 
with huge tail fins blinding you from their 
rear, while similar monsters “looking like 
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ESSAYS ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POLITICS 


Herbert J. Storing, University of Chicago (Editor); Walter Berns, Cor- 
nell University; Robert Horwitz, Michigan State University; Leo Strauss, — 
University of Chicago; Leo Weinstein, Smith College. 









Four frankly critical and provocative articles probe examples of what has been 
called the scientific study of politics and ask: “Are these really scientific?” The 
methods of Simon, Bentley, and Lasswell, and the voting studies of the past 
decade are analyzed—using the very criteria of these approaches themselves. 

" Leo Strauss’ Epilogue draws together the serious criticisms raised in the preceding 
chapters. Jan. 1962, 352 pp., $5.50 











THE LOGIC OF DEMOCRACY 


` Thomas Landon Thorson, University of Wisconsin 








In this new and exciting essay, the technique of modern logical analysis is applied 
to finding out why “democratic principles are to be preferred over authoritarian 
ones.” The more traditional justifications are examined and found wanting. 
The ideologies that form the core of political democracy are explored in a direct, 
succinct, and stimulating style. Jan. 1962, 176 pp., $2.25 paper 










LOCAL POLITICAL SURVEYS 


E. E. Schattschneider, Wesleyan University; Victor Jones, University of 
California, Berkeley 






A new guide to useful field work at the local level. Describes the procedures of 
data-gathering and analysis while providing information on the sources of neces- 
sary data. The many different types of suggested surveys allow the individual 
researcher to select methods and data that particularly interest him. March 1962, 
256 pp., $3.50 paper, tentative 











AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 


Essentials of National, State, and Local Government, Rev. Ed. 








Robert K. Carr, Oberlin College; Marver H. Bernstein, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Donald H. Morrison, late of Dartmouth College. 





The American political system is brought into sharp focus as a living—and lively 
—experiment in democracy. Compresses material to focus on “‘essential” back- 
grounds, facts, and ideas. 1961, 668 pp., $7.00 
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small-sized’ ferry boats” came at you 
“gnashing their teeth” from in front (p. 
26). Also, he asks, what if we are too 
gadget conscious? “The sale of gadgets 
spurs our economy. ... If it makes some 
of us feel better to have lots of chrome 
on our automobiles, aren’t we just being 
human? ... ‘You’re only alive once. You 
might as well be all alive instead of just 
half alive’” (pp. 33-34). 

The character and quality of these ex 
cathedra assertions may be further illus- 
trated. For one thing, they are generally 
contradicted in the business success stories 
also included in The Spenders.. For ex- 
ample, in his ‘discussion of the hula hoop 
(pp. 63-64), the author submits that it 
did not “become a fad just because young- 
sters wanted to play with hula hoops,” nor 
because parents suddenly got over “object- 
ing to the hip swinging, wiggles, and belly 
gyrations of Elvis Presley” and became 
possessed with a spontaneous want to see 
their own children “engage in navel maneu- 
vers with hula hoops.” On the contrary, 
the author continues, a “tremendous TV 
spot campaign” was put on, along with 
“person-to-person” publicity and related 
campaigns all over the United States—all 
obviously designed to create the craze that 
swept the country and transferred mil- 
lions of. dollars to the pockets of its con- 
trivers. 

In addition, no direct mention is made 
of the two most pertinent recent books— 
or of their authors—presenting views and 
evidence in opposition to those advanced 
in The Spenders. These are The Hidden 
Persuaders by Vance Packard and The 
Affluent Society by John K. Galbraith. 
One “exception,” perhaps, might be noted, 
and that is the use of an aphorism about 
“the bland leading the bland” (p. 37), 
apparently lifted from The Affiuent Society 
without benefit of quotation marks or 
credit to Galbraith. 

With regard to advancing technology and 
economic growth, the challenge of recent 
books such as The Waste Makers—re- 
viewed in the March 1961 issue of THE 
‘ANNALS—might have been appropriately 
touched upon in The Spenders. On this, 
however, the author merely states (p. viii) 
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that his book “does not tell you how to 
get your money’s worth for your dollar.” 
_  Josepx MAYER 
Visiting Professor in Science and ` 
Technology 
University of Southern Illiniois 


ECONOMICS 


NATIONAL Bureau or Economic Re- 
„SEARCH. Trends in the American Econ- 
omy in the Nineteenth Century. (Con- 
ference on Research in Income and 
Wealth, Studies in Income and Wealth, 
Vol. 24.) Pp. xi, 780. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. $15.00. 
This enormous volume represents, in the 
words of the Introduction, “one of the 
most extended incursions made to date by 
economic statistics into the preserve of 
the economic historian.” The papers are 
devoted mainly to a series of topics 
relevant to income analysis and measure- 
ment for the United States and Canada in 
the period 1840 to 1900. No final new 
income and product series are given, and 


. the papers do not go far in examining the 


economic changes which produced the 
individual statistical series. Thus for both 
the income analyst and the economic his- 
torian much remains to be done. What the 


_papers provide is an exploration of the sta- 


tistical middle ground between the aggre- 
gate measures and the details of the his- 
torical record. ; 

For the income statistician, the most 
constructive new work is provided in the 
opening paper by Robert E. Gallman. 
Here Shaw’s work on commodity output 
is revised and pushed back from 1869 to 
1839 on the basis of federal and state 
census materials. Apart from its intrinsic 
interest, the paper provides the hope that 
Kuznets’ income series can now be pushed 
back to 1839 with appropriate estimates 
for the services sector. This step forward 
is balanced by a step backward; in a closely 
reasoned critical paper, William N. Parker 
and Franklee Whartenby destroy the va- 
lidity of the only extant estimates for the- 
period 1799-1869, the series of Robert F. 
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Martin. Kuznets had earlier cast doubt 
on the Martin series, but Parker and 
Whartenby complete the work of annihila- 
tion by dissolving also most of the in- 
ferences or statistics on which Kuznets’ 
doubts were based. Parts II and III are 
devoted to seven papers on components of 
the income and output growth. A paper 
on farm product by Marvin Towne and 
Wayne Rasmussen endeavors to extend 
Strauss and Bean’s series back to 1800, 
but from 1839 it represents little advance 
over Gallman’s estimates, and before that 
date the series is based largely on popula- 
tion trends, assuming constant output per 
capita for major products. ` 

Short papers on income originating in 
trade by Theodore F. Marburg and Harold 
Barger make use of Census data on number 
of establishments or employment, and 
estimates of turnover or rates of return. 
Paul B. Trescott supplements federal ap- 
propriations and expenditures data with 
materials from a number of sources to 
produce a solid and interesting series on 
United States government and national 
income, 1790-1860. Edward C. Budd of- 
fers a new look at W. I. King’s estimates 
of factor shares, and revises King’s series 
for agricultural wages and total income, 
but the interchange between the author and 
the discussant, Edward Denison, hardly 
leaves this difficult and important question 
in a satisfactory state. Anna Schwartz uses 
the Civil War income tax data and a 
number of other sources to produce esti- 
mates of dividend and interest payments 
at scattered bench-mark dates in the 
century. Stanley Lebergott examines wage 
trends in an extraordinarily interesting 
and discursive paper which, in the words 
of Albert Rees, its discussant, “inspires 
awe at what has been attempted, admira- 
tion for what has been achieved, and... 
some uneasiness about some of the results.” 

The papers mentioned above constitute 
direct contributions to the measurement 
of national income in the United States. 
The comprehensive re-examination of the 
balance of payments by Douglass North 
and Matthew Simon also contributes to 
this end, and will certainly become a 
standard reference. The paper by Ethel 


Hoover employs the data of the Weeks . 
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report (Census of 1880, Vol. XXY on re- 
tail prices to revise Mitchell’s cost of liv- 
ing index and other series. Two papers, 
by E. R. Wicker and H. J. Cranmer on- 
railroad and canal investment respectively, 
make a significant extension of the knowl- 
edge of the relevant quantities—railway 
miléage, expenditures on canals, and the 
like—in this area for the period before 
1860. Richard A. Easterlin has the dis- 
tinction of producing almost the only pa- 
per that makes interesting use of some 
of the available series to throw light on 
economic movements in the United States. 
In a paper on “Interregional Differences,” 
he is able to compare the population and 
income positions of nine regions at 1840, 
1880, and at most decade intervals after 
1900. Increased divergence in per capita 
incomes between 1840 and 1880, due 
largely to the collapse of the South, is 
replaced by a growing convergence since 
that date, though the convergence between 


- 1900 and 1940 was not particularly rapid. 


In addition to the fifteen papers on the 
United States, the volume includes three 
papers and 110 pages examining the, 
Canadian experience. A general view of 
Canada’s economy from 1850 to 1900 by 
O. J. Firestone provides new estimates of 
value added by sector for 1851 and 1860, 
joined to Firestone’s earlier estimates from 
1867 on. The two papers on the Canadian 
balance of payments and trade by Penelope 
Hartland and O. J. Firestone complement 
each other well, since the first provides 
detail on invisibles and capital flow and 
the latter on the composition of commodity 
trade. 

This volume has, then, an important use 
in the study of specific topics in American , 
economic growth. “It is more likely,” as 
William Parker writes with considerable 
insight in the Introduction, “that the 
statistics provided here will be used than 
that their misuse will be uniformly 
avoided.” Surely, however, the scholarly 
apparatus to avoid misuse of the numerous 
partial and often shaky estimates is pro- 
vided, and the amount of new information 
offered is prodigious. What lifts the book 
out of the class of reference works is the 
outline of a national income framework 
toward which so many of the papers con- 
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tribute. It'is encouraging to learn that 
the Income and Wealth Conference has 
authorized another conference in this area, 
to be held in September 1962, which 
promises not only to extend the statistics 
in the direction of income and product 
estimates but also to push the history in 
the direction of some examination of the 
changes in techniques, economic organiza- 
tion, and demand patterns which underlay 
this economic movement. 
RICHARD RUGGLES 
Yale University f 


J. Freperic DEwHurst, Jonn O. Corrock, 
_P., LAMARTINE YATES, and ASSOCIATES. 
Europe’s Needs and Resources: Trends 
and Prospects in Eighteen Countries. 
Pp. xxvi, 1198. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1961. $12.00. 


This survey of the economy of western 
Europe is intended as a companion volume 
to the well-known book on America’s needs 
and resources produced by the same au- 
thors. The “Europe” to which the new 
work refers consists of eighteen countries 
of western Europe corresponding closely to 
the membership of the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.); 
it includes all the non-Communist countries 
of the continent—but not Turkey. Al- 
though the individual countries are some- 
times treated separately, the major em- 
phasis is upon free Europe as a whole. 
After an initial chapter dealing with Eu- 
rope’s postwar recovery, the great bulk of 
the volume is given over to individual 
chapters dealing with “Europe’s” resources 
—such as population, manpower, land, 
forests, energy sources, and minerals and 
metals—and needs—such as food, housing, 
education, health, and social security. The 
analysis is carried out in the framework 
of national accounting, and’ separate chap- 
ters on consumption levels, government 
expenditures and operations, investment, 
and foreign trade are included. Europe’s 
needs and resources in these various broad 
and detailed sectors are projected to 1970. 
The authors estimate that output per man- 
hour will rise by nearly 50 per cent be- 
tween 1955 and 1970; owing to the net 
effect of a 10 per cent expansion in employ- 
ment—population will rise 8 per cent— 
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and a 6 per cent decline in average yearly 
hours of work, the growth in gross national 
product will be nearly 55 per cent. The 
extent of growth in gross product will, of 
course, vary around this average from one 
country to another; the authors think it 
will be close to 75 per cent in Italy and 
less than 40 per cent in the United King- 
dom. Also, some sectors will grow much 
more rapidly than others; one rather 
nightmarish example of rapid expansion 
is the prospect of a near tripling of the 
number of four-wheeled motor vehicles on 
Europe’s roads. The sources and data - 
underlying these extrapolations are pre- 
sented in 250 pages of appendices to the 
various chapters, placed at the end of the 
volume. An important conclusion that 


emerges from the extrapolation of Europe’s 


needs and resources is that Europe is be- 
coming more and more a “have not” area 
with respect to raw materials, and thdt 
its future will lie increasingly in fulfilling 
the role of a workshop for the less de- 
veloped but raw-material-rich parts of the 
world. 

In a somewhat different vein, though of 


_equal if not greater interest, are chapters 


devoted to excharige and currency prob- 
lems, Europe’s underdeveloped areas, and 
European capitalism, productivity, technol- 
ogy, and economic integration. 

The research resources that were used in 
the earlier study.on America to assemble a 
historical record of needs and resources go- 
ing back a half or full century had to be 


expended in the European study on geo- 


graphical coverage. Although heavy re- 
liance is placed upon the ready-made 
European data provided by the O.E.E.C., 
the authors have performed a major service 
in assembling materials from a wide 
variety of national sources to piece together 
a balanced and authoritative picture of a 
“Europe” that the integration movement 
is to an increasing degree making a mean- 
ingful political and economic concept. 
Irvine B. Kravis 
Professor of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 


Growth in the British Economy: A Study 
of Economic Problems and Policies in 
Contemporary Britain. Pp. xii, 256. 
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New York: Oxford University Press for 
Political and Economic Planning (PEP), 
London, 1960. $4.08. 

This book has no motto. Had one been 
provided, it could have very well been 
taken from the opening paragraph of’ the 
penultimate chapter—economic growth has 
failed because the British economy was not 
organized to grow. Reviewers cannot ob- 
ject that the message of a book does not 
become clear until the end, but it would 
in this case have been so much better had 
the last chapter of conclusions preceded 
‘the chapter with which the book begins, 
summarizing the contents of the chapters 
between. 

Great Britain lacks resources to satisfy 
the claims, domestic and overseas, now 
falling upon us. We lack resources be- 
cause our output is and has been- insuffi- 
cient. Increase of output depends on 
productivity. Our productivity is low both 
because investment is low and because it 
has been of the wrong kind. That is the 
thesis, and it is not one with which ob- 
servers of the British scene would find 
much to disagree. The report considers 
the impact of the events and policies of 
the past ten or fifteen years upon invest- 
ments promoting growth. These are taken 
under the several—chapter—heads of pro- 
ductivity, investment, and labor; public 
investment; pricing policy in nationalized 
industry; taxation; defense and the social 
services; and the balance of payments. 
Each of these chapters includes a statistical 
review, in so far as one can be provided, 
amplified by references to the record, 
many of which are not readily accessible 
to students not able to get at primary 
sources. There is discussion of the im- 
portant questions raised by current policy 
and refutation—often of prejudices most 
commonly embraced. It is by man-power 
shortage that expansion of output is going 
to be impeded; and investment, such of it 
as there has been, has not encouraged the 
saving of labor. It is not true, as is often 
alleged, that the social services and the 
welfare state have between them increased 
consumption at the expense of saving; 
but of the claims of defense it can certainly 
be said that these have helped to aggravate 
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the shortage of skilled labor.’ The prices 
of those products which are the output 
of the nationalized undertakings are all 
too often such that the costs of additional 
supplies exceed revenues from sales, but 
the reviewer simply does. not believe that, 
for example, railway rates cannot be ad- 
justed to costs because “marginal cost 
pricing would lead to heavy losses” (p. 94). 

Investment in Great Britain has been too 
little, and capital has been spent on the 
wrong things. Agreed—but how to ensure 
that a greater proportion of income is 
saved, that the rate of investment is in- 
creased and capital laid down in the right 
physical forms? On those aspects of policy ° 
PEP is unsure; and these, for British 
statesmen and British economists, are the 
vital questions of the times. 

This is a good book, however, with an 
index, and is to be recommended to those 
who want a compendium of such facts as 
are recorded in statistics, special and 
private, surveys, articles, and speeches 
on the recent economic history of Great 
Britain as it relates to output, productivity 
and investment. : 

GILBERT WALKER 

Faculty of Commerce and Social Science 

University of Birmingham 

England 


Hartan L. McCracken. Keynesian 

- Economics in the Stream of Economic 
Thought. Pp. xv, 201. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1961. 
$5.00. 

This book examines the contribution to 
economics made by Lord Keynes in his 
General Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money (1936). It concentrates on the 
purchasing-power-deficiency aspect of the 
Keynes theory, discusses its antecedents, 
and considers recent work which—in its 
author’s words—has led to Keynesianism’s 
“losing much of its luster.” 

Bearing in mind Mr. McCracken’s em- 
phasis, his inattention to such predecessors 
of Keynes in monetary theory as Misselden 
and Wicksell is understandable; but the 
Harrod-Domar thesis might have been 
given a place, asserting as it does that strict 
Keynesianism may find itself remedying 
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present unemployment at the risk. of 
creating more unemployment later. 

Mr. McCracken seems unduly charitable 
to Malthus when that writer is credited 
with stating clearly the doctrine of high- 

- wage-purchasing-power. Certainly, Malthus 
saw that increased wage payments, taken 
alone, could expand purchasing power; 
but he carried his argument only as far 
as advocating that the rich employ more 
menial servants, who were “unproductive” 
in Adam Smith’s terminology. Malthus 
said that higher wages for “productive” 
workers, whose products were physical 
goods sold on markets, would raise produc- 
tion costs, reduce profits, lessen saving, and 
diminish the national product, so were not 
to be recommended. For good measure, 
he added that when such workers receive 
more wages, they may do less work. This 
hardly qualifies as a clear statement of the 
high-wage-purchasing-power theory as now 
understood. 

This reviewer finds it difficult to credit 
either Commons or Keynes with discover- 
ing that capital values are derived through 
a discounting process from anticipated 
future incomes, as he was taught this in 
an elementary arithmetic class before the 
books of Commons and Keynes appeared. 
Mr. McCracken’s Bibliography might well 
have included Mabel Timlin’s Keynesian 


Economics, which helped many members - 


of a generation of professors to give 
precision to the Keynes system. 

On the positive side, the book contains 
an excellent chapter on Commons, viewed 
as a Keynes precursor. Evidently, this 
represents a labor of love on the part of 
Mr. McCracken. The concluding chapter 
evaluates very sensibly a number of the 
criticisms and modifications of Keynesian- 
ism which have been developed in recent 
years. The author’s evident admiration of 
the Keynes contribution as a whole makes 
this chapter of potential usefulness to 
economists and others of the present gen- 
eration whose enthusiasm for Keynes has 
led them to disparage, if not ignore, some 
-of the recent work. 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 

Professor of Economics 

Hampden-Sydney College 

Virginia ` 
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F. A. Lurtz and D. C. Hacuse (Eds.). The 
Theory of Capital. Proceedings of a 
Conference held by the International 
Economic Association. .Pp. xiii, 415. . 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961. 
$12.00. ‘ 

The theory of capital, which was 
thoroughly treated by the classical and 
neoclassical economists and then neglected 
for a time, has been revived in recent 
years in connection with the development 
of theories of economic growth. This 
renewed interest prompted the International 
Economic Association to devote its 1958 
conference at Corfu to an examination of 
the position of the theory in modern eco- 
nomics. The aforementioned book con- 
tains the thirteen papers on different as- 
pects of capital theory presented at the 
conference by the participating economists 
—all eminent for their learned contribu- 
tions to economics. Professor F. A, Lutz 
of the University of Zürich, the chair- 
man of the program committee, has writ- 
ten a useful Introduction, which puts 
the symposium in proper perspective and 
evaluates the main issues raised in the 
papers, while the principal editor, Professor 


` D. C. Hague of the University of Sheffield, 


has prepared an invaluable summary 
record of the debates on the various papers. 

The contributions to the symposium— 
most of them highly theoretical, in line 
with modern, model-building capital theory 
—are grouped in five parts. Opening with 
a paper by the Chairman on “The Es- 
sentials of Capital Theory,” which is in- 
tended as a summary survey of the field, 
Part I devotes three other papers to a 
theoretical discussion of the problems of 
measuring capital and related aggregate 
concepts by Professors John R. Hicks, 
Paul A. Samuelson, and William Fellner. 
In Part II, Dr. Tibor Barna deals with the 
problem of capital measurement from the 
statistical side, and two additional papers 
present some evidence for the basis of a 
realistic and meaningful capital theory 
from the historical movement of over-all 
capital-output ratios and of capital-output 
ratios in different industries in the United 
States—Professor Evsey D. Domar—and 
in Germany—Professor Walther G. Hoff- 
mann. Part IIT contains two contributions 
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in microeconomics: one, by Professor Alain 
Barrére, dealing with the factors determin- 
ing the combination of productive input in 
the individual firm, and, the other, by 
Professor Bjorn Thalberg, analyzing the 
effects of change of interest rate on in- 
vestment in capital goods. In Part IV, 
Professors Nicholas Kaldor, David G. 
Champernowne and Robert M. Solow con- 
cern themselves with the theory of eco- 
nomic growth, and, finally, in Part V, 
Professor Jean Marchal discusses the re- 
ward of capital in the theory of distribu- 
tion of national income. 

Most of the contributions will be ap- 
preciated by economic theoreticians, but 


those by Lutz, Hicks, Fellner, Domar, 


Hoffmann and Marchal should also be 
welcomed by the general reader because 
they are interesting and instructive. They 
should be read in conjunction with the 
discussions which point up the many issues 
raised by the conference participants. The 
discussions are also noteworthy for two 
other reasons: they reveal lack of agree- 
ment among the economists on the dif- 
ferent contributions and evince the gap 
that exists between the economic theorists 
and the statisticians. The latter com- 
plained that they got no “guiding rules” 
from the theorists in measuring the con- 
cepts with which they deal, while the 
theorists held out little hope for them to 
“live up to the exacting demands which 
their theories imposed.” This led one 
discussant to remark that the degree of 
communication between these two groups 
of people seemed to be becoming less and 
less. It would appear, however, that the 
more appropriate contributions to measur- 
ing the different concepts are being made 
by the statisticians and the leading eco- 
nomic research institutions. 
ArtHuR LEON HorNIKER 
Washington, D. C. 


The Economic Development of Venezuela. 
Report of a Mission Organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development at the Request of the 
Government of Venezuela. Pp. xviii, 
494. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
for the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, 1961. $8.50. 
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The book under review contains one of 
the reports of the general survey missions 
of the World Bank, of which some fourteen 
others, devoted to countries in many parts 


„of the world, are currently in print. These 


volumes constitute valuable case studies of - 


economic development; indeed, for a num- 
ber of countries they are virtually the 
only source of systematic information 
about, and reasoned analysis of, the 
country’s economic problems. The eco- 
nomic survey mission to Venezuela, which 
was organized at the request of the Vene- 
zuelan Government, was led by Henry R. 
Labouisse, who later was to become head 
of the International Co-operation Adminis- 
tration of the United States Government. 
The international character of the mission 
is illustrated by the fact that its twelve 
members represented seven different na- 
tionalities. 

The primary purpose of the mission was 
to make recommendations for a long-term 
development program, with particular ref- 
erence to public investment. With this 
purpose in view, the report goes into a 
detailed examination of such key sectors of 
the Venezuelan economy as, agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation, electric 
power, telecommunications, education, hous- 
ing, and health, pointing out the sources 
of strength and weakness in the economy. 
With the petroleum sector providing the 
basic stimulus for expansion, notable 
growth has occurred in the production of 
manufactures and of electric power, and in 
the provision of basic transportation facil- 
ities. The record was less satisfactory in 
agriculture, housing, and education. 
thermore, an examination of the distribu- 
tion of the increased production of goods 
and services among various groups in the 
economy made the mission conclude that 
the benefits from economic progress “have 
been shared very inequitably” (p. 81). 

In view of Venezuela’s dependence on 
petroleum production and the uncertain 
outlook of the world petroleum industry, 
the mission suggests a continued reduction 
of the country’s reliancé on a single prod- 
uct, or, in positive terms, increased diversi- 
fication of production. To bring about a 
better distribution of income, the mission 
recommends appropriate agricultural poli- 
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cies, as well as special efforts in the fields 
of education, health care, housing, and 
sanitation. The agricultural program re- 
flects the dual nature of the Venezuelan 
farm economy, which contains a com- 
mercialized sector absorbing one-third of 
the farms side by side witha subsistence 
sector made up of the two-thirds of the 
farm families which operate less than five 
hectares. Measures suitable for the stim- 
ulation of production in the commercial 
sector offer little help to the subsistence 
sector. As there are large areas of publicly 
owned land which are undeveloped but 
suitable for agricultural use, help to the 
subsistence farmers might be forthcoming 
in the form of a resettlement program with 
adequate guidance and capital equipment 
for the new settlers. These and related 
matters are discussed in considerable detail 
in this workmanlike and thought-provok- 
ing study. £ 
HENRY WILLIAM SPIEGEL 
Professor of Economics 
Catholic University of America 


C. K. YEARLY, Jr. Enterprise and An- 


thracite: Economics and Democracy in: 


Schuylkill County, 1820-1875. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
History and Political Science, Series 
LXXIX, No. 1.) Pp. 254, ix. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1961. $5.00. 


This is a study of the evolution of the 
coal industry and the development by 
unincorporated, individual enterprises of 
the anthracite coal fields of Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania, during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The construc- 
tion of canals and railroads opened these 
coal fields to exploitation. From 1827 to 
1857, the bountiful seams of the Schuylkill 
coal fields yielded more than half of the 
nation’s -total anthracite tonnage, and until 
1867 more anthracite coal was produced 
from this county than from any similar 
coal’ county. 

But even more important than its pro- 

. ductivity was the fact that the anthracite 
coal fields of Schuylkill County were de- 
veloped by small proprietors of private 
coal-mining. They refused to incorporate 
and clung tenaciously to their beliefs of 
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democracy and the ideal of individual 
entrepreneurship. For nearly five decades 
the land’ proprietors and miners cham- 
pioned these forms of business enterprise 
while elsewhere the coal industry was con- 
trolled by incorporated mining or mine- 
carrying companies. But as deep mining 
developed, more capital was required for 
improved machinery, fortunes declined, and’ 
labor grew restless as wages dropped. 
Finally in the dark days of the middle 
seventies, the coal lands of the Schuylkill 
were bought up by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad and came under corporate 
control. 

The author has analyzed carefully, on 
the basis of research in manuscript and 
federal and state public documents, the 
factors which caused the decline and ulti- 
mate disappearance of this “way of life.” 
There are good chapters on the impact of 
the development of the science of geology 
and on how mining methods depended upon 
a knowledge of the coal strata. But the 
speculative environment in Schuylkill; the 
tenacity of custom, ignorance, and in- 
difference; and a shortage of capital worked 
against the usefulness of this information. 
The ineffective search of the operators for 
solutions to their problems and the organ- 
ization of trade unions are analyzed. The 
author claims that the Molly Maguires 
were not as violent as history has made 
them out and claims that the reforms 
which might have been achieved were 
probably precluded less by economic factors 
than by the social attitude of the region 
toward corporate organization. This is an 
important study for students of economic 
and social history. 

REGINALD C. MCGRANE 

Emeritus Professor of History 

University of Cincinnati 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Ruru GrusErR (Ed.). Science and the 
New Nations: Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Science in the 
Advancement of New States at Rehoveth, 
Israel. Pp. xv, 314. New York: Basic 
Books, 1961. $6.50. 
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This volume carries the subtitle “Pro- 
ceedings of the International Conference on 
Science in the Advancement of New States 
at Rehovoth, Israel.” The conference 
opened on August 15, 1960 and was at- 
tended by delegates from fourteen African 
states, nine Asiatic states, and three South 
` American states, as well as a bevy of ex- 
perts of various sorts from the United 
States, Israel, and European countries. 
The Communist states were notably absent 
except for a representative from Yugo- 
slavia. 

The proceedings of any conference are 
apt to be an undigested and undigestible 
mixture of ingredients, of little interest to 
anyone except the participants. The pres- 
ent volume is an exception, probably partly 
because of the nature of the materials, 
but also surely because of the editorial 
skill of Ruth Gruber and the sponsors of 
the conference in arranging the material 
-and in reducing the discussion to meaning- 
ful comment. The book remains an un- 
digested hodgepodge—but therein lies its 
fascination. Within its covers are the 
brave hopes and plans of political leaders 
of the new states, the glittering technical 
promises for the future by some of the 
high priests of scientific. progress, sober 
accounts of experiences by experts who 
have succeeded, and by some who have 
failed, cold appraisals of difficulties, and 
dreaming ignorance of realities. 

Early in the book, P. M. S. Blackett of 
London underlines the difference between 


the $1000 and the $100 per-capita-income’ 


countries. This theme recurs .again and 
again in, looking at problems of energy, 
food, natural resources, water, health, 
economics, and education. Problems of 
population density and population growth 
are also a-recurring theme and are the 
stated topic of one short section of the 
book. Education naturally gets attention 
at many points, especially in relation- to 
the question of whether a new and poor 
state should try to develop “basic science” 
or should concentrate on training tech- 
nicians to apply knowledge already avail- 
able. © 

Many wise things are said by the con- 


ference participants. I particularly liked 
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a short:but clear and thoughtful essay by 
Arthur Lewis of University College, Ja- 
maica, on the relations among science, 
men, and money in the problems of the 
new states, 
book, Rolando Garcia of the University of 
Buenos Aires aptly cautions the leaders 
of the new states that the experience of 
Latin America shows that independence 
and progress do not necessarily have a 
cause-effect relationship. In general, the 
reader is impressed with the clear thinking 


of the contributors, which is encouraging. 


Yet I ended the book with a feeling of 
discouragement: partly because the size 
and complexity of the problems emerge 
so clearly, but partly also. because the 
discussion was necessarily in terms of re- 


lations among nation-states and in terms of- 


national aspirations. Politics, science, and 
nationalism form ari unstable alliance, and 
one cannot help but wonder whether Africa 
will find the resolution of this easier than 
has Latin America. 
Marston BATES 
Department of Zoology 
University of Michigan - 


. Micwart Banton (Ed.). Darwinism and 


the Study of Society: A Centenary Sym- 
posium. Pp. xx, 191. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1961. $5.00. 


Compared with the three-volume sym- 
posium on Darwinism organized by the 
University of Chicago, this is a rather 
small work, but it is more interesting for 
a sociologist. The editor and contributors 
express the hope that sociologists may 
benefit “from a consideration of the les- 
sons learned and the theories developed 
by their biological colleagues.” 

The theme of the essays is stated by 
J. Bronowski. in the Introduction, namely, 
that the important issue raised by Darwin 
was not primarily natural selection—which 
the Social Darwinists assumed was mani- 
fest in such social phenomena as race and 
class struggle and on which they based 
their theories—but the question of the 
appearance of variations within a species. 
Werner Stark indicates in an essay en- 
titled “Natural and Social Selection” that 


And toward the end of the . 
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the inapplicability of these theories to the 
social reality of modern nations was recog- 
nized finally even by Ludwick Gumplowicz 
who was the “most brilliant votary” of 
Social Darwinism. Michael Banton, in 
his paper, “The Autonomy of Post-Darwin- 
ian Sociology,” concludes that “Darwin in 
bringing order into biology led sociologists 
to try to develop their science along lines 
that proved unrewarding” and that “bio- 
logical analogies cannot at present offer 
sociologists any intellectual shortcuts.” 
The other essays in this volume stress 
this view that biological concepts are in- 
sufficient to account for social phenomena. 
In a brilliant paper, “Social Mind and 
Animal Brain,” B. Farrington points out 
that the human mind, which “we should 


regard as a novel, unpredictable, emergent. 


phenomenon, connoting a new kind of 
activity on the part of man,” and human 
language, which is “not merely a reflection 
of external reality but an agent in our 
intellectual apprehension of it” have en- 
abled mankind to create a second nature 
that “is not merely, or even primarily, 
a material world but a mental one.” 

This symposium suggests two major 
lessons. -The first is indicated in S. A. 
Barnett’s article “Communication in An- 
imal and Human Societies.” “In man, for 
the most part, what is ‘innate’ is not any 
nervous organization’ for producing stereo- 
typed movement patterns, but certain 
propensities and certain needs. . . . The 
controversies about ‘instincts’ can now be 
put aside. Instead we may turn to finding 
out more about the (social) needs, precisely 
defined, that we have in common, and the 
results of not satisfying them.” Variants 
of this theme are developed in “The Hu- 
man Evolutionary System” by C. H. 
Waddington and in “Social Norms and 
Social Evolution” by Tom Burns. 

The second lesson is pointed out by J. 
Bronowski in the Introduction, namely, 
that sociologists need to look for “units 
of social variation which differentiate one 
group from another, one organization from 
another—perhaps one society from another 
—and which can be passed on in a stable 
manner.” 

This interesting book is enhanced by 
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clear and understandable writing that is 
in the best British tradition. 
f THEODORE ABEL 
Hunter College 


Frep L. Porax. The Image of the Future: 
Enlightening the Past, Orienting the 
Present, Forecasting the Future, Vol. 1: 
The Promised Land, Source of Living 
Culture; Vol. 2: Iconoclasm of the 
Images of the Future, Demolition of 
Culture. (European Aspects: A Collec- 
tion of Studies Relating to European 
Integration, Series A: Culture, No. 1.) 
Translated from the Dutch by Elis2 
Boulding. Pp. 456; 376. New York: 
Oceana Publications under the auspices 
of the Council of Europe, 1961. $12.50 
(2 vols.). 

This profound study, massive in scholar- 
ship and felicitous in literary form, sets 
forth a novel approach to the problem of 
the rise and fall of civilizations. The au- 
thor, a Dutch sociologist who received a 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) Fellow- 
ship in 1949 and spent a year (1954-1955) 
as a Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stan- 
ford, draws upon an abundant background 
of materials to show why all major sys- 
tems of historical explanation are inade- 
quate to the task. Having exhibited the 
reason for their incompleteness, it is then 
the author’s undertaking to construct a new 
system which will repair the breakdown ož 
previous interpretations of history. 

According to Dr. Polak, theorists like 
Hegel, Spengler, Toynbee, Sorokin, and 
others regard time as flowing from the past 
to the present, and so they must extra- 
polate this time line into the future ac- 
cording to linear, spiral, or wavelike— 
dialectically broken—patterns. “Whatever 


- the schema, the movement. of time is uni- 


directional: history is read from left te 
right. In this book it is proposed that we 
reverse the direction: “In order to recon- 
struct—or enlighten—the past, we shoulc 
study the future.” 

This paradoxical conclusion is defendec 
by the proposition that the possible future 
is in considerable part already visible to- 
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day. It is foreshadowed in the people’s 
chosen images of the future, the concep- 
tions projected from the present and de- 
veloped and imprinted in the course of his- 
tory. According to the author, this intro- 
duction of the future as a reality in the 
historical process is no mystical revival of 
deterministic or apocalyptical ideas. Nev- 
ertheless, the “futuristic” study of the 
reigning images of Western culture allows 


a forecast of our own future as this is de- . 


termined in advance by such foreshadow- 
ings. Thus the Western world can be freed 
from imprisonment in the present, and 
“man will once again move forward to 
meet his own vision of the future.” 

It is not possible to write a summary of 
this work of over eight hundred pages, or 
even to attempt a survey of the author’s 
recapitulation of the cultural movements 
of nations and his résumés of alternative 
theories of those movements. Here one 
finds penetrating analyses of the dominant 
themes—from Hellas, Iran, Israel, medieval 
Christianity, the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation to the recent images projected by 
socialist utopian dreams, the motifs of psy- 
choanalysis, and other “fake-images” of- 
fered by modern prophets of social change. 

As for the future, we are told that the 
Western world is in a state of breakdown, 
and there is a general phobia concerning 
the futtre—‘the future is a thing of the 
past.” But the great question still -re- 
mains: to be or not to be? Can the fu- 
ture be-reborn? Unlike Spengler, the au- 
thor is no pessimist: we are finished if we 
think we are, but we have a future if we 
are sensitive to the “magnetic pull of to- 
morrow.” We yet have time to demon- 
strate that man’s capacity to create and 
follow visions has not been lost. 

Criticisms of this ambitious work are not 
difficult to conceive. In the first place, 
there is some kind of metaphysics implicit 
in this ‘interpretation of history. This 
needs to be made explicit. Secondly, it is 
no longer possible—or at least desirable— 
for any nation or people to project an 
image of the future which is not a .one- 
world synoptic vision, that is, an East- 
West complementarity. The author has not 
dealt with the Oriental contributions to the 
new image that must be created. Must not 
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this monocular vision of the “image of the - 


future” perforce become binocular, if it is 
to have depth to it—and if-it is to be re- 
sponsive to the magnetic pull? 
OLIVER L. REISER 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of Pittsburgh 


M. Stanton Evans. Revolt on the Cam- 
pus. Pp. vi, 248. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 1961. $4.50. 


Himself an eminent product of the move- 
ment he describes, Mr. Evans, aged twenty- 
seven, already is editor of a big metro- 
politan daily, the Indianapolis News. His 
subject is the revival of conservative opin- 
ions among students at American universi- 
ties and colleges, a topic now the theme of 
many articles in popular magazines and 
newspapers. To the current discussion, 


much of it uninformed, Mr. Evans brings _ 


a mass of fact. 

In general, the conservative “revolt” 
closely parallels the recovery of initiative 
by conservatives among British university 
students in the late 1940s. Since that 
time, in Britain, conservative students have 
tended to dominate opinion; and now, in 
America, unquestionably the intellectual 
liveliness belongs to conservative college 
students, who have clubs on more than 
two hundred campuses,:and publish a dozen 
journals of opinion. They are stronger in 
number and organization than were the 
conscious radicals on American campuses 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s—although, as Mr. 
Evans suggests, the mass of American stu- 
dents remain indifferent to political theory 
and conservative only in the sense of leth- 
argy or conformity. 

One interesting aspect of the movement 
which Mr. Evans does not discuss is the 
popularity of conservative doctrines among 
what, in Britain, are called “scholarship 
boys”—that is, young people of working- 
family origins. This is particularly true in 
the New York area. Also Mr. Evans fails 
to mention the first really active con- 
servative society of this present ferment— 
the Yale Law School Conservative Club, 
founded in 1953. 

By and large, the general ideas of these 
student conservatives are those of Edmund 
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Burke. Only a small minority subscribe to 
the egoism of Miss Ayn Rand and allied 
extreme individualists. The label “indi- 
vidualist,” indeed, has given way among 
nearly all these students to “conservative.” 
The movement also must be distinguished 
from the demagogic “right-wing” enthusi- 
asm much discussed in the press nowadays, 
for—as was evident among the Students 
for Goldwater who appeared at the Re- 
publican Convention in 1960—these are, 
for the most part, well-read and articulate 
young people. A typical spokesman for 
them, Mr. Michael Uhlmann of Yale, de- 
clares that his conservatism, patterned upon 
Burke’s, derives its sanction from “absolute 
standards of morality and of natural law, 
from which, in turn, the concept of dignity 
and worth of the human being is derived. 
... It is silly to speak of any type of 
morality unless man is a free agent, and 


thus the highest political goal becomes the ' 


preservation of individual liberties.” 
RUSSELL Kirk 
Research Professor of Politics 
Long Island University 
Editor 
The University Bookman 


Joun JosepH. The Nestorians and Their 
Muslim Neighbors: A Study of Western 
Influence on Their Relations. Pp. xv, 
281. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. $6.00. 


Here is an excellent piece of scholarship 
which makes interesting but sobering read- 
ing. As its title indicates, it has to do with 
the ancient Christian body usually known, 
inaccurately, as the Nestorians. In his in- 
formative discussion of the name, the au- 
thor rightly points out that various appel- 
lations have been given them. He notes 
that the “Nestorians” prefer the desig- 
nation Syrians, but have also been called 
the Church of the East, the Assyrians, and 
the Chaldeans. Their origin as a church 
goes back to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. A religious minority in the 
Sassanian Persian Empire, they were sub- 
ject to distrust and at times to persecu- 
*tion because of their dissent from the offi- 
cial Zoroastrianism and because their loy- 
alty was suspect during the chronic wars 
of that regime with the Roman Empire at 
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the time that the latter became officially 
Christian. Under the Moslem-Arab rule 
which followed, they remained a minority 
under civil disabilities. But they spread 
widely and at times their communities were 
found, usually still as minorities, from 
Mesopotamia to the China Sea. They suf- 
fered severely under Tamerlane and later 
Moslem rulers, and by the nineteenth cen- 
tury were greatly reduced in numbers. Of 
many ethnic origins, they were held to- 
gether by their ecclesiastical structure and 
their language, Syriac. They were then 
chiefly in central and southern Kurdistan 
and in. Urmiyah—now Rezaieh—in Persia. 

Dr. Joseph’s study has chiefly to do with 
the manner in which this religious body 
was affected by missionary and political 
currents from Europe and the United 
States in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Several Christian churches—-Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Protestant, and Russian 


' Orthodox—sent missionaries in the hope of 


bringing it to conform with one or another 
of their patterns. Each had some suc- 
cess, with a resulting fragmentation of the 
Syrian communities. Syrians were caught 
in the power politics of western Europe, 
Russia, Turkey, and—after World War I— 
Iraq. From time to time they were at- 
tacked by their neighbors, the Kurds. As 
a consequence they suffered a severe loss 
in members and were scattered farther 
geographically. 

Based upon a doctoral dissertation, the 
book is well documented, largely from 
printed sources, and is as nearly objective 
as is to be expected in so controversial a 
subject. ; 

KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 

Sterling Professor of Missions and 

Oriental History, Emeritus 

Yale University 


James M. Gustarson. Treasure in Earthen 
Vessels: The Church as a Human Com- 
munity. Pp. xi, 141. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1961. $3.50. 

Properly to understand the church, writes 
Professor Gustafson, it should be viewed 
from two opposite standpoints. One of 
these is the theological view; the other is 
to interpret the church in terms of those 
same social processes that are also opera- 
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tive in other groupings. Each of these 


views of the- church requires the other if - 


we are to be intelligent and effective in 
serving the church. When theology of the 
church ignores the common -social proc- 
esses, we have what the author calls “theo- 
logical reductionism”; when this is re- 
versed and theology is excluded, we have 
“social reductionism.” Each is condemned 
as misleading and insufficient. To rectify 
the prevalent theological reductionism, the 
author devotes himself to the social process 
that creates and sustains the church. 

Like every other group that maintains 
its identity and unique purpose through 
history, the church has a distinctive. lan- 
guage. This should not become esoteric; 
it should be communicable to the encom- 
passing society. At the same time, this 
language should be Biblical in contrast to 


the language of other groups. In having a - 
language of its own the church is like the © 


nation or a scientific fellowship or the 
family. 

To the same end the church has its ob- 
jective symbols such as Bible, creeds, rites, 
offices; and these should ‘carry a meaning 
to the members that they cannot have for 
those who have not internalized in depth— 


what these symbols can convey from past. 
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events into the present. When the church 
tries to maintain itself as a fellowship . 
without its own language, symbols, and in- 
stitutional structure, it -begins to lose its 
character and purpose. In this respect it 
is like other fellowships that have a pur- 
pose to serve continuously through history. 
Like ‘the nation the church must rehearse 
and relive those events that brought it into 


„existence and give it the mission which it 


is designed to carry on. These events are 
recorded in the Bible and in church his- 
tory and center in the story of Jesus. No 
group can rightly call itself a church, says 
the author, if it does not do this. 

In the last chapter, Professor Gustafson _ 
faces the problem of how to understand 
the divine causality and religious meaning 
of social processes that “can be interpreted 
as if God did not exist.” In sum, how can 
the theological be combined with. the so- 
cial interpretation of the church. This 
problem is not treated extensively except 
to say that the same identical process can 
be viewed as the presence and -action of 
God as well as a social process subject to 
psychological and sociological explanation. 

Henry NELSON WIEMAN ` 
. Professor of Philosophy 
Southern Illinois University 


Letters to the Editor 


Santa Monica, CALIFORNIA 
January 2, 1962 
Dear Sir: 

For some years I have reviewed books 
on recent and contemporary affairs in THE 
ANNALS because, more than competing 
learned journals, its audience is concerned 
with current and future policy matters and 
tries to use factual information as a guide 
to practice. 

` views in this journal should avoid a pe- 
dantic view of books; rather, the basic 
content and the principal messages and 
theses of books should be revealed and 
roundly criticized—if desired—as a first 
order of reviewer business. f 

Now comes a so-called review of my 
Welfare in America (University of Okla- 
homa Press) which tells nothing about the 
subject matter and consists entirely of a 
moralistic stricture on the alleged evils of 
daring to suggest policy changes within a 
book format. False statements also appear. 

Totally disregarded is the declared pur- 
pose of the book. It is conspicuously the 
stated purpose of my fourteen separate 
essays “to bring into focus issues that have 
divided our people” and to suggest others 
“to which attention should be given with- 
out delay.” The four-paragraph Preface 
describes the book as “an entirely inde- 
pendent evaluation” whose purpose is “to 
present little known facts, sharpen issues, 
and invite open discussion.” Given this 
revelation of purpose, it is unpleasant, but 
not a slur, to say that a book contains 
“opinionated essays.” The audience sought 
for the book was in any case declared to 
be “leaders in our communities who share 
my concern over the present and future 
welfare of all the people who comprise our 
society.” Such an audience is obviously 
mature enough to read pages of commen- 
‘tary and opinion with discrimination. 

The review’s inaccuracies are many. (1) 
Never in my various books and articles 


It has seemed to me that re- . 


have I called public welfare programs 
“give-away programs;” it follows that I 
cannot have done so “frequently” in Wel- 
fare in America. Such a sentiment is vi- 
tally contradictory to my fundamental be- 
liefs on humanitarianism—which are scoffed 
at by the reviewer for unexplained reasons. 
(2) Nowhere does my prose refer to a 
“rising tide of ‘socialist’? measures,” in 
those words or in any that resemble them. 
(3) Since an entire essay is devoted to a 
definition of “social welfare,” with exclu- 
sions and inclusions, this fact might have 
been mentioned in connection with any 
charge about silence in my pages on frame 
of reference. (4) The reviewer, like many 
social work school instructors, bristles at 
my passing mention of obvious flaws in the 
Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) pro- 
gram. Additionally, he distorts the con- 
text in which the book mentions the ex- 
istence of ADC families who get “two to 
four hundred dollars a month.” That 
phrase appears as a supplementing point 
to a lead sentence that says, “Public aid 
has come a long way since the days when, 
under local poor laws, the person who was 
down and out could get a pittance from 
local government to avoid starvation.” I 
referred to maxima, and there is not the 
slightest intimation that I intended to refer 
to “current average payments.” However, 
I would like to attack the idea that such 
figures adequately reveal the nature of 
actual ADC family receipts in cash and 
services. Such averages are deflated by 
concurrent payments of social security, 
when present, and by deductions of in- 
come received from other sources. (In 
California, as I write, the November 1961 
averages were, nevertheless, $156.00 plus 
an average of $15.00 in medical benefits!) 
To ADC receipts can be added prorated 
amounts for counseling and guidance, money 
management, vocational rehabilitation, and 
various other free or part-pay. services re- 
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ceived by those on public aid rolls. Also, 
. ADC families contain more children than 
other families, as is well known. In sum- 
mary, my very generalized maxima for, 
say, a southern state and an industrial 
state impress me as being conservative, 
especially if one adds in the concurrent 
receipt of supplementary payments in some 
instances from general relief funds or 
from other local government and volun- 
tary sources. 

In conclusion, I.do not claim that Wel- 
jare in America—whose research and pub- 
lication was findnced by two foundations— 
is any better or more important than this 
ideologically antagonistic reviewer thinks it 
is. He need not have been in agreement 
with any of the views I expressed on the 
basis of five years of full-time research, 
and he was entitled to write a blistering re- 
buttal. But his review came dangerously 
close to being an attack on my person; its 
allegations have upset certain of my friends 
in various parts of the country. I have 
reluctantly chosen to try to set the record 
straight. 

For those who are interested in the main 
‘subject matter of the book, it consists of 
motives for giving, problems in united 
fund-raising, trends in federal social se- 
curity and public aid programs, the na- 
tional health agencies, opportunities for 
voluntary welfare action by trade unions, 
dangers in fee-charging by voluntary agen- 
cies, aspects of the social work .“profes- 
sion,” and current trends in what I call 
“The American Pattern in Social Welfare.” 
(The review’ somehow omitted specific 
mention of what the book was about.) 

NAUGHN BoRNET 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 
February 7, 1962 
Dear Sir: 

After a careful perusal of Mr. Bornet’s 
book, I feel that my original evaluation 
was sound. Selecting from the text any 
further illustrations of distortions or mis- 
representations of the welfare scene in 
America would not help clarify the differ- 
ences between the author and myself. It 


‘is not a question of the author’s selection 


of “little known facts,” it is rather a 
studious partializing of the evidence to 
present a predetermined point of view. 

I must apologize for the terms “ ‘give- 
away’ programs” and “ ‘socialist’ measures,” 
if I gave the impression that they are di-. 
rect quotes. As Mr. Bornet points out, ~ 
these terms do not appear in the volume.’ 
However, I used them because they pro- 
vided the most accurate and succinct way 
of summing up the position which, I be- 


_lieve, Mr. Bornet’s volume presents. 


As I indicated in the last paragraph of 
my review, Mr. Bornet has recognized 
many sensitive areas of welfare policy. In 
fact, I personally share some of his beliefs, 
but the issue is not the extent of agree- 
ment of our opinions or prejudices. The 
issue for me, at least, is whether or not 
Mr. Bornet’s book meets the usual cri- 
teria of validity and reliability. At this 
point I can only suggest that the general 
reader will have to determine for himself 
whether the book meets these standards. 

Sincerely yours, 
; SAMUEL MENCHER 

Professor of Public Welfare 

and Social Work Research 
University of Pittsburgh 
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